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THE BLOODHOUm). 


In tlie year 1750, the ears of the whole Paler- 
mitan nobility, on the Corso, were struck by the 
sounds of cannon from the sea. It was one of those 
evenings in March, which are the true heralds of May, 
and whose serenity, softness, and beauty, are alto- 
gether unrivalled in Europe; even the Neapolitan 
spring is unequal to the Sicilian. The fertOity of 
the island seems to be inexhaustible, and the tem- 
perature of the air covers it, in the depth of winter, 
with flowers which, in the northern summer, will 
not live under the open sky. 

But the approach of spring pours out the whole 
higher population of Palermo to the grand prome- 
nade by the northern gate, the Vorta Felice, which 
fully deserves the name, from the matchless splen- 
dour, extent, and variety of its view. The neigh- 
bourhood of Palermo is crowded with mountains, 
of singularly picturesque forms, and covered with 
vegetation of all the colours of the south, high up 
their sides : the summits are marble pinnacles, which 
catch the sun-light at all hours ; and, as morning, 
noon, or evening shines upon them, are successively 
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silver^ g^olden^ or bathed in a depth of purple sky. 
The Corso (the promenade) exhibits all the rank 
and pomp of the city enjoying the evening breeze, 
which, ill the earlier months of the year, has a 
sweetness and lightness, an impression of vitality, 
that almost gives the idea of a delightful intoxica- 
tion. On this immense mole the population wander 
for hours, conversing, listening to the perpetual mu- 
sic, which, whether of the voice, violin, or guitar, 
makes so promincMit a part of Italian enjoyment ; 
and watching the changes of colour on the sea, as 
the evening comes on; until the lights from St. 
Rosoiia’s shrine on the Monte Pelegrino, are seen, 
and the bell for the ave*s is heard, which are a 
general signal of departure. 

But on this evening, the lights twinkled from 
the mountain's top in vain; and the whole showy 
cortege lingered on the mole, waiting, in intense 
anxiety, for the result of the cannonade. It was 
heavy, and evidently approached; but night falls 
with rapidity in the climates of the suutli, and there 
was soon no possibility of seeing beyond the mole. 
The rumour now was, tlmt the explosions were not 
the work of artillery, but of the much more power- 
ful agent to which every Sicilian is^ accustomed : a 
new volcano was supposed to have burst out under 
the waters ; and Paleniio was to be honoured with 
the presence of u new Lipari island in front of its 
port. But this high distinction, of which, such is 
the national taste, the whole Sicilian populace would 
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have been proud> was not to be vouchsafed, even to 
the murmur of aueV and supplications to the Virgin 
and all the saints, that Palemno might not be for 
ever beliind-haud with Naples, but might have 
something to show to the world, ^nd boast of a 
Vesuvius of its own. 

The cannonade was a mortal one after all. Just 
as the moon was touching the outlines of the Monte 
Mezagno with beams that made its wild sides and 
pointed summits look like the tracery of an immense 
cathedral; while Monte Cuccio on the west, and 
Falso-melle on the south-east, wrapped in darkness, 
and with only their bare tops visible, looked like 
colossal priests with their naked foreheads bowing 
down before its gates ; a succession of flashes, that 
seemed to come up from the bosom of the water, 
startled the eyes of the gazers. A large galley was 
at length seen, dismantled and disabled in every 
way, but still making a desperate resistance against 
a squadron that now gathered round her, pouring 
in an incessant fire. Curiosity, however, had become 
a hazardous indulgence : for the balls that missed 
the galley, begun to roll towards the beach ; and one 
enormous shot, that took off the top of the Duca di 
Poltrone's new English calcche, so perfectly satisfied 
his Serene Highness of the absurdity of standing by 
to see the decision of other men's quarrels, that he 
dismounted instantly, and left his superb English 
horses to make the best of their way home by them- 
selves, over the crowd of sudden fugitives. Night, 
b2 
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propitious to the Sicilian name^ covered the retreat 
of many a gallant charioteer besides; and^ before 
another shot could lay waste the Palermitan noblesse^ 
the mole Was as clear as if it had been a sandbank 
in the centre o£the Mediterranean. 

Morning dawned ; the sun rose bright and broad 
as ever. Monte Pelegrino was in a blaze of day^ 
and all Palermo flocked down to the shore. Could 
they believe their eyes ? If magic had ever operated 
upon a people, it had been nt work there: for neither 
galley nor squadron was to be seen. The sea was 
as destitute of ships as the top of Monte Pelegrino ; 
or as the mole was destitute of nobility, after the 
shot which took off the top of the Duke’s calt^he. 
The public rumours were boundless; for there is 
nothing so vivid as the imagination, where a peo* 
pie have nothing to do. Bella Italia” is one great 
Castle of Indolence ; and, of course, there is no spot 
of the earth where ima^nation is more prolific. 
But all was in vain. The monks could make nothing 
of it. The Viceroy, a descendant of the grandees of 
Castile ; a noble who looked down upon all the kings 
of the universe as parvenus, and wore moustachios 
worthy of Pelayo, or a royal tiger ; held council 
upon council, and could make nothing of it Even 
the nuns could make nothing of it But the populace 
made infinite laughter of the flight of their betters: 
Palermo teemed with voluntary minstrels, who de- 
livered over the chief fugitives to immortality ; and 
the escutcheons of the leaders on the occasion 
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were covered with burlesque; until a new incident 
relieved them from the tongues of the priests^ the 
nuns, and the poets together. 

In the height of a summer's day three montlis 
after, at noon, when the sun bums so fiercely in tlic 
streets of Palermo as to give rise to the Sicilian 
story that Lucifer, having asked leave to take a 
walk through the world, and coming by accident 
into // Cfutitero, (the principal street of the city,) 
plunged instantly down to his old place* to cool him^ 
or, as the gentler phrase says, '^when none 
but dogs and Englishmen are abroad{" — the whole 
population were roused from their fiesta, by the 
sound of trumpets and drums, a chorus of mar- 
tial music. If those had announced an army at 
their gates, and if the walls, towers, and all, were 
to have been stormed within the next half-hour, 
not a Palermitan would have stirred from his pillow ; 
each man, woman, and child, on lying down on sim- 
ple dock-bed, or under silken canopy, having com- 
mitted Sicily to St. Rosolia, the saint was responsible 
for all that might happen till dinner-time. But 
there was something so exhilarating in this music, 
that to sleep was impossible : the people started up, 
and rushed to their doors and windows by one im- 
pulse : and the spectacle was worth their trouble. 

Since the day when the famous Count Rogero, 
the Norman, drove out the Mussulmans from the 
Cassar, and sent the carrier-pigeons with the letters 
dipped in blood, which extinguished the courage, 
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and blunted the scymetars^ of the Bara^en lords of 
Sicily ; there never had been so strange, so novel, 
and so magnificent a sight in the high street of 
Palermo. It was the procession of the Prince of 
Tripoli, Hoseyn Abdallah, heir to the Three Castles, 
the Ten Temples of the Desert, the Pentapolis, 
and First Cousin to the Seven Planets. He was tlie 
handsomest Moor ever seen in the city; and the 
splendour of his horse, his turban, and his scymetar, 
dazzled the eyes of all the belles, the jewellers, 
and the dragoon officers, of that luxurious capital. 
He was attended by a train of guards, dagger- 
bearers, pipe-bearers> handkerchief-bearers, and 
grooms, scarcely less magnificent than himself. 
He was now proceeding to the Viceroy’s palace, to 
present his letters, as ambassador from his father, 
Mustapha Bey, of the Tripolitan Regency, to make 
a treaty of perpetual alliance and friendship, which 
was to last, as usual, just till either of the high 
contracting parties found it convenient to break it. 

The Viceroy received the Tripolitan Prince with 
Spanish dignity, but with Spanish courtesy ; heard 
his mission through an interpreter, received a gold 
vessel of the genuine otto of Shiraz roses, a diamond 
cup of opium from the Sultan’s garden at Bach- 
tiserai, and an ataghan of the perfumed Damascus 
fabric ; all which he returned by a speech, a bow, 
and a iervent wish that his Serene Highness might 
live a thousand years. 

The Prince won the hearts of the nation by his 
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evident di^ht at every tliiiig that he aaw ; and his 
ban^mots and compliments were repeated in all the 
leading circles^ as doing extraordinary honour to 
the sagacity of a Moslem. spent his timcj tooj 
in a way that attracted all hearts : for he was con- 
stantly galloping round the environs, which are 
proverbially beautiful; and surveying the Arabic' 
remains with an eye of admiration. 

Of all European cities, scarcely excepting^Granada 
itself, the most oriental is Palermo. The Viceroy’s 
palace contains a hall of divan, in which the Sultan 
himself might sit without discovering that he was 
in the land of unbelievers : it has the fretted roof, the 
vermilion painting, the Mosaic of mother-of-pearl, 
ivory, and ebony, and the sentences from the 
Koran ; that figure in the Seraglio. But Abdallah's 
peculiar delight was in the cathedral, that noble work 
of the twelflth century, anddr8t.monument of the skill 
and splendour of the Arabian architects. Day after 
day he was seen admiring its crowd of cupolas, that 
look like golden oranges on a bed of verdure, and its 
four towers modelled on the great mosque at Medina. 

There was one deficiency in the establishment of 
this stately stranger, — ^he had left his harem behind ; 
but this omission was looked upon as so distinguished 
a compliment to cither the priests or the ladies of 
Palermo, (and each took it to themselves,) that it 
raised the Tripolitan Prince to the summit of 
popularity. 

Yet all things have an end in this best of possible 
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worlds; and, after a fortnight's wonder, the Paler- 
mitans grew weary of being enraptured : the mag- 
nificent Moslem, beard, horses, diamonds, wd all, 
lost his charm; and the noblesse and the populace 
were equally dying for want of a new wonder. 

After a month of mortal mnui^ the topic came. 
The approaching nuptials of Count Girolamo Far- 
nese with Julia Calascibetta, the loveliest woman in 
Sicily, were, announced, and threw the whole mul- 
titude into transports of joy. Girolamo was a ruffian, 
but he was of high rank and birth, chamberlain to 
the King of the Two Sicilies, a general in the service, 
and heir of half the province of Puglia. His choice 
of a Sicilian belle, in preference to the myriad of 
Neapolitan, Roman, Venetian, German, and French, 
who assailed his heart, or perhaps his fortune, with 
charms of every colour, eyes of every hue, and accents 
of every language, was taken as a positive honour 
to the island ; and every woman, from the muscle- 
gatherer at the foot of the mole to the duchess in 
her Milan chariot, painted with a thousand Cupids, 
felt herself exalted by the selection. 

But Julia was worth all the Counts of Italy, if the 
merits of the husband were to be weighed against 
the black eyes of the wife. She was young, and had 
left her convent but a mouth; yet, in that time, she 
had done more involuntary mischief, and been the 
innocent cause of a greater number of intolerable 
sonnets, than any reigning beauty since the days 
of Queen Joanna. The Sicilian women, m nuMse, 
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disappoint the eye that has expected to see a classic 
land peopled by classic forms ; but some of them 
are exquisitely handsome. They have none of the 
heavy features and yellow hair of the German V^enus> 
nor the abrupt nose and feline physiognomy of the 
French. The black eye and the black tresses are 
universal ; and^ in some instances^ the black eye has 
the living brightness of a star^ and the black tresses 
are deeper than the raven’s wing ; the shape Is sleiw 
dcr, the profile Grecian, tlie movement gay, graceful, 
and yet digtiiiied. Such the Sicilian beauty, a model 
of European loveliness. 

By the habits of Sicily, the bride prepares herself 
for the duties of the married state, by a more assi- 
duous attendance at church, for a week before the 
ceremony. Julia performed her service with the 
punctuality of a woman who had made up her mind 
to be a Countess ; and even grew more fervent as the 
hour approached. But, on tlie last day of the week, 
her caleche had waited at the door of the cathedral 
until sunset, and her attendants were wondering at 
the zeal of her devotions ; when the porter came to 
bar the gates for the night. No Julia was there. 
She had gone to the confessional of Padre Jeronimo, 
the most aanctiiied confessor within a circult«of fifty 
miles. But the father was now at his supper io the 
Refectory, and, after the next bottle of Lacryma, 
would 1 m in bed. The confusion was indescribable 
•—the convent was searched. The only conclusion 
was, ^t BO fair a creature had suddenly turned 

* 
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angel and gone to heaven^ for not on earthy nor 
under the earthy was ehe to he found : she had va- 
nished ! Palermo had lost a beauty^ the Count a 
hride^ and the populace^ what they felt worst of all, 
a marriage^ with its fireworks^ wine^ and supper. 

As if to make the confusion of her noble family 
more perplexing, Count Girolamo was to arrive the 
next day ; but they were saved from this catastrophe : 
for the Cmint never arrived. A frighted secretary, 
and half a hundred valets, stripped to the skin, 
arrived in his place ; to tell that, twenty miles from 
Messina, the Count's whole cortt^e had been stopped 
in a defile, where they found their way onward 
stopped by a barricade of rocks, and their way back- 
ward by a range of musquets, while the hill above 
them was actually alive with pikes and swords. Like 
true Neapolitan8,^''they could boast of having been 
routed without having the inhumanity to shed the 
blood of a fellow-creature ; and, like first-rate tac- 
ticians, they had finished their campmgn without the 
loss of a man. The robbers had relieved them of 
every thing in the shape of clothes or baggage, and 
thus enabled them to move more rapidly, when they ' 
were once again upon the road. But Count -Girolamo 
had been detained as a hostage for the general ransom ; 
of which every day's delay was, according to the most 
legitimate code of highway law, to[costfaim a slice of 
his ear, duly forwarded to the viceroy of Palermo. 

At twelve o'clock next day the remiiimice eras 
punctually made ; but by invisible hands. A packet 
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WAB Uid on the Viceroy’s ta;ble> close beside his last 
despatches from.the court; aisd to his surprise at the 
presumption of his n2w correspondent^ there was 
the slice, with a note appended to it, demanding* 
twenty thousand ducats for the writer's trouble. 

A council was summoned on the suldect, in which 
it Was strongly held, that, so far from the Count’s 
ears being worth so vast a sum, it would have been 
an exorbitant purchase for his whole body, and the 
bodies of all his ancestors besides. Butthe Viceroy 
was too sagacious to suffer this motion to pass : he 
knew Uk value of a great-chamberlain’s influence, 
if not of his person, and Anally settled all the scruples 
of tlie council by saying, that the money was not to 
be drawn from their own coffers, but to be raised by 
a tax upoQ the citizens. The decision then passed 
unanimously; and a letter was despatched to the 
banditti. Imploring a respite for Count Girolamo’s 
ears unUl it could be levied. The next difficulty was, 
how to raise the money, without raising an insurrec- 
tion atoig with it ; for, on the first announcement of 
the measure, the Palermitans had flung the tax-ga- 
therers from the top of the mole, and, as they saw 
thenkswimming for their lives, bade them go tell their 
masters that their sea-bathing was but a prefude to 
the general ablution of the Viceroy ^d council. 

Yet this was but a new occasion for the mag- 
nificent Moslem's generority. On hearing of the 
state emergtmcy, he ordered his chief secretary to 
appear before him. Yafcoub Effendi," said he, in 
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a tone of ^tideiit displeasure^ havfe you atO rf 
my bread, been pi^i^arhed with my rose-water, and' 
worhmy slippers?" The secretary, three times bdw- 
ing to the Priuce, and once towards the tomb of the 
Prophet, acknowledged that he held his life only by 
the breath of his highness, and humbly asked his 
pleasure. " Yakoub," was the answer, " am I to be 
the last to hear of the sorrows of my friends? I have 
slept under the roofs of this people, and must 1 turn 
my ear to the ground and say, that all is bright as the 
pearls that cover the grass in paradise, and smooth 
as the well of 2emzem? Go, take these purses to 
the Viceroy, and say to him that they, and more 
than twice their amount, are at his dxsposal,^ The 
announcement of the message was received with 
wonder by the council, and with shouts by the po- 
pulace. They crowded round the gates of his palace 
to pour forth their thanks, and assure him of their 
respect for Mahomet, though their opportunities of 
showing it were few.*' But the lordly Tripolitan 
had already sunk into the luxurious indulgence of 
his sofa. He had taken his pilaff, smoked a pipe or 
two, and wasf at the time of this effervescence of 
Sicilian gratitude, in a profound slumber, Or,^ro- 
bably, with his Prophet, dying, in spiri^ oO the 
winged horse through the' tt£|^iy-three regloite of the 
fixed stars. 

The money was deposited by YakOub bh the 
cotitidl- table. ^ Ten thousand sequins were, bri that 
smii off to' Catania, where the bandit*a1et- 
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ter had ordered it to be pai^ The other ten thou- 
sand the Viceroy put into his privy pursc^ as the 
most moderate compensation for his anxieties in 
the business. Yet^ by some unaccountable misfor- 
tune, Count Girolamo was not forthcoming. The 
messenger had reached the spot in the suburbs of 
Catania^ where he was to have found the noble cap- 
tive. He found the ruins of a villa still burn- 
ing, but no Count ; and, while he was lingering 
in the neighbourhood, he was suddenly* seized by a 
band of peasantry, who charged him with being the 
incendiary, searched him for papers, seized the 
money, which they declared to be highly suspicious, 
and, after detaining him for some nights In a kind of 
prison, sent him back to make the best of his way 
and his story. 

But while the public tongue was busy with the 
melau4toly fate of the bridegroom, a new event oc- 
curred, which produced a still more extraordinary 
sensation. Count Girolamo had left but few weepers 
for his misfortune in Sicily ; for he had once been 
governor of the island, and his harshness of charac- 
ter, and general insolence, had so far alienated the 
people, that there were some plain-spoken enough 
to wish that the banditti hajd not contented them- 
selves with nipping his^ble ears, but had applied 
the same discipline to his tongue. But the present 
event was of a nature to touch the tender bosom 
of every female. Catherina Villa Rosata, a beautiful 
girl of the Vai di Noto, was asked in marriage by 
c 
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two lovers at the same time, the youn^ Signer 
Fabian Diodatt, and the old Marefuis Manfredoni ; 
the one a simple lieutenant of dragoons, and the 
olher the proprietor of the salt marshes of Catania, 
and worth half a million of gold ducats. The lady's 
family was noble, but it was poor; and the old Mar- 
quis’s ducats altogether eclipsed the sparkling black 
eyes, and handsome countenance, of the young dra- 
goon. Cathcrina had formed a difierent estimate, 
and, as a proof of ht^r oi>inion, had descended, the 
night before her proposed marriage, a ladder, reach- 
ing from the garden-wall forty feet to her chamber- 
window, with the purpose of abandoning Sicily, and 
taking the chances of the world with the man of 
her heart. 

But love, that puts such valour into the heart of 
woman, ofleii forgets to put the vigilance of her 
watchers to sleep. At the foot of the ladder she found 
the Signor; but it was in the hands of a party of sol- 
diers, who had been posted by her family to take care 
that loveshould not carry her beyond the garden-wall. 
The Signor stormed, and threatened to invade the 
mansion with his whole regiment, sword in band. 
The lovely Catherina wept, wrung the whitest hkhds 
in the world, and was home off, fainting and longing 
to get rid of all her agonies in whatever way deatli 
might come most speedily. A guard was posted 
round the mansion during the night ; and the Marquis 
was ready to receive his bride by daybreak. The 
impatience of old bridegrooms is proverbial ; they 
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seem to be aware that they have no time to lose. 
This ardent lover of aixty-iive came attended by 
relatives^ and a jcrowd of valets, in sumptuous equi- 
pages, before the bells of the cathedral had begttti 
to toll, or the al^bbishop had read the gazette. 
The casa of tlie Count Villa Rosata was scarcely 
awake. The Marquis, however, was welcomed with 
the cordiality that men feel for a son-in-law who 
brings half a million of ducats into a family, and 
gives a hope of providing for all the sons and daugh- 
ters of the line. 

The Count proceeded to the lovely bride’s cham- 
ber. He lingered — ^the Marquis grew impatient*— 
the Count was sent for. lie returned at last, with 
a face as pale as if he had announced an earthquake, 
or a failure of the miracle of St. Janiiarius’s blood; 
the bride was not to be found. The guard were 
summoned : they were all astonishment. From the 
moment of the Signor's arrest, they had not seen a 
human being enter or leave the house, except the- 
Marquis's own aid-de-camp, who brought his ex- 
cellency's presents for the Countess, and who, on 
giving the counter-sign, had been admitted at day- 
break, and gone away in a few moments after, and 
gone alone. This left the mystery as dark ever. 
The Marquis had sent his aid-de-camp with the 
presents: they had been delivered to the attendant; 
and the/aid-de-canip was now at his side. If all 
the wit of man liad been there, nothing more could 
be done now than break up the meeting. 'J'he car- 
c2 
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riages were ordered back ; the Marquis left the 
house^ to encounter^ on his way through the streets^ 
that kind of congratulation wliich is given to one at 
whose misfortune all the world instinctively laughs; 
and the family of Villa Ilosata 'Saw their commis- 
sions and places scattered into empty air. 

But the Marquis was not yet done with fate. 
In his chagrin he had reclaimed the jewels presented 
to Catherina^ and which had been found on her 
toilet-table ; for the proprietor of the salt marshes 
loved money^ like all men who have infinitely more 
than they ever mean to make use of ; and if his heart 
could have been seen^ when his first wrath was over, 
it would have been discovered to be by no means dis- 
pleased^ that if he had not obtained the charms of a 
wife> he had^ at leasts escaped the cost of one. But 
Palermo was now no place for him: he drove> post- 
haste^ to Catania; and when^ from an ascent in the 
road^ he cast his eye over the immense expanse of 
his salt marshes, blue and dreary as they were, he 
exulted in the other half-million that he was now to 
extract from them, undisturbed by tlie cares of a 
Marchioness. The road, within about a league of 
the city, sinks into a small woody dell, crossed by a 
shallow stream : the day was sultry, and tlie drivers 
stopped for a while, to water their horses. The Mar- 
quis fell fast asleep ; until a shot shattered the glass 
above his head, and startled him from a glorious 
dream, in which he had seen himself Viceroy of 
Mexico^ and making his grand entry over a road 
covered with dollars and duoatooiis. 
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He awoke in a new world : there was not a soul 
within sight ; three of the horses of his travelling 
chariot were grazing on the 1»ank> and one was lying 
down in the stream to cool himself ; hut not a posti- 
lion^ not a valetj not a human being of the dozen 
that had attended him up to this spot^ was visible. 
However, there were signs of worldly visitants: 
for, as the Marquis opened his eyes more widely, 
he found that his trunks were cut away from the 
chariot, that his jewel case was gone, and that he was 
without purse, watch, or pocket-book. Never was 
noble personage less indebted to the gifts of fortune : 
but the sun was going down ; hi half an hour more 
the defile would be black as midnight, and the farce 
of robbery might be finished by the tragedy of 
putting his nobility out of the world. The Marquis 
was shrewd enough to draw the conclusion, and to 
take instant means to avoid its being realized. To 
harness the horses to his chariot was out of the 
question — ^for to catch them he soon found hopelesk ; 
but he could still walk, and he pushed onward for 
Catania. Night fell as he entered on his beloved 
marshes ; and, for the first time, he found them in- 
tolerably long and frightfully dreary: their pesti- 
lential vapour rose up round him, and he began to 
think that money might be made hi more merciful 
ways than in covering the most fertile soil in the 
world with a waste of sterile and deadly fen. He 
reached Catania at midnight, after a march which 
he thought would be his last, and after being be- 
c3 
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wildered for six hours in this labyrinth of sand^ salt^ 
and water. 

That night’s inarch gave him a moral lesson. 
Nothing makes a man feel the vanity of human 
things so much as losing his ‘money; and nothing 
softens the heart so much as the fear of being shot. 
The Marquis^ too^ like most marquises^ had something 
to repent of. In early life he had privately married 
a Calabrese Ventis^ a creature of brilliant eyesj 
buoyant spirits^ and fond heart. He lived with her for 
a year^ had a son^ and succeeded to the Manfredoni 
estate and title ; but^ becoming a great man, and a 
great knave at the same time> he stole away from the 
fair Calabrese, and emerged into Sicilian society as 
thg, richest of bachelors. Of course, all matrons with 
msiny daughters proclaimed him the wisest, best, 
and handsomest of mankind ; and all the daughters 
of those mothers fell in love with him at first sight. 
But in Sicily, as in the rest of the world, not even 
marquises have their privileges for nothing; ^and 
some of the lovers of those quick-sighted damsels, 
indignant at the public scorn which naturally falls 
upon the jilted, marked the rich and adorable 
cause of their rejection for instant vengeance. 
Manfredoni twice had a carbine-load of bullets 
discharged through his chamber window ; was once 
stilettoed coming from the Opera ; and lived in per- 
p^al terror of being poisoned by his own cook. 

The life of triumph was too dearly purchased 
on such terms; and, to make universal peace, he at 
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length proclaimed an aversion to Hymon> fled from 
a pmr of rosy cheeks and coral lips as he would 
from a rattle-snake^ and gave up his soul to merry- 
makings and his body to the salt marshes. lie had 
now received another specimen of the hazard of 
his attractions; and he resolved^ long before the toll 
of midnight from the cathedral tower of Catania^ 
never to fall in love or to be beloved again. 

The Palermitans were highly amused at the ad- 
venture ; which^ by some spelb had reached them^ in 
all its details^ with the rapidity of an Aleppo carrier- 
pigeon: but when the tale more slowly made its way 
through the silken curtains and drowsy luxury of 
the Tripolitan palace^ it threw its whole tribe of 
pale-faced and tiger-moustachioed opium-eaters 
into roars of laughter. The gravity of the,son^ "bf 
Mahomet was never so shaken before. Even his 
Highness^ Hoseyn Abdallah^ was seen to smile; and> 
sending for his pipe^ coffee^ and secretary^ ad- 
dressed the yellow-visagcd and trembling slave : 

Yakoub Elfendi/'^^aid his Highness. " I am here/* 
was the answer^ at the feet of your throne, longing 
to kiss the dust of grandeur off the slippers of ma- 
jesty.” The slave bowed his forehead four times to 
the ground, thrice to the Prince, and once to ^ecca. 

What dogs those infldels are, Yakoub,*' said hia 
Highness, with a smile; they have not the hoifesty 
to lay down the fair price for a woman, nor the sense ' 
to manage her when they have made the purchase. 
But we must have pity for the fools who know 
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nothing of the Koran, and who are born, like their 
brother dogs, with their eyes shut, though, unlike the 
dogs, they never open them.” He took a purse from 
his sash, and, throwing it on the floor, said, “ Take 
these sequins to the unfortunate Infidel, and let him 
buy a wife, and be comforted.”-*— Light of the 
world,” said Yakoub, he is the son of sorrow 
already ; and a wife would be to his soul what the 
pepper of the isles of the yellow sea would be to 
the foot of the bastinadoed. Besides, the purse 
contains but a thousand sequins. May your slave 
speak the truth before he dies?” — Speak, then, 
Eflendi,” said his Highness, " but be brief.” — 

Then," said Yakoub, ^^the truth is tins: that 
the price of the fairest of the fair in the doini« 
nions of my lord would not buy petticoats and 
pincushions for the daughters of the unbelievers. 
They would spend more hi a week in colours for 
their checks, curls for their foreheads, and combs 
for their curls, than would buy a harem.” 

His Highness was astonished, and thanked Ma- 
homet tliat he was not born in a climate where 
combs and curls were so essential, and the colours 
of women’s cheeks so dear. But, take this purse,” 
said he ; *** the gifts of the mighty must not return 
to them, unless in thanks,’ as it is written in the 
book of books, and distribute it, among the people.” 
The purse was forthwith carried from his Highness’s 
presence. The secretary subtracted from it only 
three-fourths for his trouble, gave the remainder 
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to the poor^ and received, in return, ten thousand 
blessings ibr his Highness, from all the mendicants 
of the city. Never was man so popular in Palermo. 

But the public joy was soon to be dashed with 
grief. An unusual bustle was perceived in his 
Highness's palace ; horses were caparisoned, sump- 
ter mules were hired, and it was at length formally 
announced to the Viceroy, that the embassy was 
about to take leave. Nothing could exceed the noble 
Spaniard's regret, for his own revenue had been 
prodigiously benefited by the outlay of the infidel ; 
he having mulcted every dealer with his Highness's 
household, from the hirer of the palace down to the 
seller of charcoal, in one-half his gains. The loss 
of the embassy was a national calamity ; and to 
detain it, even but for a week longer, the Viceroy 
invited his Highness to be present at the most 
imposing ceremony of the church, the taking of the 
veil by a noble nun. All Palermo was in a tumult 
of delight at the news ; and the handsome Moslem 
grew into higher favour than ever, from his thxis 
being the promoter of the general festival. The 
streets echoed no longer the melancholy cries of 

O Divina J^ovidenaa/ poveretto morto di fame, 
O honi eervi di Dio, fated la carita!"* which the 
English travellers universally take for national 
melodies, and copy down in their journals ; declar- 
ing the Italians tlie most musical people alive. But 

« O, Divine Providence '—A wrcti’h dying of hunger.— O good 
|iaq[ile, givediBTity !** The cry of tlic Italian beggen* 
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now the air rang with shouts of Fiva U Grande ! 
— Vmi Abdallah ! — Viimn gli Moalemani /’* All was 
joy; with no slight tendency to the Koraiii that 
inculcated the giving of sequins. A Mahometan 
missionary might have done wonders at Palermo 
during tliat week. 

At length the day of public happiness dawned. 
All the city rushed to the cathedral at daybreak. 
And no building on earth could be fitter for the 
most sumptuous disjilays of the Romish worship. 
It was built by the Saracens^ and had for many a 
year echoed from its gilded walls, fretted roof, and 
Parian and porphyry columns, the sounds of Allah 
il Allah!” Ilut the sword of Count Rogero had driven 
out the infidels ; and, for five hundred years, the 
glorious cathedral had exchanged AlUih, il Allah!*' 
for the sounds of Maria sanvtiesima! — Firgojmrie^ 
ei ma ! — ilf ater JOukiesinm ! — Dca ceUtmima ! — Ora 
pro mbis /” On this occasion, the ceremony was to 
be enhanced by making three nuns instead of one. 
The three lovely youngest daughters of the noble 
houses of Lconforte, Monteleone, and Panda tari, 
three living rosebuds, were on this day to plant 
their beauties in the cloister: they each had a 
lover, perhaps many ; but the honour of their fami« 
lies was concerned in each bequeathing a daughter 
to the (’hurch ; and wdiat is love in the child com- 
pared to honour in the parent ? 

The assembly was all magnificence, nobility, and 
rapture. Every moment increased the public eager- 
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ness. At length the bell toilet! noon; the gates of the 
chancel were thrown open ; every human being was 
on tiptoe,-— every heart panted. Suddenly a scream 
was heard—it was followed by a confused sound 
of feet: and the sound was followed by the appear- 
ance of the lady abbess of the noble convent of St. 
Agnes de Spalatro rushing in with her veil dishevel- 
led, and fainting in the astonished archbishop’s antis. 
The news transpired too soon ; the three nuns were 
not to be nuns ; they were gone ; but wJiethcr by 
magic none could tell. Human search was of no 
avail ; they were not to be found within convent or 
cathedral. The ceremony now broke up in infinite 
disorder. All Palermo was scandalized, peculiarly by 
its failure in the presence of the great Mahometan. 

What will he think of our religion was the cry 
from noon till midnight, under every roof in the city. 

They were still to sufler the further calamity of his 
Highness’s departure. Next morning, at day-break, 
his train was seen issuing from the Porta Felice, and 
passing along at the foot of Monte Pelcgrino, till it 
reached the angle of the road leading across the island 
to Messina. The multitude followed him for miles, 
partly through gratitude, partly through idleness, 
for they had nothing else to do, and partly for the 
pauls and other coins which his Highness and his 
attendants occasionally threw into the road. 

The -noble Moslem's departure had eclipsed even 
the loss of the three nuns ; and nothing was talked 
of for a week but his jewels, his horses, his pearls. 
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and his beard. But this topic went the way of all 
the rest ; and Palermo was yawning away by ten 
thousand at a time, when it was revived by the ru- 
mour that some terrible tragedy had been done, 
or was doing, in the palace lately occupied by the 
famous Tripolitan. The rumour became more in- 
teresting by the fact, that Count Girolamo had 
actually made his appearance, was in the palace 
with a tale of the most romantic horrors, and, in a 
state of the highest indignation, had superseded the 
Viceroy, and ordered all the troops in Palermo to 
be under arms, at midnight, for an expedition across 
the mountains. 

The Count’s tale was curious enough, though not 
uncommon in the loveliest of all climates ; and was 
true enough, though told in a land where everybody 
confesses to a friar once a month. 

On his journey from Messina every thing had gone 
well for the first day ; but, at night, he had been 
seized in his quarters at the foot of iEtna, his escort 
taken, and his own noble person consigned to a troop 
of mountain robbers, who kept guard over him in 
one of their dens, and practised the indignity on his 
noble ears which had so much excited the pleasantry 
of his ill-wishers at Palermo. The whole council 
expressed their surprise. " Further," said the 
Count, " I discovered, by the conversation of my 
guards, that a grand scheme for turning you all into 
the burlesque tliat you so richly deserve, was going 
on^bj favour of my absence ; that the fellow whom 
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they call Maiio^di-ferro, but*wlio is unquestionably 
the rejected son of the Marquis Manfredoni, after 
having played the pirate in every comer of the 
Mediteri^ean^ had^ by joining with the Maltese 
galleys in pursuit of a Turkish corsair off your 
coasts contrived to carry off the prize, and then, 
equipping hirnself in the Turk's finery, made his ap- 
pearance in this most worshipful city of fools, as his 
Highness Hoscyri Abdallah, Ambassador of Tripoli.” 
The (lloimcil were dumb witli wonder. . 

Furthermore,” said tlie Count, with increased 
indignation, the pirate having had the unspeakable 
insolence to fall in love, two or three years ago, 
with the lady whom 1 intended for my bride, had 
the insufferable insolence to persuade her to run 
away with him on the very night when I was to 
have arrived in Palermo: and, to this hour, the 
Damn Calascibctta is living with the knave. Fur- 
thermore, the young Countess Villa llosata, having 
been the particular friend of the Dama, this Signor 
Mano-di-ierro contrived to carry her off* too, and 
save hek from a marriage with a man to whom she 
had no oilier objections than that he was old,^ ugly, 
and not to her liking. Even tlic old Marquis was 
not better off than others ; for the bandit inanAged to 
give him postillions and an escort out of his own 
troop. Of course he was robbed without further 
trouble. Finally, most noble and wise C’ouncil, 
the Signor, understanding that it pleased not his 
new wife that three nuns should be made in one 
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flay, though with no other reason against it but that 
they hated the siglit of the veil, and were in love 
with three coxcombs of their own clioice ,* managed 
to carry off the whole three from their cells, between 
vespers and matins, and give them for companions 
to his Calascibetta/' 

The whole assembly started from their seats in 
astonishment ; and, each Councillor professing that 
he hail long suspected sometliing extraordinary in 
the pretended Moslem’s seclusion, demanded that 
a price should he set upon his head. 

Dotards,” exclaimed the Count, risii)g,’">^^'J have 
not left the vengeance of Count Cirolamo. to sleepers 
like you : behold this dagger !” He drew a blade 
from under his cloak, red from hilt to point That 
colour is his heart’s blood. Last night one of his 
gang led me to the cottage where he lay unguarded 
— I drove that weapon through his heart-— I forced 
his perfidious wife to rise. And she is now in my 
palace. So may the wrongs of Girolamo be re- 
venged !” fie descended from his scat with the 
worils, and rushed from the chamber. 

The news spread instantly through Palermo ,\and, 
to believe llieoiselves, there was not a more Saga- 
cious city under the sun. Every man had recognised 
the pirate in the showy Moslem from the beginning, 
and had kept the secret from mere generosity.” 
The ladies were not less aware of the retreat of the 
fair Calascibetta; but " they had felt that it was not 
becoming, to separate man and wife.” However, their 
feelings were soon drawn to more important matters; 
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a summons* to a ^;rand ball at the Count’s nilacc 
in celebration of lii.s inteiuh marriage wi 
fair Calascibctta. All Palermo was enchanted : the 
!n^n, with the magnanimous justice which had de- 
posed a Viceroy wlio suffered banditti to cut off tlie 
ears of royal chamberlains ; and tlie ladies, with his 
magnauinious determination to marry at all liazmls, 
and turn a weeping widow into a blooming wife. 

The night came, the ball was given, the arch- 
bishop was in his pontificals; and the bride, tearful, 
pale, and in agonies of sorrow and reluctance, was 
forced tb tbe altar by her family. Count Girolamo was 
in his cabinet waiting for the priestly summons. But 
a strangeiiu^l suddenly struck the general ear. AH 
paused. In another moment the door of the cabinet 
was thrown open, and the Count rushed out with a ' 
look of terror : a bloodhound, of the largest breed 
of the Abruzzos, was at his heels. All shrank from 
the bared tusks and fiery eyes of the animal, which 
was scarcely inferior to an ordinary-sized lion.^ 
Swords were drawn ; but be burst his way throttg%‘ 
all obstacles, and, with his broad nostrils, traCK^I 
the,, flying (Jonut. At length Girolamo, m his 
despair, drawing his dagger, took •refuge at the 
altar. I'he bloodhound stored at its ftiof fur an 
iusUmt^ as if measuring his victim: and then, with a 
roar aftd a tremendous bound, fastened on his throat, 
and tore him to the grouiul. The outcry was now 
universaJ: women fainted, men rushed to force 
away or kiU the infuriated animal : hut it was too 
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late. The bloodhound^ laying one huge paw on the 
Count's breast^ and with the other pressing down 
his forehead^ darted his fangs into his naked throat. 
Girolamo made one or two desperate struggles, 
tried to stab the .'tniinai, failed, and sank backward. 
A groan and a convulsion told that there had fled 
the spirit of the tyrant, the man of fiery passions, 
and the author of many a secret murder. 

Calascibetta, screaming with horror, fled from the 
sight, — the nobles dispersed, — a jiroch verbal of the 
transaction was forwarded to Court, — every house 
in Paleimo was full of various versions of the story 
for a week ; and then it abandoned them once more 
to etiHui, 

Two years after, it was announced that the old 
Marquis Manfredoiii had died, acknowledging the son 
whom he had abandoned in infancy, and leaving him 
a million of sequins. A man, witli a fourth of the 
sum, could not be suspected of any thing less than 
angelic virtues, and certainly the young Marquis was 
never charged Avith having been a pirate ; but he 
was observed to be in delicate health, in conse- 
quence, it was said, of a stab which had' left. him 
for dead, and from w'hich his recovery vJas long 
doubtful. The lady Calascibetta was with him, 
looking lovelier than ten houries ; and what was an 
object of unceasing remark, she was always attended 
by an enormous Abruzzo bloodhound, which she 
decorated with ribbons and oniaments, and which, 
next to the young Marquis, seemed to be the greatest 
favourite she had in the world. Argo. 
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THE FALLEN CHIEF. 

BY THE IlON. MRS. NORTON. 

Wearily the homeward troops arc mareliin^ on 
their way, 

And iiiournfully each warrior brow to earth is bent 
to-day. 

Mournfully ; though the day be theirs — though 
victory be won : 

F(»r the gallant Chief lies cold and stifT, whoso 
spirit led tliem on. 

The arm of strength is powerless — the eyes have 
closed in pain— 

The fearless voice they all obey'd, shall never cheer 
again. 

How should their hearts with fervour swell ? tlieir 
proud shouts rend the sky ? 

Without the triumph on his brow, they feel no 
victory. 

The fire that roused to do or die/' is biiriiing faint 
and dim : 

He fought and bled for Freedom — they only fought 
for him ! , 

Beside the warrior's rested bier a form is seen to 
kneel. 

With pallid cheek and wi|d bright eyes, that unto 
Heaven appeal. 

j> 
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Oh ! when his burning eloquence her ^dent soul ‘ 
inspired, 

If she but saw his banner wave, her cheek and 
bosom fired. 

But now, what recks she of the day? of tyranny 
o'erthrown ? 

What recks she that the land is free, where she 
must dwell alone ? 

« Victory ! Victory !” To whom? Alas! what boots 
it now. 

When death’s etenial shadow clouds that vainly- 
laurell'd brow ? 

Her languid limbs arc cold and faint, her heavy 
eyes are dim: 

He lived and died for Freedom — ohe only lived for 
him ! 

But, Oh ! upon this weary earth, what shall their 
portion be. 

Who, when his proud voice cheer’d them on, could 
have the heart to flee ? 

Far, far away from all they loved, tlieir cold 
remains shall rest, 

A foreign soil the only turf that shades each recreant 
breast. 

Where their horae-flres are blazing high, the weed 
shall grow instead ; 

Their banners foes shall trample down, their wives 
shall strangers wed; 
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And ever in the battle-Aeld, as one by one departs^ 

Chill fears shall tremble in their souls^ and stiokc 
their sinking hearts ; 

A weighty as if of heavy chains^ shall clog each 
coward limb : 

Freedom forsook their standard^ when they deserted 
him! 


ROMAN PEASANTS • 

While flowers are gay, and fruits are sweet. 
And heavens are brightly blue. 

And there are happy friends to meet, 

And happy children too ; 

While sainted chapels call to prayer. 

And nature's incense fans the air, — 

Though all the world be full of core, — 
Creatures of happiness ! no share 
Of sorrow lights on you. 

The bee, tlie bird, on busy wing. 

Glide through the olive wood ; 

Their songs of ecstacy they sing. 

Sweet songs, to solitude ; 

But neither bees, nor birds, can tell 
What exquisite emotions dwell. 

Poor peasants ! in the holy cell 
Of your poor hearts, that love so well. 

And only dream of good. 

* It in {iropcr (o explain tliat Dr. Bowring favoured (he jKditr«r with 
tlieie beautiful venes, as an illustration of the |»late which fonns (lie 
Froniispiece. 
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'* Aud HOW *twaii donc‘i~>(m the lone mHovc wea* plighted 
Their hciirtB;~thc8tHr8« their nuptial torches, died 
Beauty upon tlic beautiful they lighted 1" 

MVRON. 

The mist was sleeping on the hiU, 

The dew was on the brakc> 

And the wild-bird"s scream went lone and shrill. 
Along a quiet lake : 

In the deep silence of the night, 

A youth and maiden stand. 

Where the waters ripple low and light. 

Like music to the strand. 

There was a spell of holiness 

Around them, as they stood, — 

The starry night in her gala dress. 

And the bright and peaceful flood ; — 

But the pale girl shook with a silent fear, 

As he knelt before her, there. 

And his voice, like a spirit^s, low and clear. 
Went forth on the quiet air. 

Long years ago, on this same spot, 

I knelt before you first ; 

And told (oh, is the tale foigot ? } 

The love that childhood nursed ; 

Such love as only childhood can : — 

You wept and listen’d then. 

And bade me, when I. grew a man. 

To tell the tale again. 
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We parted on this spot of ground^ 

With fast but pleasant tears ; 

And the busy world went on its rounds 
With its hopes and with its fears ; 

And now I am a man, — 'mid men 
Of sterner mood and brow : — 

Moonlight was on those waters then. 

Moonlight is on them now ! 

If thou wilt plight me thy heart and h;^nd. 
And live where my Others lie ; 

1 will build thee a bower in another land. 

And under as blue a sky ; 

If thou wilt buffet the waves of time. 

And the storms of the world, with me, 

1 will find thee a home in a sunny clime. 

Far over the western sea ! 

1 do Tiot promise tlice gold to wear, 

Nor gems of price and pride ; 

But thou shalt weave in thine own bright hair 
The flower of the mountain- side : 

Thy place with the dames of that land shall be, 
'Mid the high and the noble of blood. 

And thy step on tliehill be as proud and fr<^ 
As the bride of a chieflain's should. 

** I do not promise thee lighted hall. 

The torch, nor the diamond's glare ; 

You must say farewell to tlic midnight ball. 
When you tread on the wild heaths there : 
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But you shall see from your bower^ a£ar^ 

The lake as it sleeps in light ; 

And the tranquil rays of the evening star. 

As it rests on the waves by night. 

** 1 do not promise thee page to wait. 

Nor maiden to bend the knee ; 

1 do not promise thee robe of state. 

Nor gilded canopy : 

I may not lead thee to lordly dome. 

Where pride and the proud ones be ; 

But I '11 share with thee, in my fatlier's home. 
What my fathers have shared witli me. 

I give thee the promise that childhood gave. 
In its first and fervent love ; 

To share one dwelling, on land or wave. 

And one guiding-star above : 

One bliss,— one pain, — one hope, — one fear, — 
One altar, and one God ; — 

One trust hereafter — and one here ; 

One grave, and one green sod !" 

The tale is told — ^his lips are mute. 

And bent to earth his brow ; 

One tear of her's has stain'd his lute ; — 

Plow beat his pulses now ? 

'fell me, sweet cousin, if you know. 

When maiden's cheek grows pale. 

And when her tears begin to flow. 

How answers she such talc ? 
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WHEN SOME FOND BOY. 

*' And how 1 strove to gain a heart 
Which every coxcomb ihiiikK his own." 

MOORK. 

When some fond hoy, more blest thanJ, 
Shall roses in thy hair. 

Tell him, the flowers his hand flings by. 

Once bloomM, as brig^ht as his do, there ; 
And when, beneath this starry sky. 

He wakes the lute 1 used to fill. 

Oh ! tell him that another’s sigii 
Is warm upon its surface still. 

And if, perchance, thy lovred Gazelle 
Should fly the stranger’s touch, and hide 
Its head within thy bovom’s swell. 

And nestle there, in trembling pride ; 

Oh ! tell him there was one, whose lip 
That dark-eyed thing so loved to kiss. 

That it had fondly learn’d to sip 
The dews from thine, to water his. 

And for the rest, — when twilight's hour 
Shall see thee wandering on with him. 

Or in thine own acacia bower. 

Whose light. Love’s own, is all so dim : 

Tell him there’s not a flower below. 

And not a silent star above. 

And not a breeze that whispers so. 

That have not heard another’s love. 
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LAWIIENCE’S PICTUEE OF A CHILD. 

BY 1>R. BOWAINO. 

Oh I could childhood’s beauty last 
Mobile the storms of time roll past ; 

Could the heaven that brightens o'er it 
Brighten stilly with earth before it, — 

What a joy it were to be. 

Blessed child ! a child like thee f 

But, as dew-drops from the tree. 

Or as star-lights fade and flee. 

Or as roses on their stem,— > 

Childhood's beauties glide away : 

May not boyhood gather th^m ? 

May not manhood wear them Nay! 

Happy art ! — 'tis thine to save 
Childhood's beauties from the grave : 

Thine to fix the transient charm,-* 

Thine, Time’s legions to disarm ; 

Thine, O high prerogative I 
Immortality to give. 

Who, of all the heirs of art,— 

Who, like Lawrence, could impart 
Life and light, — till beauty seemed 
^rhat ev'ii Beauty's glance outbeam'd J 
Glorious master f who but he 
Taught, that lovely infancy 
Lovelier than itself could be! 
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THE PORTHAIT. 

Tiiou thing, that speak’st mthout a tongue ; 

That seest with those unseeing eyes ; 

That still, thro* ages, shalt be young ; 

Unliving, yet that never dies J 
Thou lovely offspring of the mind. 

Bright infant of the dark — to be ; ' 

Tell me, what fates of human kind 

Shall Heaven^s high verdict stamp on Uiee? 

Tell me, if that mysterious gaze 
Shall kindle with the poet's fire ; 

That lip the song immortal raise : 

That hand strike rapture from the lyre ; 
Till on thy brow the wreath is bound. 

Of all Earth’s bards the mightiest bard ; 
And still, tho’ honours throng thee round. 
Thyself thine own sublime reward ? 

Beware ! nor tread the Muses' hill, 

Tho' lovely visions lead the way ; 

There 's poison in Us laurcli’d rill. 

There 's madness in its golden ray. 

Tho' Music spoke in every string. 

Thou, too, shalt feel fisme's ebbing tide ; 
Fortune afar shall wave her wing ; 

Boy ! thou shalt perish in thy pride 
n 
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Or wouldst thou draw the soldier’s sword. 
To smite the nations^ or to save ; 

To see thy haughty flag adored. 

The terror of the land and wave ; 

To see the thousand trumps of fame 
Upraised for thee, and thee alone ; 

The fear of empires in thy name, 

The strength of empires in thy throne ? 

Boy ! look within the conqueror’s heart, 
And see the brood that nestle there ; 

The blood, the agony, the art. 

The wild suspense, the fierce despair ; 

The thoughts that, like a lava-stream. 
Consume the mighty to the grave:— 

Boy ! rouse thee from the deadly dream. 
Nor die Ambition's worn-out slave. 

Or, wouldst thou give thy soul to gold. 
And, making earth and sea thy mine. 

See wealth on all their breezes roll'd ; 

The Indian and his treasures thine ? 

Boy ! there are miseries of heart. 

That turn the wealth of worlds to gall : 

Be wiser, choose the better part ; 

And love but one, the K^ng of all ! 





THE LEGEND OF THE TEUFEL-HAUS. 


BY THE AUTIiOB OF LILUAIT. 

The way was lone, and the hour was late. 

And Sir Rudolph was far from his castle gate. 
The night came down, by slow degrees. 

On the river stream, and the forest trees; 

And by the heat of the heavy air. 

And by the lightning's distant glare. 

And by the rustling of the woods, 

And by the roaring of the floods. 

In half ail hour, a man might say. 

The Spirit of Storm would ride that way. 

But little he cared, that stripling pale. 

For the sinking sun, or the rising gale ; 

For he, as he rode, was dreaming now, 

Poor youth, of a woman's broken vow. 

Of the cup dashed down, ere the wine was tasted. 
Of elo(;uent speeches sadly wasted. 

Of a gallant heart all burnt to ashes, 

And the |{aron of Katzberg's long moustaches. 
So the earth below, and the heaven above. 

He saw them not ; — those dreams of love. 

As some have found, and some will find. 

Make men extremely deaf and blind. 

At last he opened his great blue eyes, 
And,^ooking about in vast surprise. 

Found that his hunter had turned his back 
An hour ago on the beaten track, 

E 2 
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Atid now was tlircading a forest hoar^ 

Where steed had never stepped before. 

" By Ci£sar*s head/' Sir Rudolph said, 

" It were a sorry joke. 

If 1 to-night should make my bed 
On the turf, beneath an oak ! 

Poor Roland reeks from head to hoof 
Now, for thy sake, good roan, 

I would we were beneath a roofi 
Were it the foul fiend’s own !” 

Ere the tongue could rest, ere the lips could close. 
The sound of a listener's laughter rose. 

It was not the scream of a merry boy 
When harlequin waves his wand of joy ; 

Nor the shout from a serious curate, won 
By a bending bishop's annual pun ; 

Nor the roar of a Yorkshire clown oh, no ! 

It was a gentle laugh, and low ; 

Half uttered, perhaps, and stilled half, 

A good old-gentlemanly laugh ; 

Such as my uncle Peter's are. 

When he tells you his tales of Dr. Parr. 

The rider looked to the left and the right. 

With something of marvel, and mure of fright : 
But brighter gleamed his anxious eye. 

When a light shone out from a hill hard by. 
Thither he spurred, as gay and glad 
As Mrs. Macquill's delightful lad. 
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When he turns away from the Pleas of the Crown, 
Or flings, with a yawn, old Saunders down. 

And flies, at last, from all the mysteries 
Of Plaiiitifl^* and Defendants’ histories. 

To make himself sublimely neat. 

For Mrs. Camac’s, in Mansfield Street. 

At a lofty gate Sir Rudolph halted ; 

Down from his seat Sir Rudolph vaulted : 

And he blew a blast, with might and main. 

On the bugle that hung by an iron chain. 

The sound called up a score of sounds 

The screeching of owls, and the baying of hounds. 

The hollow toll of the turret bell, 

The call of tlie watchful sentinel. 

And a groan at last, like a peal of thunder. 

As the huge old portals rolled asimder. 

And gravely from the castle hall 
Paced forth the white-robed seneschal. 

He staid not to ask of what degree 
So fair and famished a knight might be ; 

But knowing that all untimely question 
Ruffles the temper, and mars the digestion, 

He laid his hand upon the crupper. 

And said, — ** You're just in time for supper !" 

» 

They led him to the smoking board. 

And placed him next to the castle's lord. 

He looked around with a hurried glance : 

You may ride from the border to fair Penzance, 

E 3 
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And nowhcic, but at Epsotn llaces^ 

Find such a group of ruffian faces, 

As thronged that chamber : some were talking 
Of feats of hunting and of hawking, 

And some were drunk, and some were dreaming. 
And some found pleasure in blaspheming. 

He thought, as he gazed on the fearful crew, 

That the lamps that burned on the walls burned blue. 
They brought him a pasty of mighty size. 

To cheer his heart, and to charm his eyes ; 

They brought the wine, so rich and old. 

And fifed to the brim the cup of gold ; 

The knight looked down, and the knight looked up, 
Buthecarvcdiiot tlic meat, and he drained not the cup. 

Ho ho/' said his host with angry brow, 

I wot our guest Is fine ; 

Our fare is far too coarse, I trow. 

For such nice taste as thine : 

Yet trust me 1 have cooked the food, 

And I have filled the can. 

Since 1 have lived in this old wood. 

For many a nobler man.” — 

The savoury buck and the ancient cask 
To a weary man are sweet ; 

But ere he taste, it is fit he ask 

For a blessing on bowl and meat. 

Let me but pray for a minute's space, 

And bid me pledge ye then ; 

I swear to ye, by our Lady's grace, 

T shall cat and drink like ten !” 
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The lord of the cattle in wrath arose^ 

He frowned like a fiery dragon ; 

Indignantly he blew his nose. 

And overturned the flagon. 

And, ** Away,” quoth he, " with the canting priest, 
Who conies uncalled to a midnight feast, 

And breathes through a helmet his holy licnisori. 

To sour my hock, and spoil my venison !” 

That moment all the lights went out ; 

And they dragged him forth, that rabble rout. 

With oath, and threat, and foul scurrility. 

And every sort of incivility. 

They barred the gates ; and the peal of laughter. 
Sudden and shrill, that followed alter, 

Died off into a dismal tone. 

Like a parting spirit’s painful moan. 

** 1 wish,” said Rudolph, as he stood 
On foot in the deep and silent wood ; 

1 wish, good Roland, rack and stable 
May be kinder to-night than their master’s table !” 

By this the storm had fleeted by ; 

And the moon with a quiet smile looked out 
From the glowing arch of a cloudless sky, 

Flinging her silvery beams about * 

On rock, tree, wave, and gladdening ail 
With just as miscellaneous bounty. 

As Isabel’s, whose sweet smiles fall 
In half an hour on half the county. 
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Less wild Sir lludolph^fi pathway seemed^ 

As he turned from that discourteous tower ; 

Small spots of verdure gaily gleamed 
On eitlier side; and many a flower^ 

Lily, and violet, and heart's-ease. 

Grew by the way, a fragrant liorder ; 

And the tangled boughs of the hoary trees 
Were twined in picturesque disorder: 

And there came from the grove, and there came from 
the hill. 

The loveliest sounds he had ever heard. 

The cheerful voice of the dancing rill. 

And the sad, sad song of the lonely bird. 

And at last he stared with wondering eyes. 

As well he might, on a huge pavilion : 

'Twas clothed with stuffs of a hundred dyes. 

Blue, purple, orange, pink, vermilion ; 

And there were quaint devices traced 
All round in the Saracenic manner ; 

And the top, which gleamed like gold, was graced 
With the drooping folds of a silken banner ; 

And on the poles, in silent pride. 

There sate small doves of white enamel ; 

And the veil from the entrance was drawn aside. 
And flung on the humps of a silver camel. 

In short it was the sweetest thing 
For a >veary youth in a wood to light on ; 

And finer far than what a king 
Built up, to prove his taste, at Brighton. 
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The gilded gate was all unbarred ; 

Aiub close beside for a guards 

There lay two dwarfs with monstrous noses, 

lloth fust asleep upon some roses. 

Sir Rudolph entered ; rich and bright 
Was all that met his rairishcd sight ; 

Soft tapestries from far countries brought^ 

Rare cabinets with gems inwrought. 

White vases of the finest iitould. 

And mirrors set in burnished goliL 
ll]) 0 n a couch a greyhound slumbered ; . 

And a small table was encumber'd 
AVitli paintings^ and an ivory lute. 

And sweetmeats, and delicious fruit. 

Sir Rudolph lost no time in praising.; 

For he, 1 should have said, was gasing, 

In attitude extremely tragic, 

U])on a sight of stranger magic ; 

A sight, which, seen at such a season, 

Might well astonish Mistress Jleasofi, 

And scare Dame Wisdom from her fences 
Of rules and niaxitns, moods and tenses. 

Beneath a ciimson canopy 
A ludy, passing fair, was lying ; 

Deep sleep was on her gentle eye, • 

And in her slumber she was sighing 
Bewitching sighs, such sighs as say 
Beneath the moonlight to a lover, 

Things, which the coward tongue by day 
Would not, for all the world, discover : 
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She lay like a shape of eculptured stone. 

So pale, so tranquil she had thrown. 

For the warm evening's sultriness. 

The broidered coverlet aside ; 

And nothing was there to deck or hide 
The glory of her loveliness. 

But a scarf of gauze, so light and thin 
You might see beneath the dazzling skin. 

And watch the purple streamlets go 
Thro* the valleys of white and stainless snow. 
Or here and tliere a waywrard tress 
^Yhich wandered out with vast assurance 
From the pearls that kept the rest in durance. 
And lluttcred about, as if 'twould try 
To lure a zephyr from the sky. 

Bertha ! '* — ^large drops of anguish came 
On lludolpli’s brow, as he breathed the name,- 
Oh fair and false one, wake, and fear ; 

I, the betrayt'd, the scorned, am here." 

The eye moved not from its dull eclipse. 

The voice came not from the fast-shut lips ; 

No matter I well that gazer knew 
The tone of bliss, and the eyes of blue. 

Sir Uudolph hid his burning face 
With both his hands for a minute’s space. 

And all his frame in awful fashion 
W as shaken by some sudden passion. 

What guilty fancies o'er him ran ?— 

Oh, l*ity will be slow to guess them ; 
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And nevcr> save to the holy man. 

Did good Sir Rudolph e'er coniess tlicin. 

But soon his spirit you might deem 

C'amc fortli from the shade of the fciurful dream ; 

His cheek, though pale, was calm again. 

And he spoke in peace, though he spoke iu pain. 

Not mine, not mine !— now Mary mother 
Aid me the sinful hope to smother \ 

Not mine, not mine ! — I have loved thee long ; 
Thou hast quitted me with grief and wrong. 

But pure the heart of a knight should « 
l^leep on, sleep on, thou art safe for me. 

Yet shall thou know, by a certain sign, 

Whose lips have been so near to thine, 

Whose eyes have looked upon thy sleep. 

And turned away, and longed to weep, 

AYhose heart, — mourn, — madden as it will, — 

Has spared thee, and adored thee, still !*' 

His purple mantle, rich and wide. 

From his neck the trembling youth untied, 

And flung it o’er those dangerous charms. 

The swelling neck, and the rounded arms. 

Once more he looked, once more he sighed ; 

And away, away, from^the perilous tent, 

Swifl as the rush of an eagle’s wing. 

Or the night of a shaft from Tart;tr string. 

Into w^ood Sir Rudol|)h went : 

Not with more joy the school-boys run 

To the gay green fields, when their task is done ; 
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Not with more haste the MemUers ily» 
'^Vhem Hume has caught the Speaker's eyc« 

At last tlie clay light came ; and then 
A sc»>rc or two of senring mcn^ 

Supposing that some sad disaster 
Had happened to tlicir lord and master^ 
Went out into the wood> and found him. 
Unhorsed^ and with no mantle round him. 
£rc he could tell his tale romantic^ 

The leech pronounced him clearly frantic. 
So ordered him at once to l>ed. 

And clapped a blister on his head. 

Within the sound of the castle-clock 
There stands a huge and rugged rock, 

Atid 1 have hecu'd the peasants say. 

That the grieving groom at noon that day 
Found gallant lloland^ cold and stiff. 

At the base of the black and beetling cliiil 

Beside the rock there is an oak, 

Tall, blasted by the thunder-stroke. 

And 1 have heard tlic peasants say. 

That there Sir Rudolph's, mantle lay. 

And coiled In many a deadly wreath 
A venomous seriuint slept beneath. 
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A FRAGMENT FROM THE STORY OF THE 
LADY RUSSELL. 

(FROM (STRATTON TO LONDON. I689.> 

BV THE AUTHOR OF MAY YOU LIKE IT. 

** 1 HAVE been winhing that you were wHh us, 
my dear love;^ ibr we have had a delicious tnoniing, 
and the girls and master and 1 were abroad betimes, 
and came home tresh and laughing to breakfast. 1 
had the children to breakfast with me, and all our 
talk turned upon papa. Miss Raehael had much to 
say to me and to her sister and brother about you, 
and thought herself, I verily believe, an impor* 
tant little personage. Kate was too busy with her 
bowd of milk and bread to give her mudi attention; 
aiul the boy, when she spoke to him, would only 
strike his spoon upon the table with all his violence, 
(which is not little,) and shout, * Papa, Papa.* 
After dinner we are to go to the farm ; and the girls 
have made me promise to come home by the great 
oak, that they may lay in a stock of acorns to take 
to London. 

** The chits have left me alone for half an hour, 
and 1 will not let the maids go without ray letter. 
Pordage * sends me word that they must depart in 
ten minutes : they will sleep at Bagahot, and be at 
Southampton House to-morrow night. In four days 
1 Mfie to follow them. 

« Pord«e» WMthcliouiwHit«w«rdttSlntii)n. 

F 
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Oh, my bust life ! how long the time has seemcKl 
since last I saw you I I am too happy when 1 am 
with you to know tny happiness ; 'tis at these times 
when I fuel so desolate a creature, that 1 wake up 
to a deep sense of my liappiness. It delights me to 
find you feel such u love to poor Stratton. May you 
live to do MO for fifty years to come ! and, if God 
pleases, 1 shall be glad 1 may keep your company 
most of those years, unless you were to wish other- 
wise at any time; then I tliink 1 could willingly 
leave all in the world, knowing you would take 
care of our children. 

** Pardon, iny dear love, (as you have a thousand 
other failings,) all thcaionseiise of this, and think me 
to be, as I am, your ever obedient and affectionate 
wife, 

R. Ru88I>XI«.'' 

For the Lord Russell, 

“ At Southampton House, 

London." 

If we have as pleasant weather next year as we 
have hud all this autumn, 1 shall enjoy sw'eet 
Stratton still more; for you will be here wdth us 
more tlian of late, will you not, dearest? — and we 
will return early in the summer." 

They never returned together; on the ilAth of 
June, l(iH3, the year afler the above letter is dated, 
the Lady Russell came to her husband, who was 
sitting in the library. She was pale and agitated. 
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Forgive my breaking tlius upon your studies/* 
she said, in a hurried voice, and, having closed the 
door, she advanced to the writing-table at whibh 
her husband was sitting; placing her hand upon 
it as if to steady her trembling frame, she looked 
him in the face witli an expression of anxious and 
tender inquiry — “ Can you give a reason, dear 
husband, where your household and your wife give 
nought but vague surmises? There is a fellow 
pacing before the outer gate, lie has been Uicre 
this hour and more ; and Watkins, and others of 
the servants, know him to be a messenger from the 
Council.” 

“ 'llie reason, iny sweet anxious wife,” replied 
Lord lliisscll, laying aside his pen and looking up 
with a quiet smile ; ** the reason seems to me one 
easily diik’ovcrcd if your words bear reference to all 
men, for, at this present time, all men seem to be 
suspected ; but the reason 1 cannot so easily explain 
with reference to myself in particular. I cannot 
tell why 1 should be marked and singled out as an 
enemy to the state. However, you must not be 
thus agitated, thus easily alanned, my wife, my 
own sweet bosom-friend/' he added, tenderly press- 
ing the hand still resting on the table: this little 
hand is tell-tale to a fearful, fluttering heart, aigl 
there is still too much anxiety in those dear eyes.” 

" Well, 1 will nut tremble,” replied Ids lady, J 
will not be thus foolishly anxious. 1 disturb you, 
and might unfit myself for beuig of use. Those are 
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but sorry wives who be|^n to weep and complldn aS 
danger rises ; who make their own selfish kunenta^ 
tidns the chief subject of dlscour8e5 when trouble^ 
deep and real trouble^ weighs down a husband's 
heart 1 promise you, my love/' and she gently 
kissed his cheeky 1 promise you, with God's gra- 
cious help, to he a true and faithfiil helpmeet ; that 
when a friend's— nay," she added very meekly, 
when a servant's offices are needed, you may find 
both, or either, in a wife." 

She sat down, and leaning her cheek upon her 
hand, sunk all unconsciously into a reverie of plea- 
sant recollections; wliile her hushand, who had 
made no answer, gazed upon her fair and modest 
face, and sighed to think that the time was, perhaps, 
at hand, when their sweet domestic life would meet 
wHh unusual interruptions. 

We have been so happy!" she said, and the 
words stole like a gentle murmur from her lips. 
** Would we were safely back at Stratton ! dear 
peaceful Stratton! Yes, yes, selfish again," she 
exclaimed, smiling as she caught her husband's eye, 
1 am breaking iny resolutions ere they are scarcely 
formed. 1 had forgotten myself and wandered back 
in pleasant clay-dreams to our happy home at Strat- 
ton. I dreamed of our quiet moruings hi the library, 
or umler the old spreading trees, where we have read 
together, and together held such sweet converse, the 
A'hildrcn at our feet or in our arms— where we have 
drunk such draughts of deep and innocent deligitt. 
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but it i« idle> if not uuful» to regret the past, when 
lh>d gives the present to be unproved, and, it may he, 
erdo 3 *e<l ; for, though some heavy clouds seem ga- 
thering round us, there is no rainbow where there is 
no cloud. 1 would not waste the time in vain regrets. 
What is the duty of the present hour? 1 have 
forebodings that 1 cannot stifle ; I only wonder that 
till now 1 never felt them. Will you not send for 
the man wdio is thus placed as sentinel at our gates ? 
Will you not question him ?*' 

No,” replied Lord Russell ; were I to speak 
with him, it might appear tliat 1 hud feared myself 
an object of suspicion : nor will 1 seek to puss him, 
and go forth, as 1 w'ould willingly, among my friends, 
to usk if they know any thing I do not know ? — if 
tlicy arould have me prepared to meet this danger ?” 

This danger !” interrupted his lady j “ dear hus- 
band, what danger? Voii speak as if you knew of 
some positive danger, of calamity already failing.” 

** Nay, my Rachael, 1 speak as one perhaps too 
well acquainted with men and tilings at this present 
time. 1 repeat that there is nothing that / ought 
to fear ; and yet there now are many tilings that all 
must fear. Bui you shall satisfy yourself and me, 
if you will undertake to go forthwitli to some of 
my tried friends, and tell tliem of iny ]>light, and 
bring me back whatever news you hear.” 

O, I will go at once,” returned the lady. “ How 
kiiul to take me at my word, and make me useful ! 
How kind to treat me with such confidence! 1 
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wiU go at once ; but**-” She pau8ed«*lookocl vuFy 
thoughtful You will be her€>” she contmued 
gravely ; you will not be gone when I return^ 
unless you leave the house by the back«gates> 
where there is no spy to watch your movements. 
It suddenly occurs to me^ that there may be a 
fneuiUy waniing intended by the Council. It may 
be they would apprize you of some danger by send- 
ing thus a show of hostile feeling ; but> at the same 
timcj leaving open an avenue of escape.” 

** Let the intentions of others be what they 
may,” sold tlie Lord Russell calmly, 1 must not 
forget my own dignity and honour. 1 have done 
uotliing that should drive me to conceal myself. If 
they have aught against me, let them prove it ; and if 
they seek me, it is in Ids own home that a Russell 
should be found. Dearest, 1 could not consent to a 
base flight, at the price of my own self-respecu” 
You are right,” said Uie Lady Russell ; and 
I were unworthy to be your wife, if 1 could counsel 
you to any base proccedihg:” and she kept her 
word; for when others would have advised Lord 
Russell to a compliance which his conscience for- 
bad, she resisted the temptation even to save his 
life by 'it, and joined witli him in resisting and 
rsfosing their appeal 

The hour of danger was indeed at hand; the 
Lady Russell brought back a confirmation of her 
Lord s worst foars ; and he was taken in his study 
the next day ; sitting, as usual, among his books 
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and papers; ** the liest and dearest wife in the 
woiM,” as he was known to call the Lady Hussell:, 
at his side. 

He was carried at once before the Council, where 
the Kin^ was present ; who told Russell that 
nobody suspectinl him of any design against his 
person ; but that lie had good evidence of his being 
in design against his Government/* 

Prom thence they committed him a close pri- 
soner to the Tower, and his trial soon followed. 

It cannot he/* said the Lady Russell to herself, 
that they will condemn him to death ; and yet there 
Is such a settled resignation, such a calm sadness 
in his look and manner, that be himself seems to 
forbid all hope/’ A thrill of anguish ran through the 
whole assembly, when the Lady Russell rose up at 
the commencement of her husband’s trial ; it being 
signified to him that he might have a servant to 
write for him, and take notes of his trial. « My 
wife is here to do it,** were Lord Rnsseirs words. 
She took her seat at on6c, firm, modest, and self- 
collected ; and nothing was so remarkable about her 
demeanour, during those hours when a thousand 
words were spoken to agitate and to afflict her, Sk 
her quiet, unremitting attention ; nay, tMb Aevot- 
edness of that attention, not it seemed to her hus- 
band, certainly not to her own feelings, but to the 
quiet duties of the office she had undertaken : she 
scarcely trusted herself to raise her eyes even to her 
bosband'a countenance ,* but a close observer might 
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have seen that not a word escaped her. Now and 
then a crimson blush suffused her face— nay, spread 
to her lirow ; and when the news was suddenly 
brmij^ht into court, that the Lord Essex had been 
found that Tviorning', it was supposed Belf«murdered> 
in the Tower, the tears fell fast and lieavily from her 
downcast eyes upon the paper. • • • • 


Almost mechanically she continued writing, with a 
diligent attention that sufPered nothing to escape. 
At lust her task was finished: quietly she laid down 
her pen ; her eyes and her hand were weary, and 
her heart was sick almost unto death : she had 
heard the cOTiviction, and the condemnation of her 
hiishaml ; but not a sob, not a sound had escaped 
her lips : she had come prepared to hear, and, with 
God's help, to sustain the worst, without uttering a 
word that might agitate her beloved husband, or 
shake his grave and manly composure. When she 
rose up to accompany him from the court, every 
eye was turned towards them ; and several of the 
kimi and compassionate wept aloud : but the Lady 
Russell was enabled to depart with the same sweet 
and modest self-possession ; still her husband's 
neai*evSt^ dearest companion. When they reached 
his prison, she gave way to no wild and passionate 
bursts of grief ; but, repressing every murmur, she 
sat dowm, ainl began to discuss with liim all, and 
every f)ossible means of honourably saving hts life. 
He had a settled conviction that every exertion 
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wotiU mide ia vain, and secretly gave himself 
to pfepare for inevitable death ; but, to please and 
satis ly her, he entered into all her plans ; at least 
consulted with her upon tholn ; and, at her request 
particularly, drew up a petition to the Duke of Y ork ; 
which, however, prm^ed utterly fruitless : tlie Duke 
of York being his determined and relentless enemy. 

Still the Lady liussetl was unwearied, and re- 
solved that uothing should daunt her. J'o the King 
she determined to go iu person, and to plead at his 
feet for her hushamVs life. 

^"hen she reached Wlutehall, she could iK>t choose 
but remember with what different feelings she had 
before ascended the staircase, and passed along the 
stately galleries of the beautiful palace. She thought 
of the first time she entered those walls ; siie thought 
of her light heart, her girlish curiosity, when those 
around her, and she herself, had been loved and 
welcomed visitors to the royal presence. 

Fearful that an audience might be refused her, if 
her name or errand were told before-haud to the 
King, she bad come with a very private equipage, 
her servants wearing a plain livery. She had before 
requested one of the lords in waiting, to whom she 
was well known, and in whose noble and>^endly 
spirit the could place full confidence, to give her an 
opporttuiity of seeing the King, and to announce her 
tnei^ly as a gentlewoman of 'conditkui, who had 
solicited an interview ; and she now besought him so 
eomestly to idiow her to be admitted into the ante* 
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room to the chamber where the King was then sit^ 
ting, that, after Home decided refusals and much 
hesitation, he at last pennitted her to follow him. 
In a few niiimtes she was left alone in that ante- 
chamber ; for it happened that a little page, who 
had been waiting there, was called away for a short 
time as she and Lortl entered. 

She soon distinguished the King's voice from the 
room within, for its tones were loud and sonorous ; 
and the latc h of the door, though pulled to, had 
not caught, so tliat tlie door stood partly open 
“ W^ho is it would see us, did you say?" The Lady 
Russell drew near, and bent her car that she might 
not lose a word. “ A gentlewoman of condition 
has demanded a private inten'iew wdth your Ma- 
jesty," The words were hardly spoken w'hen a 
light, yet loud laugh rung through the chamber, 
and a woman’s voice cried out, in tones of raillery, 
‘‘ Y oil arc a dangerous messenger, my lord ; there 
may be peril to the King's heart in such an inter- 
view'.” Pshaw, pshaw,” interrupted the King; 
half joining in the laugh, and speaking in a tune of 
heavy merriment : tell me this lady’s age ; is she 
young or aged, for much dejieiids on that ?” ** She 
is a young and noble matron,” was the quiet, grave 
reply. But how does she call herself?” was the 
continued inquiry, in the same jocular voice. She 
bid me say ^ a gentlewoman of condition.’ ” ** Sir," 
said the king, impatiently, no trifling, if you 
please!— What is the woman’s name Do you 
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know her name 1 cannot tell your Majesty an 
untruth/ replied the nobleman ; I df) know her 
name.*’ Why, then, do you not declare it ?** 
Because, sire, 1 was forbidden by the lady to do 
so, and, as a genUemati of honour—'* As a gen- 

tleman of honour, you may be bound to your gentle- 
woman of condition, and may keep silence ns far 
as she is concerned ; but, as 1 am also a party coti- 
cemed, allow me to decline the favour of this inter- 
view with your gentlewoman of condition : 1 have 
seen inysterioiis afFairs enough of late, and there 
may be danger in this interview.** 1 would stake 
my life, sire, there is none,'* said the nobleman ; 

and 1 will go beyond my rouimisHion, and disclose 
a name unsullied and pure, and lovely to the car, 
being made so by her who bears it: the blameless, 
but unhappy, Lady Husstdl is the gentle woman that 
has sought an audience with your Miyesty.'* Oh ! 
1 cannot see her, "cried the King, raising his voice ; 

1 forbid you to admit her to my presence. Re- 
member, sir, 1 am positive. Much as I pity the 
Lady Russell, 1 cannot see her : why should unne- 
cessary pain be given to her and to myself? Tell her 
this from me." Alas, sire, 1 dread to deliver so 
disheartening a message from your gracious Mgjesiy, 
she is already in so woful a plight 1 know not 
what her hopes of urging with success her suit 
might lie; but this 1 know, that she did hope to 
hear a refusal, if she must have one, given from 
no other lips than yours: even now she waits. 
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anxiously, fondly hoping that your Majesty will s^e 
her/' Here again the female voice was heard : kind 
and almost coaxing were its tones : — ^ ]X> see her— 
do admit her — ^poor unhappy lady ! my heart bleeds 
for her I — You may be stern to men, but you would 
never let a woman beg in vain." It is to Mve a 
woman's feelings/' replied the King, in a softer 
voice than he had yet spikcn ; Do not urge me— 
you know that his life cannot be spared — you know 
it is impossible. Dismiss the lady at once, my lord, 
with the assurance of iny regret. You said Uiat 
she was waiting, — where did you leave her ?" “She 
waits in the ante-room to this very chamber.'' So 
near, sirrah," exclaimed the King; ^^thou liast 
taken a most unwarrantable liberty." She begged 
that 1 would let her follow me," said the nobleman, 
and her importunity was so great and sudden, 
that '^he prevailed against my calmer judgment/' 
** Let there be no mistake continued in," cried the 
King, ** and weary me no longer with your explana- 
tions. IMsmiss the lady instantly." 

The lady Russell had heard aU that had been 
spoken, had hung breathless on every word; and 
her heart had sunk within her, when she fouim how 
firmly the King seemed opposed to showing any 
mercy to her husband. She had blessed the woman 
whose voice pleaded so kindly for her, though she 
guessed, and guessed rightly, that she was blessing 
the frail Louise de Querouaille, then Duchess of 
Portsmouth. 
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* She heard the receding steps of the lord in wait- 
ing, and felt that in another moment her opportunity 
would be gone. She did not stop to think or hesitate^ 
but threw open the door, and advanced qiuetly and 
meekly to the very centre of the chamber. 

The room which Lady Russell entered, was of 
large ditneiisions, and furnished rather with splen- 
did liuuriuusncss than elegance. The windows 
opened into a balcony, illlod with orange-trees in 
full blossom, and the atmosphere of t|ie chamber 
was richly scented with the delicious perfume of 
tlie flowers : the walls were hung alternately with 
some of Lely's beautiful but wanton portraits, and 
with broad pier glasses; and tlie profusion of gilding 
with which the sculptured frames and cornices, the 
tables, the couches and seats of various descri|>« 
lions, were enriched, dazzled and fatigued tlie gaze. 
Upon and underneath oue table, amid piles of 
music, lay several kiuds of lutes and other instru- 
ments of music. On another an ivory casket of 
jewels stood open, glowing and blazing in a flood of 
sunshine. Before a broad slab of the richest green 
marble, opposite one of the looking-glasses, sat 
Louisa de Querouaille, on a low ottoman. She had 
been reading aloud to the idle monarch; pnd her 
book, a light, loose French romance, lay upon the 
table, the place kept open by a bracelet of large 
pearls. Very near her the King yfas carelessly 
reclining upon a sofa covered with cushions of 
Genoa velvet: his attention had been divided be- 
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tween listening to the French romance which his' 
fair companion was reading, and listlessly looking 
over a collection of Oliver's exquisitely painted 
miniatures, some of ' which lay on the sofa beside 
him, others on the marble table. Into this chamber 
a pure and modest matron had entered to plead for 
the life of one of the most noble and upright gentle- 
men of the land ; had she much chance of success 
with such a ruler? 

" I am prepared," said the Lady Russell, as she 
kneeled before the King, to bear, though not to 
brave, your Majesty's just anger. My coming thus 
uncalled into your presence is an intrusion, an im- 
pertinence, which the King may not perchance for- 
give ; but 1 make iny appeal, not to the king, but 
to the gentleman before whom I kneel.** Charles, 
who had sat astonished rather than angry at the 
unexpected appearance of the lady, rose up at these 
words, and, tenderly raising her, led her to a seat 
with that gallant oourteousness in which he was 
excelled by no one in his day. My boldness is 
very great,” she continued, " but grief makes me 
forget all difference of station : I am olive only to 
the power conferred upon your Majesty’s high sta- 
tion by the almighty and most merciful of kings. 
Forgive a wife, once a very happy wife, if she 
implores you to use that power in its most blessed 
exercise of mercy. 

** Think that on the breath of your lips it depends 
whether the whole future course of a life, long so 
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supremely bappy^ shall be gloom aiul wretchedness 
to the grave. But let me not take so selfish a part 
as to plead only for my own happiness. Do justice 
to an upright, honest subject ; or, if you deem him 
faulty, (and who is not?) do not visit a fault with 
that dreadful doom that you would give to crime 
and wickedness. Nay, for yourself, for your own 
good interest, do not let them rob you of a servant 
wiiose fellow may not easily be found, one who shall 
sen'e your Majesty with more true faithfulness than 
many that have been more forward in their words.*' 

The Kmg li.steiied with attention, with well-bred 
and courteous attention; and then expressed with 
soil and well-bred excuses his deep regret that it 
was impossible, beyond his power, as one l>ound to 
consider the welfare of the state, to accede to her 
entreaties : and, as he spoke, the Lady Itusscll could 
not help contrasting the artful softness of his voice 
and manner with the rough but far more honest 
refusal she had heard, when waiting in the ante- 
room. 

Charles ceased speaking ; and the Lady Russell, 
who had continued seated all the time she spoke, 
and who had spoken w'ith a modest and reverent 
dignity of manner, still sat calm, sad, and mo- 
tionless, perplexed and silenced by his cold, easy 
self-possession. 

" There is, then, no hope," she exclaimed, at 
length. The King met the melancholy gaze of her 
soft eyes as she asked the hopeless question, and 
o 2 
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the few words in which he replied were intended to 
destroy all hope. Yet they were spoken in the 
same smooth^ courteous tone. 

She rose iip> but she did not got still she remained 
standing where she rose up> calm^ bewildered^ her 
lips uncloscdj her eyes cast down as if unwiUing to 
depart^ yet too stupefied by grief and disappoint* 
ment to know what to say^ too abashed^ indeed^ by ‘ 
his polite indifTerence to know how to act. At 
last she roused herself; and> as she lifted up her 
hcadj a clearness and brightness came into her 
eyes, and over her brow, and over her whole 
countenance. 

I must not, will not go abashed and confounded/* 
she thought within herself ; I must not lose this 
last, this very last opportunity I can ever have of 
saving him." 

"Bear with my importunity," she said, with a 
feminine sweetness, which, notwithstanding the deep 
dejection that hung on every look and every word, 
was inexpressibly fascinating : " Bear with me, 
and do not bid me rise, till I have !>een heard ;** and 
she again threw herself at the feet of the King. 
" At least let me speak in my own name, let me 
urge ray own claims to your gracious mercy. As 
the daughter of Thomas Wriothesley, your long* 
tried servant, your royal father's faithhil and fa- 
voured friend, 1 humbly ask for pity and for mercy ; 
your friend and your fatlier’s friend forget not. 
Alas, sire, you are not one to whom affliction is 
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unknown ; your heart in not hardened, I am sure U 
cannot be, against auch calamities as mine are 
likely to be very soon. You have known/' she 
added, raising at the same time her clasped hand, 
and her meek and innocent face, over which the 
tears flowed fast ; you have known one, whose 
loved and honoured head was cruelly laid low ; you 
-have seen something of what a widow and a mother 
suffers hi such a desolate estate as mine will be, I 
fear, too soon. No, no ! you do not misunderstand 
me — ^you know well of whom 1 speak. Imagine 
what your royal mother would have felt, had she 
kneeled, as 1 do now, to one who could have saved 
the life of her beloved and noble husl>and ; and 
pity — pray, pray pity me I What! not a word, 
not one kind pitying word !" She turned her eyes, 
as one who looks for help, on either side ; and her 
glance fell upon the frail, but kind-hearted Louise 
de Querouaille, who sat weeping and sobbing with 
unaffected feeling. 

The Lady Russell rose from her knees, and went 
to her ; — Madam," she said entreatingly, ** they 
say you have much influence with the King : I am 
sure you have a kind heart ; come and beg that for 
pity's sake he will hear me.” The Duciiess of 
Portsmouth did not refuse, — she came forward. 
Just then a side door was opened gently, and the 
Duke of York entered the apartment, lie stopped 
and stared at all present with a look of apparent 
astonishment : for a moment his eye met that of the 
o 3 
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King; but he said not a word> walked to tiie farther 
end of tile roonij laid on a table a ]>ackot of pa|)ers 
which he carried in his handj and seemed to occupy 
himself busily with them. 

The Lady Russell felt^ that if ever there had been 
a hope of success for her, there was now none. The 
King was still as courteous, and as smooth in speech, 
as before, though a little more commanding in his' 
manner. The Duchess of Portsmouth was still 
careless to hide her weeping, and, kneeling in her 
tears before the King, she implored for Lonl RusseH's 
pardon; and she herself, the wretched heart-stricken 
wife, redoubled her entreaties; nay, at last she 
ceased to ask for pardon, (seeing that her prayer 
was utterly in vain,) and begged, if but for a 
respite of six weeks for her condemned husband. 
She turned to the Duke of York; — coldly and civilly 
he begged to decline otlering any interference. The 
only words he spoke were those by which he replied to 
the Lady Russell ; and he would have seemed to her 
entirely occupied with his papers, had she not once 
or twice observed Ids eye fixed with a calm and 
penetrating glance upon his royal brother. At last 
the King grew weary, his dark brow lowered hea- 
vily, and his strongly marked and saturnine features 
assumed an expression not commonly harsli and 
unpleasant — VYhat !*' said he, angrily, and almost 
brutally, shall 1 grout that man six weeks, who, 
if it had lieen in his power, would not have granted 
me six hours 
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The poor insulted lady spoke not another word 
of entreaty : she rose at once> and with a gravo^ 
meek sorrow, at once dij^ified and sweetly humble, 
she departed. 

The Lady Russell went forth from the palace, 
convincetl in her own mind that her husband’s life 
would not be spared ; and, more at peace than she 
•had been fur many days, she could scarcely under- 
stand how with such a settled conviction she could 
be calm. But she began to see the gracious design 
of Him to whom she prayed so constantly, to pre- 
pare her Himself, Ity the strong supports and con- 
solations of His grace, for her heaviest trial. 

She entered her husband's ctdl witli a firm step 
and an untroubled countenance, and told him her- 
self, and at 0!ice, with a voice that fullered only as 
she began to speak, that, according to his expecta- 
tion, her errand to Whitehall had lieen utterly 
useless. 

Still no possible and honourable way of saving 
him w^as left untried by her, and by their families 
and friends. Applications were again made, but 
made in vain, to those who possesseil, humanly 
speaking, the power of life and death. The Earl of 
Bedford was said to have offered a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, through the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
for his son’s life ; but the unjust and cruel Govern- 
ment had detennined that he should be sacrificed* 
No words can describe, like tiiose of Burnet, the 
tender love of Lord Bussell to liis wife, and the high 
and grateful estimation in winch lie held her. 
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** Lord Runsell expressed great joy In that magna- 
nimity of spiiit he saw in his wife, and said, the 
parting with her was the hardest thing he bad to 
do, for he was afraid she would be hardly able to 
bear it : the concern about presen’ing him, he said, 
filled her mind so now, that it in some measure 
supported her; but when tliat would be over, he 
feared the quickness of her spirits would work alb 
within her. 

** The morning before he suifered, he said he 
wished his wife would give over beating every 
bush, and running so about for his preservation: 
(she was then making an attempt to gain a respite 
from Saturday till Monday, and that little favour 
was denied her:) but when he considered that it 
would be some mitigation of her sorrow afterwards, 
that she had left nothing undone that could have 
given any probable hope, he acquiesced ; and, in- 
deed, 1 never saw his heart so near failing, as w'hen 
he spake of her. Sometimes 1 saw a tear in his 
eye, and he would turn about and presently change 
the discourse. • • » * • « 


He suflered his children, that were very young, and 
some few of his friends, to take leave of him ; in 
whicli he maintained his constancy of temper, though 
he was a very fond father. At eleven o'clock on 
Friday evening, my lady left him : he kissed her 
four or five times ; and she kept her sorrow so 
within herself, that she 'ipve him no disturbance at 
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their parting. She enffered neither sob nor tear to 
escape her, luit quietly, silently departed. After 
she was gone, he said, Now the bitterness of death 
was passed/ and ran mit into a long discourse con- 
ccnniig her ; how great a blessing she had been to 
hiiu ; and said what a misery it would have been, 
if she had not had that magnanindty of spirit, 
5f))ncd to her tenderness, as never to have desired 
him to do a l)asc thing for the saving of his life.*' 
Soon after her husband's shameful execution, the 
Lady Russell was called to take her place ns com- 
forter, at the bed-side of the venerated (Countess of 
Bedford, the once lovely Lady Anne Carr ; who 
died of a l)roken heart at the death of her son, the 
Lord Russell. 


HEIR^E-ROW FLOWERS. 

Hkhk along the hedge-row side 
Flow'rets of all colours hide ; 

Here the daisy, white and red, 
Lifts to heaven its starry head ; 
Here tlie primrose, meek and pale, 
Weeps to hear the lily's tale, 

Ho\r, in former days and bowx^rs, 
Zephyr, stealing 'intd tJie llowers. 
Woo'd her as he swept along. 
With a sw^eet and balmy song, 
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Sweety oh very bwect, and then 
Left her in a lonely glen^ 

Near a river's glassy brim^ 

Till her check grew pale and dim^ 

And her beauty^ once as bright 
As the crimson rose's light. 

Pass'd away like summer's beam 
From the surface of a stream ! — 

Here the ** little calcndiiie/' 

Sung by prouder harps than mine,* 
Wooes the breeze to kiss away 
The jewell’d dew-drops that iiday. 

Like purest thoughts, its dainty breast! 
Here the cowslip loves to rest. 

And its yellow ringlets toss 
O’er its couch of velvet moss ! 

Here the spotted foxglove dwells. 
Ringing oft its fairy bells ; 

And its sister, purely white. 

Makes the shady places bright. 

Like that maiden, mild and young. 

By Spenser’s magic numbers sung ! 

There are richer gems than these, 

Kiss d and fann'd by many a breeze ; 
Gems, on wliich the rainbow seems 
To have flung Elysian gleams ; 

And tile Spirit op Perfume 
To have w'ept ambrosial bloom ! 


Viilc Wt>Td»Wf)rth*si Fttcnift. 


R. F. H. 
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“ THE TAVICKENHAM IJHOST/' 

** I.'Aurftro \ int plutAt (|U'^ rnrdlnaiiv 
IX* iKMi liMtiicr; iiilcrrompre lo tstuni; 

Kill' I'has^a Its timhles Amours : 

MaU 1(Ni iiOum» |»cut'iMri‘» iuvoloiitiitrc 
1^‘ur aaxmla Ic n*ndMs\c>iiR du Holr.** 

PARNV, 

CoscK to the casement to-night^ 

Arul look out at the bright lady-moon ; 

(’nine to the casement to-night , 

And 1 '11 sing you your favourite tune! 

Where the stream glides beside the old tower. 
My boat shall bo under the wall, — 

t>h, dear one ! be there in your bower, 

With Hymn, a lamp, and your shawl. 

( )h ! come wh«?re no troublesome eye 
C an look on tlie vigil love keeps ; 

When there \> not a doiid in the sky. 

What maid, hut aii uld maiden^ sleeps? 

And you know not how' sweet is the tone 
Of a song from a lip w'e have ])reB8'd, 

When it breatlies it by moonlight alone," 

To the ear of Me one it loves best. 

t >h ! daylight love's music but mars, 

(As it breaks up the dance of the elves !) 

The moon, and the stream, and the stars, 
i^hould hear it alone with ourselves : 
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Aiul who M lie content with I maji," 

If they only would think of “ I iniyhfY” 

Or, ii7/« VI listen to music by day. 

That had listen'd to nuisic by nii^ht ? 

The (^pcTii 's over by one, 

l*ady Jersey’s ^^rows stupid at two ; 

1 ’ll dance just one waltz, and hav'e done. 

Then be off’, on the pony, for Keiv ! 

My l>oat luilds a cloak — a guitar, 

And it w Jiits by that dark bridge for uic; 

And 1 *11 row, by the light of one star, 

Love's own, to the old tower, by three! 

1 ’ll bring you that sweet canzonette, 

That we practised together last year ; 

And my own little miniature, set 

Hound with emeralds — *tis .\ftrh a dear ? 

You ]iromised you 'd love me as long 
As your heart felt me close to it, there ; 

And, dear one ! for thal ami the song. 

Won't you give me the locket of hair ? 

Farewell, .sweet! be not in a fright, 

Should your grandmamma bid you beware 

Of a youth, who was murder’d one night, 

And whose ghost haunts the dark waters there: 

For j/on know, ever since his decease, 
i)f a harmless young' ghost, that 's allow’d 

To go, by the River JVlicc, 

SStTcnading about in his shroud ! 

<P 
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THE YOUNG CRAB-CATCHERS. 

BY UKRNARD BABTON> BSQ. 

Dbkm not, with disdainful eye. 

This our print devoid of g^rare ; 

Mark the arch simplicity 

Of each youngster’s earnest face : 
E'en those <?rabs, with sidelong pace. 
Please, unsightly though they 
III their native dwelling-place. 

By the blue and boundless sea. 

Lovely 'tis, in cowslip’d mead, 

Shady copse, or winding lane, 

W hen the village-matrons lead 

Forth their young and sportive train 
And, as gladsome by the main, 

Form’d for cither element, 

The/te, who know no flowery plain. 

With their rude sca-bcach content. 

Ocean’s bleak and barren shore. 

With its 'kvcr-changing sky. 

Is their home : the restless roar 
Of its waves their lullaby. 

Look upon them with an eye 
Bound not by the present'^ span. 

Thou wilt find their sports ^pupply 
Training for each future man. 


II 
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Hence, in years to come, shall th^jy. 
From their childhood taught to bear 

Stormy winds and billows* spray. 
Brave their inanhoml's sttTnest fare : 

Now they oidy seem to share 
Sunny sky and summer breeze. 

Then their rugged forms shall dare 
Wintry blasts and tossing seas. 

In the moonless, starless night. 

By some rock-engirdled shore. 

Seen by lightnings blazing bright, 

'Mid the thunder's deafening roar. 

These shall danger's paths explore. 
Braving death in every form, 

Mindfid of their birth of yore, 

Cradled nurslings of the storm ! 

View them, as a Briton should. 

With a glance of hope and pride ; 

Even in their childish mood. 

With thy country's fame allied : 

Soon to publish, far and wide, 

<< Rule, Britannia! rule the weaves: 

Bom to brave tlie ocean tide, 

Britons never will be slaves !" 

Ask not whether Venus rose. 

Blushing, from the briny deep : 

Richer boons its waves disclose 
Than from fables we can reap ; 
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While the winde which oVt them sweep, 
ScoiTat fetters, as they fly, 
Englishmen those boons will keep : 

And the firitl is Lisertv ! 


SONNET 

TO WII.IJ.VM COlXlN**i. Ksg., R.A. 
nv BKRNARD BARTON, KSQ. 

Eaintf.r, oath British Hurd who loves the sca^ 

>\'ith nil the soiMicry of its winding shore. 

In siiushine’s culm, or tempest's wild uproar, 
Should hynni a grateful song of praise to thee I 
For there, thy genius seems at home to be ; 

And on thy living canvas we explore 
Beauties which, longer studied, please us more; 
Bulwarks which found us, and which leave us, free. 
While, by the dwellers in our sea-girt Isle, 

Its billowy borders are with pride beheld. 

So long shall bloom the wreath thou hast coinpell'd 
Fame to entwine thee ; and, with partial smile. 
Shall England’s voice, in exultation, style , 
Collins his country's native Vandervelde. 


II U 
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A TRUE TALE OP SHIPWRECK. 

BY H. F. niORLKY^ ESQ. 

1 doubt not 

lie rame alive to land. 

No, no, ho ‘s gone. Tenipeat. 

It was in the autumn of 17 — , that I left England 
for Italy, in company with iny daughter, the last 
child of that family of brave and fair ones who had 
made iny fireside so joyous, when 1 returned home 
from the voyages which iny calling, of merchant, 
obliged me frequently to take. My two boys had 
fallen gloriously on the field of battle; and of my 
girls, two had already perished by an insidious dis- 
ease ; to avoid which, beneath the bright skies and 
gentler airs of the south, I was now again, for the sake 
of the remaining one, almut to become a wanderer. 

We left our now desolate home with feelings we 
dared not acknowledge to each other, and only 
spoke of the future. My child seemed to be pos- 
sessed with an insatiable yearning to rest in some 
quiet retreat near Rome or Naples ; and, therefore, 
to avoid the fatigue of a long over-land journey, we 
embarked at Falmouth, on board a small vessel 
bound to Leghorn ; resolving to reserve Switzerland, 
France, and the Rhine Country, till our return: and, 
in dwelling upon our plans, we endeavoured, as much 
as possible, to forget the chasm which death had made 
in our affections iti the short space of two years. 

Our voyage was prosperous for immy days: and, 
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indeed, there seemed every reason to think that the 
step 1 had taken was a fortunate one ; for niy invalid 
certainly looked less pale, and her colour was less 
changeable than it had been since we left Hamp- 
shire. Her spirits, too, were relieved of a part of 
the oppression they had borne so long; and she 
loved to sit on the deck for hours every day, and, for 
tile iirst time since our calamity, would sing me my 
favourite romances, and the wild airs I had brought 
her across the seas. There is one Hindoo hine, 
which, as it was my greatest favourite, she always 
sung the last. 1 verily think that to hear it now 
would drive me to distraction. 

Towards the evening of the day when we passed 
Marseilles, the sky darkened, the sun set behind a 
huge bank of heavy clouds, and the wind began to 
arise, and to sweep the waters with a loud moaning 
swell, which died iitfuily into silence, again to 
awaken with a wilder and sadder tone. 1 harl so 
often crossed the sea, and been an attentive observer 
of the signs of the heavens, that 1 foresaw a storm 
was approacldng ; and i persuaded Helen to retire 
to our miserable little cabin earlier than usual, 
while 1 watched, with an anxious heart, the gathering 
of the clouds, and the fading of the day-light. The 
captain was a silent, and somewhat rude man, (we 
had only chosen his vessel to avoid a delay which^ 
my daughter’s physicians had assured me, might 
be fraught with peril ;) and the crew were mostly 
Maltese and Italians, a people who, on the sea, 
H 3 
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are proverbially timid and insubordinate. It was^ 
however^ too late to think of these thin/^ : the gale 
presently increased till 1 could hardly keep my feet ; 
the sails were all close reefed^ and we scudded 
along with a fearfiil sjiccd. There was neither moon 
nor star that night ; and the only light 1 cmdd dis- 
cern was the foam of the waters^ which boiled^ like 
a mighty cauldron, on every side. 

The crew were now all thoroughly terrified, and 
incapable of comprehending or executing the cap- 
tain’s orders. They rummaged their sea-chests for 
the images of saints long forgotten, and knelt to 
them, weeping like children, and praying, and vow- 
ing costly offerings to their shrines, if tliey might he 
delivcied from their peril, wdiile the storm increased 
every instant. 

It was about midnight that the man at the helm 
gave a loud cry, which I shall remember to my dying 
day, the cry of Land!” It was even too true: we 
had mistaken our course, and were fast approaching 
nil iron-bound and rocky shore. Dreadful was uow 
the uproar on deck: shrieks, and oaths, and confes- 
sions of crimes long concealed, were heard even above 
the fiercest wrath of the storm. At length the cap- 
tain ordered the boats out; and while the men pre- 
]iared to obey his commands, 1 hurried below to 
prepare my daughter for the worst. 1 had been se- 
veral times that evening in her cabin, and marvelled 
at, while I admired, the calm self-possessed courage 
she maintained, amid so much calculated to terrify a 
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woman's spirit. I now found her dressed, and on her 
knees, thon^^h that altitude was scarce possilde from 
the deep pitching of uur crazy ressel. She arose, and, 
without a word or expression of fear, suffered me 
to wrap her in niy cloak, and to support her up to 
the deck. 

By this time the boats were lowered — and only 
just in time. With a shock, like Uic rending of the 
eternal hills, the vessel struck upon a rock ; and the 
terrified mariners crowded into the boats, frail and 
leaky though they were, with the selfish eagerness of 
fear. I waited but an instant ere 1 committed my 
cliild to these, ‘Our only insecure chance of life ; for 
tlie vessel had sprung a leak, and was fast filling : 
luid while I yet paused, there came an immense wave, 
which broke over the vessel and boats with tlio roar 
of a cataract. It subsided; — but 1 never saw our 
cnmpaiiions more. 

There was now little time to deliberate: the shore 
seemed not very fur, (indeed, 1 had certainly seen a 
light in that direction,) and the vessel was rapidly 
filling. 1 emptied, therefore, in haste, two of the 
largest sea-chests 1 could find, and, binding them 
together by the handles^ with a rope, lowered them 
from the vessel's side. It was our only hope of life; 
and, almost without a word spoken, my child placed 
herself by my side, though, owing to the pitching 
of the vessel, tlus was a work of difficulty ; and 
we committed ourselves to the waves. From this 
moment 1 remember nothing. 
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When 1 returned to consciousness, 1 found myself 
lying, in an old ruinous shed, upon some straw. 
Helen was beside me ; saired indeed, but so bruised 
and exhausted that, as she lay there, with the water 
streaming from her gannents and her long loose hair, 
it was an instant ere my dizzy senses could believe 
that she yet lived. A lamp was ]ilaced beside her 
on the clay floor, and a dark loose mantle, which were 
signs that some human being had been there. 1 spoke 
to her, — I bent over her, — and supported her un- 
resisting head upon my knee. ** Father,'* said she, 
softly, ** 1 think I am dying." 

0 God I and is there no help ? " 

1 know not," she said feebly ; and yet, since 1 
have been here, 1 have seen twice an old man, who 
has looked upon me through the door, and who left 
this lamp here." That instant a thought struck me 
that there must Im; habitations near, and 1 resolved 
to seek shelter and assistance : but first I made my 
poor girl more comfortable, if gathering np the straw 
into a close heap under her head, and covermg her 
with the coarse rug or mantle, could be calle<l comfort; 
and then, in an agony, rushed out into the open air. 

The earliest dawn, which had partially broken 
upon the stormy sky, enabled me to disceni, at a 
little distance, a small hut or c-abiii, whence the light 
proceeded which I had not been mistaken in ima- 
gining 1 had perceived. As far as I could see, this, 
and the shed 1 had just left, were the only dwelKngs 
of man near: they stood upon a broken rock whkh 
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orerhung the sea. The hope of obtaining succour 
garc wings to my feet, thoiigii, when I attempted to 
walk, the pain was excessive, for I too was bruised 
and wounded : but it mattered not ; I thought only 
of Helen, and, guided by the light, made haste to- 
wards the cottage, which was distant about one 
hundred yards. 

Misfortune abolishes ceremony ; and, pcrceivii»g, 
from the sound of voices, that the inhabitants were 
yet astir in the house, I raised the latch, uiddddeii, 
and entered what seemed to be the cottage of a fish- 
erman. The room, though small, was senipulously 
elean, and neatly furnished : a bright fire was blazing 
on the hearth. The appearance of the place st'cined 
to promise a frieiully shelter; not so the countenaiices 
of its inhabitants. Hy the side of the fire sat an old 
man and woman, decently clad in the j)rovincial dress ; 
tile features of both were singularly stern and hard, 
and they rose not, neither testified surprise at my 
intrusion. 1 had therefore to speak in French, ns well 
as 1 could, and tell them of our calamity. We arc 
English,** 1 said — 

“ English!’* interrupted the austere old man, for 
the first time breaking silence, and speaking in pure 
good French. ** Wife! do you hear this? Thank (Hod, 
our prayer is granted, and our vow shall be fulfilled! 
Go, stranger, and clamour elsewhere; 1 have no aid 
for you!” 

** But,” cried I, passionately, I am shipwrecked 
and wounded, and have lost every thing, and my 
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daughter is dying hard by; dying of cold and weari* 
neiB ! Give ub shelter and dry clothing; and I pro^ 
mise you an ample reward, so soon as 1 can send 
to Marseilles.'* 

Wliat 1 will not give I will not sell/' replied the 
old man, in the same cold and unmoved tone. 
back to your daughter ; 1 have brought you both 
from the shore, and given you a light and a garment. 
What would you have more ? Go !" 

But, good heavens! have you no mercy? no 
human feeling? You, my good woman, may have 
been a mother yourself. You nmy" — , 

Aye," cried she, bitterly, rising, and confronU 
ingme, face to face; I toe been a motlier! Listen 
to me — I had a daughter. My husband there, was 
captain and owner of the fairest ship that sailed out 
of the port of Marseilles: 1 sailed with him, and my 
child, who was then eighteen, and dfly times as fair 
as your pale girl — she was to be married wlien we 
returned. Well, our vessel was wrecked on the 
western coast of your island : the rocks were crowded 
with people ; but they put no boats out, nor came to 
save the poor perishing wretches who shrieked for 
aid, even in the struggles of death. Of the crew, we 
three were alone saved, with what treasure we copJd 
bear about us; and your people helped us vastly! 
They rifled us of our money, and tore the rings from 
the cars and fingers of my Rosalie, and broke open 
our chests, while my husband and 1 were too weak 
and wounded to resist their plunder, and knew not a 
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word of their language to comjdaiii. And my Rosalie 
they left on the cold wet sand in her swoon-^left her 
for an hour, with tiie spray dashing over her ; and 
then two rude men brought her rudely into the hut 
where they had laid us, believing we were dead, 
— brought her in, wounded, and crushed, and pale, 
and bleeding: yet they searched her for money, and 
she, — old man! she died that night! and they buried 
her in their churchyard. 

pleased God, however, that we both rcce%'ered, 
though none cared for us, nor restored us the money 
or tile clothes they had robbed us of. W e begged our 
way through the country, through a land of strangers 
who hated our nation. Kveti thevery children jeered at 
us as VTQ passed them, and the magistrates put us in 
prisons and stocks. But, at last, thank God! we got 
home; and we bound ourselves with a solemn vow, 
as your people had dealt with us, so to deal with you, 
should ever a like chance happen. That vow we have 
broken already, this night. Here" (giving me a 
bundle from a clothes-press) "is clothing: and here" 
(handing me, as she spoke, a crust of black bread 
and a cup of water) ** is food. Go, old man ! and, as 
you sit by your dying daughter,* remember the tale 
1 have told you.*' • 

It was in vain to make further entreaty: the in- 
exorable old woman, when she had ceased, returned 
to her seat; nor could prayer, or the anguish of a 

* The materiel of thu narrative U taken from an incident mentioned 
in the <* Life end Tima of De Foe.** 
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flMtractcd father^ extort another word from her. It 
was ill the chill sickness of despair that 1 turned 
away from the door^ which 1 heard immediately and 
closely barred behind me; and^ with the wretched 
food and raiment I had received, hastened eagerly 
to the shed where my beloved child lay. 

The churlish aid had been given too late: for the 
feeble spirit had left its clay in my absence; and 1 
sat alone, in my agony, beside her dust, till the 
niorniug dawned. 


THE UPAS TREE. 

BY UEHNARO BARTON, KKO. 

In Java's distant isle there grows 
A tree that taints the air ; 

And baneful poison round, it tlirows 
On all who wander there ; 

We pity him compell'd to brave 
Its pestilential breath. 

And view him, as a wretched slave, 
('ondemn’d to hopeless death. 

Yet if we look in many a heart. 

We find a plant of sin, 

Whose rankling venom can impart 
As certain death within ; 

'Tis Discontent, w'hich poisons all 
That blessings else might be ; 

And well may Truth the spoiler call 
The spirit’s Upas Tree ! 
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BY T. K. BERVEY^ 

In a cradle^ built of flowers, — 
Flowers that blossomed nt hw smile^- 
*Mid the shade of myrtle bowers. 
Weary with his baby-toil ; 

Rocked by summer's sweetest sigh, 
(Sighs have, ever, followed love !} 
Shadowed from the burning sky, 

By the fanning roof, above ; 

Listening to the cushat's hymn, 

— Like an echo, low but deep,— - 
Till his eyes, like violets dim. 

Shut, beneath the dew of sleep ; 
Folded wing, and bow unstrung, 
Cupid, at the noon, reposes. 

Like a sheet of sunshine flung. 
Through the vine-leaves, on the roses 
Gentle as he bore no dart, 

As a mortal child serene. 

Sleeping — ^like a peaceful heart, 
Hliere hia touch hath never been ; 
Calm as though he knew no guile. 
Joyous as he slew not joy. 

Smiling, as they seldom smile 
Who have wandered with the boy ! 
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Who upon hb slumber breaks^ 

Through the maples, like tlie moon,— • 

With a tread that music makes. 

Like the south wind's tiny tune, — 

With sandul-llowcrs upon her feet. 

And flower-crowns in her braided hair. 

And more than makes a mortals beat 
Throbbing within her bosom bare P — 

Mirth — half subdued by love's eclipse, — 

Lies dreaming in her languid eye ; 

And fancy breathes upon her lips. 

In half a smile and half a sigh, — 

As bending down, her heaving heart 
Houses the child, wdth loud alarms. 

And, iroiri his dream, with sudden start, 

He wakens, in her glowing arms !— 

And playl'iilly the Dryad smiles 
To watch the throbbing of his breast. 

Wild as — beneath the urchin’s wiles, — 

Have broken many a mortal rest ; 

And, stooping o’er his smiling brow. 

She threats him with his pilfered bow ! 

Fling down the bow ! — and away, away. 

Over the far blue hills. 

Back to the glades where thy sisters play. 

Or the caves where they sleep, at the close of day. 
To the sound of lulling rills ! — 

Away — away, with thy looks of light. 

And thy foot-fall faint and fleet. 
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But pause ho more« on thy homeward flighty 
In dalliance soft and sweet ! — 

While thy heart is a free and happy things 
Away to thy deepest grove ! 

And never more, by wood or spring, 

Wake, from it’s peaceful slumbering. 

The laughing eye of love !— 

Oh ! sport not with his flowery spell, 

It is a flowery chain , — 

As many a mortal breast may tell. 

And many a mortal brain ! 

And, half immortal as thou art. 

What were thy gift of years ? 

7"hc boon to drag an aching heart 
Through many an age of tears, — 

To wear unfading poison-flowers, — 

And long to die, through deathless hours ! 


NO MORE. 

BY A. TENNYSON, ESQ, 

Om sad No More! Oh sweet No More! 

Oh strange No More! 

By a mossed brookbank on a stone 
I smelt a wildweed-flower alone ; 

There was a ringing in my ears. 

And both my eyes gushed out with tears. 
Surely all pleasant things had gone before, 
Lowbiiried fathom deep beneath with thee. No More ! 

I 2 
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THE BROTHER'S REVENGE; 

A WESTER TALE. 

BY JOHN CARNR^ ESQ. 

About a mile from the bold and beautiful pro- 
montory that terminates Britain to the West^ is the 
broad and sandy bay of Senncn: Uie shores arc 
lofty> h&nig naked precipices, interspersed with 
long green slopes^ on whose wild verdure the scat- 
tered sheep arc seen grassing. There are other 
bays or inlets on the same line of coast ; but this^ 
being situated close to the last point of land> has a 
waste and restless character that is more impres- 
sive, perhaps, than softer scenery. At the foot of 
the cliff is a straggling village, w'hose dwellings are, 
it is true, witliln hail of each other, but not nestled 
side by side, to secure mutual protection from the 
storms. The minds and manners of the people are 
in. unison witli their scenery: but the last time my 
feet wandered to this spot, that can hardly be dis- 
cerned by the stranger's eye, it seemed to be greatly 
changed: a more quiet spirit had come on the 
people ; their demeanour was more subdued. On 
the left was an ancient dwelling, with a large, 
roughly paved court, whose lofty walls excluded 
any gleam of the fine sweep of ocean beyond, save 
from the topmost windows. Here dwelt the 
wealthiest inhabitant: and though riches in the 
cove were comparative, confined to some land, a 
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few flocks of* sheeps and boats> and nettings yet it 
was a sweet and sufficient thing to be the chief in 
so lone a village. 

One of the darkest deeds (the leading facts of 
which are autlientic)^ in the records of the coveji 
was done about thirty years ago. At this period the 
practice of smuggling was rife along the whole 
coast ; and the peculiar situation of this place, close 
to the utmost verge of the land, and fidl of-cavems 
that served as excellent hiding-places for contra- 
band goods, rendered it a favourite haunt of the 
daring men who often set the laws at defiance with 
impunity. One sullen evening in November, when 
the wind, blowing hard off shore, seemed to render 
any attempt at landing hazardous, a small cutter 
was descried, rounding the lofty promontory, and 
steering her course directly for the beach. And here, 
many a restless step paced to and fro, and many an 
anxious and menacing look was directed towards the 
summit of the heights above, where the revenue- 
officers were expected to appear every moment — and 
then towards the vessel, that battled stoutly with 
the waves. In a short time she drew nigh, and her 
boats pushed off, deeply laden ; and loud and cxiTlt- 
ing were the cries that rose from the crew and the 
fishermen, as the heavy barrels were rolled on the 
sand towards the village. 

The cutter, as soon as she had landed all her 
cargo, spread her sails again to the gale, and 
went rapidly out of the bay. £re she disappeared 
i3 
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round the pointy another arrival, hut faf less wd- 
comc, was descried from the hamlet: a body of 
soldiers, led on by the excise-officers, who had 
obtained intelligence of the cutter being expected 
on the coast. So rapidly, however, had the cargo 
been disposed of in the cottages, that not a single 
keg of brandy or hoUands was visible to the eager 
eye of the officers. Baffled and enraged, they pro- 
ceeded to enter and examine all the dwellings;. but 
in this they were desperately opposed : the villagers 
rallied to defend their plunder; and the military 
were obliged to take refuge in the court-yard of tiic 
aforesaid ancient dwelling, whose lofty walls ofTered 
a safe rampart againsl^tiie elForts of the exaspe- 
rated smugglers. The latter gathered around the 
spot with oaths and vows of vengeance ; tor they 
had the loss of more than one valuable cargo to 
avenge on these very men. All night the soldiers 
remained under arms in this enclosure, expecting 
every moment that it would be forced by the villa- 
gers, who were armed with muskets and other 
weapons. Several of the former were discharged 
from without, but with little execution; and- the 
soldiers forbore to return the lire, for fear of pro- 
voking a general and ruthless assault. During the 
night the whole of the cargo was conveyed over 
the country, and horses, mules, and vehicles, were 
put in requisition for this purpose. 

Among the smugglers were two brothers of the 
name of Reselgh. These men had got about twenty 
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pieces of spirits to their own share, by their aoUfity 
and darkig ; the younger busied himself in rolling 
them up the sand, while the elder kept guard over 
them on the bank abo^e : for the peasants of the 
neighbourhood began to prowl about the contested 
spot It was afterwards agreed that the younger 
should join the party who were now assailing the 
military, while his brother conveyed the booty to a 
place of safety. AVhen moniing broke, the smug- 
glers dispersed, well knowing that aid would soon 
arrive to the assailed, and not wishing to have their 
persons recognised. The younger Hesc^igh hastened 
to his brother's cottage, whom he found tranquilly 
seated by the fire. On Squiring where he had 
bestowed the forbiddeil goods, and claiming the 
half as his share, the other briefly denied any such 
agreement, and refused to name the place of con- 
cealment The youth again and again entreated, 
but in vain. Incensed to the last degree, he up- 
braided his brotlier with his treachery : the latter, 
with a calm and bitter smile, bade him go down and 
wait on tlie beach till the waves wafted them to his 
hand ; the former turned on the deceiver a look full 
of hatred, and instantly left the dwelling : it >{as not 
to seek for the plunder, but to take away life^ that 
he went. His horse had been taken by some Ids 
neighbours to hasten the conveyance of the goods 
into the country ; but such was the eager bent of 
his mind that he instantly set out on foot, on a 
Journey of nearly forty miles, for the town of Fal- 
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mouthj in order to imfieach hi« brotiier. Tbit 
accusation was certain to affect the life of the latter, 
who had been seen to discharge a musket at ^he 
soldiers, by which one of them was wounded ; and 
he was the first to incite the smugglers to the attack. 

It is strange that, during his rapid and weary 
walk, no relentings entered his breast, no softening 
remembrances of the terms of kindness and attach- 
ment on which the brothers had lived for many 
years: they were the only living children of their 
parents, yet the revengeful lishermati was bent to 
destroy his last relative. He said, afterwards, that 
he was not aware of the fatal termination of his 
jouniey, and only meant to punish his brother by 
an imprisonment ; but the truth was, the loss of 
his share in the valuable plunder rankled in his heart, 
and the last words of his brother, accompanied by 
that cniel smile, when he bade him go to the water's 
side and seek his prey, rang in his ears, like the 
whisper of a demon urging him on. It was true he 
had been foully wronged : — and he continued to walk 
without ceasing, heedless of the length or fatigue of 
the way : the previous night of watching and fatigue 
seemed to have no effect on his iron frame ; and, 
w^hen evening came, he entered the town where his 
pur|K)se was to be accomplished. His information 
was given to willing and eager ears : the authori- 
ties were bent on punishing to the utmost so daring 
an outrage, and had already dispatched officers to 
a[^rehcnd Some of the delinquents; but, in the 
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hamlet^ all ifere guilty alike> and not one was found 
to aoeuae his neighbour. The part the younger 
Reseigh had takai in the fray> as well os the spoil, 
was forgiven, for the sake of his information against 
his more guilty brother: the latter was instantly 
apprehended, and brought handculfFed to the town. 
He had been taken in the fulness of his heart, in 
liis own cottage, when congratulating himself on 
the success of his treachery, by which the rich 
booty was all his own. The two brothers met as 
the latter was brought into the magistrate’s house ; 
and the look of the accuser sunk before that of his 
victim, who fixed bis eye on him, tor the ^rst time, 
with deep and deadly hatred. 

** D'ye think, George, you’ve done a good day’s 
work ? All the waves o* the sea can’t wash your 
brother’s blood from your hands : and ’tis for a few 
kegs o’ hoUaiids you ’ve done this; Villain j whenever 
ye taste spirits again, think that every drop cost his 
life ; and they’ll be like fire in your bones." 

Tliese words were never forgotten by the sur- 
vivor, any more than the calm and bitter smile 
with which, in his cottage on the shore, he had 
told him to go and wait at the water’s edge fpr his 
share in the spoil. And now the time drew on for 
the trial: many witnesses were called from the 
scene of the outrage ; and the hamlet was almost 
emptied of its dwellers in order to elicit the fullest 
evidence on the sul^ect* In the mean time the 
ooeused, as may be imagined, passed his hours in 
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misery: he was to be calletb suddenly and un- 
expectedlyj to his long account ; and he thought of 
the quiet and remote cotCj where, for so many 
years, he had lived, in the lawless desires of his 
heart, with intense attachment. Of what conse- 
quence or worth were a few pieces of liquor, com- 
pared to the being summoned from his family, an^ 
all he held dear, in the prime of life. And, ohi 
that this should he by a brother's hand — by the 
youngest son of his mother — to whom, till the fatal 
hour when he was tempted to defraud him by the 
value of the booty, he had always behaved with 
kindness. He cursed the price of blood: in hiS 
agony he invoked curses on his accuser’s head, and 
called on the spirits of his father and mother to 
haunt him during life, and revenge the death of 
their eldest-born. But these feelings could bring 
no comfort to his prison walls, nor throw a hope 
around eternity, for which the wretched man was 
all unprepared. His sutFerings were aggravated, if 
possible, by the constant visits of his neighbors 
from the cove, who todt a warm part iii his feel- 
ings ; inveighed against his relative’s conduct; and 
then, without thinking, perhaps, how cruelly they 
probed the prisoner's spirit, they spoke 6f some 
daring enterprise at hand, of some golden adventure 
along the coast, that was to be more productive 
than any of the past. Reseigh’s eyes brightened 
fiercely at the tale; and then words of insatiable 
longing, mingled with deep despair, broke from his 
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lipf : — wlkcrer the wave broke on the shore> and the 
spoil came ricUy on it^ he was never more to be ! 

The hour of hhi fate drew nigh: he was put on 
his trial ; the. information of his brother, who had 
sworn to Uie fact of his firing on the troops, was 
confirmed by the evidence of others wlio were in 
the fray, that was all unwiiliugly extracted ; and he 
was condemned to be hanged. 

Ere the day for the execution came, the^ younger 
brpther returned to Senneii Cove; but the place 
was a changed one to him. He found that the 
looks of his neighbours were cold, and their words^ 
brief: they felt that a cruel and heartless thing 
had been done; and that not only the accused 
man, but their whole community, liad been sinned 
against. The accuser ought never to have returned 
to the place : he should have sought some distant 
scene, where the tale of his nyury and his revenge 
was unknown, and no one could point the finger of 
scorn at him, and s^y^ There is the murderer of his 
brothts: !” In place of dropping in of an evening at 
one of the scattered cottages, and chatting the hours 
away with his brother fishermen, and planning some 
new enterprizc, he was compelled to confine hivuself 
in general to his own dwelling. In truth, it could 
not be otherwise : when his hgnd lifted the latch of 
some former inUmate, and darkened the door, the 
wife, who was spinning beside .the widl, would oast 
a hasty glance towards him, but no word of welcome 
came from her lipsi and the village girls, whose 
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look had often lingered on his youthfiil and robust 
ferni, cared less to conceal their feelings; some 
bitter and biting word was cast in the teeth of the 
intruder^ while the father^ mending his nets by the dre 
side, half muttered a curse on his head. This could 
not be home : it was in vain that he strove at first 
to stem the tide^ and plead the great loss his brother’s 
treachery had caused him :^t was sternly answered^ 
were a few ankers of spirits a sufficient price for a 
brother’s blood? One old woman^ the oldest in the 
vDlage^ who had b^n the companion of his mother 
in childhood^ bade him go to that mother’s grave, 
on the wild grassy heath above, and say aloud over 
her bones, that her first and favourite son was slain 
by the youngest bom. 

Beneath this general neglect and dislike, the 
hardihood of the man’s mind gave way : remorse 
might otherwise have stood apart for a while, and 
not yet claimed her victim ; but now she entered his 
dweUiilg, and never quitted it again. When he sat 
within his 4:hamber beside his lonely fire, it was 
impossible tiiat, the past could be forgotten ; and 
then, the sounds without aided the weight of these 
reflections. 

It was now the beginning of winter. His dwelling 
stood on the brink of the deep : the winds that had 
swept the Atlantic, howled around the ex- 
posed walls during the long evenings; the surge 
broke li%h on the rocks beneath, and then recoiled, 
hoam and muttering, only to return with more 
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sotnids. A few months beftire^ he had little heeded 
thenij or they had rather lent an excitement to the 
ilagging'houra : but the current of his feelings and 
imagination was enticdy altered ; and tlie iron<* 
hearted smuggler started, wildly at times, as wave 
after wave rushed on with the voice o. destructiou : 
— at least so it seemed to him ; and then he clasped 
his hands across his broad and heaving breast, 
and looked forth through his narrow window sadly 
at tlie gathering storm. There w^re moments 
also that tried his spirit perhaps, even more than 
these: when the wind was fair, the hope of his 
neighbours bright, their eyes flashing as they 
crowded the shore, and, rushing into their boats, 
rawed fast and joyously towards some distant sail, 
scarcely seen in the horizon. It was some friendly 
French or Dutch vessel, heavily laden with spirits; 
and they had descricd^iicr signal afar, and hastened, 
like birds of prey to the battle-field, to gather their 
loved and outlawed spoil. Reseigh looked on like a 
stranger: no eye invited him, — no voice claimed 
his ready and well-tried aid ; he stood on the shore 
apart, surveying the scene with a gloomy and* dig- 
cotisolale look. « Before, his oar had flashed in the 
foremost boat, his voice, cheered his coparades, and 
his pistols and musket been placed ready at his side: 
but another form was then at that side— a form 
that had been near in peril and in joy, and more 
than once screened him amidst the musket's flash 
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and the tabre's away :-*-and where wAs that form 
BOW ? Hanging aharoefully auapcnded by a wretched 
cf>rd» the gibe of hia feitow-creaturea, the prey of 
the birda of the air. ^The young man clenched Ida 
hands hard, and gnashed his teeth, and looked* long 
and iiercely on the retiring boats, and then tumetl 
his steps towards his own dwelling. 

Time rolled on . in the lonely cove as swiftly as in 
the palaces of kings : a year had passed away, and 
Heseigh plied his trade as a fisherman, easily gaining 
sufficient for his subsistence. Summer had come 
again, with those bright and beautiful evenings that 
rendered the wild and sublime scenery of the coast 
more impressive than the fairest scenes, though rich 
with w^mds, fields, and streams. On One of these 
evenings he wandered out along the shore, and 
strolled from one rocky point to another : In several 
parts of the cliff w'cre caverns, in parts Invaded by 
the tide, in others standing aloof above high*water 
mark. Wearied wriih his progress, he at last sat 
down on the slope of the declivity, near the mouth 
of a small cavern that was half filled by the ware. 
IjPs had never marked this spot before ; and, urged by 
some curiosity, — for the tradition always went that 
these places had been receptacles of spoil in former 
descended with some difficulty, and mode 
his way along the sides of the oavem, above the 
calm tide, by clinging to the projecting rocks. As 
he advanced farther, the interior became more nar- 
row wnd dry ; and what was his astonishment to 
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dlicern mi libt, by the lading light of day through 
the mouth of the cave^ a number ai ankers of 
spirits^ ranged earelully along the ledge of the rock, 
entire and unbroken: — he saw clearly that these 
were the very kegs for the loss of which he had 
sold his brother’s life! Ever since hts return, he 
had never cared for them : sometimes, indeed, a 
passing thought would cross his mind, of where 
his brother could possibly have concealfd them. 
A vivid joy came to his features, as he stood on 
the ledge of the rock : the objects on which he 
Imd set his soul were tiiere, and only asked his 
strong hand to convey them to his dwelling. His 
brother had evidently brought the spoil to this spot 
in his boat during the night of the fray, and, it being 
a Hood tide, had easily lancU*d it where he hoped no 
eye but his own could penetrate. But by degrees 
that look of joy gave way to one of sadder and 
rlarker meaning: a loathing and abhorrence grew 
on his aspect, like that with which a man views the 
Shemy who has accomplished his utter ruin; and 
then, spuming the booty fiercely with his foot, he 
broke out into loud and fearful ciirses, tiiat rang 
through the echoes of the cavern as if a demon had 
uttered them ; and then, as the violence of these 
emotions subsided, he sat down on a fragment 
of the rock, and wept with the passion of an infant; 
for he remembered, when their mother died, how 
his brother and himself, when boys, had come often 
and descended these very difts, and braved their 
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rugged depths; and the former had Sustained his 
more tender steps, and aided him from rock to rock. 
Had that parent now stood beside the murderer, she 
would have said, that If the sacrifice was dreadful, 
the retribution was equally so, as the strong fisher* 
man sat bowed and broken-hearted beneath the 
torment of his own conscience, — ^the dim twilight, 
that struggled through the interior of the cavern, 
falling on his half-shrouded form, that writhed to 
and fro as if the hand of a mortal disease had 
stricken him, his moans coming fast and deep, and 
heard distinctly above the low plush of the tide at 
his feet. 

The night had .set in darkly ere he quitted the 
cavern and passed on towards his own home, heeding 
not, in the strife of his thoughts, the steepness as 
well as peril of sonic parts of the way ; ninl then he 
entered his cottage, and sat down beside the darkened 
hearth. The night was so warm that he cared not 
to kindle a fire, or even a candle, for the dimness 
of the chamber was welcome to his feelings ; and 
there be sat, long and painfully, the victim of those 
feelings against whose power he struggled hut 
faintly^ his head resting on his band. In the large 
and rudely shaped ann chair that bad always been 
his father’s seat. Any sound — any alann, at that 
inomcnt*->thc distant gun of the king's ship — the 
r^ljlng cry of the smuggler— would have been 
and welcome ; but no sound come but the faint 
passing of the seu-brcezc among the green slojics 
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and roekSi lind the fainter plaah of tlie low wave 
that iblJowedj like a mournful burden, lie looked 
till his eye grew fixed and glaaed as that of the 
dead ; and his bands^ like those that move no morej 
were clenched violently together: and wltli Ids U|HI 
he strove to utter words» but none came forth ; for 
there> seated directly in his view, in the chair 
opposite^ was the form of his brother. It was 
strange how awfully visible the white shroud^ the 
wlijte hue of the haiids> and feet^ and faeeji.inade that 
form seem amidst the total darkness of the cham- 
ber. Tlie fratricide gazed on his brother with a look 
of horror, yet of unutterable sorrow ; he felt him 
to be there before him, yet in that state that could 
not feel or love,*— a state that might not be named, 
lie struggled to S|)eak, but no word came forth: he 
would have given the world to say, My brother I" 
but could not: oil moveless the appearance sat, and 
wordless, yet every feature spoke; the pale, thin, 
and unearthly face, as of one who suffered fearfully, 
looked iuto the murderer’s soul, and seemed to say, 
** I'hus hast thou changed me and on the lips was 
the same calm and bitter smUc with which he had 
told him# in that very room, and from the same 
choir, to go and wait beside the wave for his share 
of the spoil. That smile had rankled in his thoughts 
more than the wor^, when urging Mm to the cruel 
deed; and now it sat on the dead man’s lips in 
horrid modLery, &r the words had just been ful- 
filled;— *the spoil was foun^ even at the water’s 
kS 
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where it had so loug lain concealed ; and the 
hand that had concealed it was before hun^ but it 
was a spectre's hand ! 

Ue never knew how long he thus sat with his 
fearful companion ; but his own wild cry at last 
brought relief : tlie feet of some of the neighbours 
were heard rapidly approaching, and the form passed 
away. But that hour produced a cliaiige in the 
survivor : it broke aitd subdued the rebellious s|)irit 
that had so long warred with remorse, and neglect, 
and contempt; its iicreeness sunk into submission 
and quietness — that message from the dead he could 
not withstand : how light and gentle were the biting 
words, and averted looks, of his former comrades, 
to the shock both his fancy and senses had sustained ! 
The village saw that he was another man ; but they 
knew not the cause. It was observed that he chose 
less to be alone; that, instead of sullenly keeping 
within the walls of his dwelling, he sought, when 
night came, the wild and open heath above, or the 
sandy, sea-beaten shore, as if the free air and the 
dim face , of the sky, wdUi the far sweep of the 
billows, had some companionship for liim ; l>ut the 
dread was on Ids mind of meeting again the tenant 
of the grave.'. On this account he often lingered late 
out at sea on his solitary ftshing-ground : the boats 
of the neighbours, as they passed rapidly by on 
tiieir return to the cove, called to Keseigh to return, 
sometiines with a warning that the rising wind pre* 
"^saged a storm : but he preferred to wait till near the 
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dawn of da^ ; and, ai» thk wa6 the practice at times 
of oilier fishermen, when the night was a productive 
one, it was the less noticed* 

Although it was now the middle of winter, the 
fire-sides of those villagers were not dreary. Ofien, 
at evening, a circle of the fishermen, with their 
wives and children, sat roiuid, and talked of the 
deeds of the past season, and the plans of tlie coming 
one : then the keg of right hollaiids was broached 
by the old man of the dwelling, whose 4aded eye 
fiashfKl, as it touched his lips, and he heaid it loudly 
praised by the circle : it was, perhaps, the spoil of 
his own liands. Many a wild tale of the night when 
it was gained then followed ; and more tlian one 
crime was fearlessly ^avowed. To such habits of 
daring and depravity was it possible that any happy 
change could conic? These people were seldom 
known to attend any place of worship : there was 
a small and ancient church on the heath above, 
yet they seldom went tliither. But during this 
winter a stranger came to th? gloomy shore and its 
poor haoiiet, — a man of a bold spirit, whose zeal 
urged him to seek the most profligate and resolute, 
as favourite sutyects for his addresses ; and these 
addresses were given with such sincere and ardent 
feeling, that these men, afteraiew days were passed, 
did not oppose the intruder's residence among them: 
in truth, it was evident, from the moment he set 
his foot in the hamlet, he considered it as his prey. 

Scenes such as now took place hod no prelude in 
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the history of the cove.* When the sabbath cohie> 
the dwellers were no longer seen lontiglng listlessly 
on the beach> the rocks^ or beside their boats^ that 
were left dry on the sand at ebb tide ; but they were 
gathered, the greater part of them, to listen to the 
man who had thus cotne to dwell among them. The 
latter was, in some measure, suited to his auditory : 
with a resolved bearing and vehement action, with 
wonls of terror, and more rarely of entreaty, on his 
lips, it was stratige to sec how he could pre^'ail 
with those whom the menace of the law, and the 
sabre and cannon of the king^s ships, had not 
appalled. 'I'he women of the hamlet looked on his 
pallid features and eloquent eye, at first with pity 
and then with interest, while the rugged men, who 
: refused to lift a hand to harm him, tunied aside and 
spoke briefly to each other; for they felt, what was 
perfectly new to them, that this stranger was sIih 
eerely interested in their behalf; hitherto every 
man's hand had been against them, — ^in each strange 
aspect they had suspected a messenger of the law,— 
each anaed cutter that passed the bay seemed on 
the watch to woi^ them ill. 

The lonely misStoiiary was delighted with bis rude 
abode: he had learned m the sdiool of bis celebrated 
teacher, Wesley, to look only to iht reward of his 
toilSi and bear the heat and weariness of the day 
with joy. He dwelt in one of the cottages, mingled 
familiarly with its tenants, joined their repasts, and 
MibUiight sat beridc their hearth ; but his days passed 
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UeautiluJly iu wandariu^' round the UTrore 

of the coast* in exploring the dcej) and narrow glen* 
where the waves slept in peace, and the hoary 
cavern inantlod with rich verdure. Scenes like these 
were perfectly new to him : in every sublime spot 
the enthusiast saw the hand of Him he served* and 
deemed himself more happy amidst nature and her 
rude tenants thnti in the palaces of kings : then he 
loved to join iu the converse of the circle, his mild 
and impressive voice contrasting strangely with the 
rugged and deep tones of the smugglers. 

There was one dwelling that stood a little apart 
from the rest, which he was observed to enter more 
ireqiieuily: it was that of the young and despairing 
fisherman. By liescigh these visits were never 
repelled : it was for the first time, for many months, 
that a friendly voice had been heard, or a friendly 
form seen, there ; and he spoke a brief welcome, and 
pointed his visitor to the vacant chair beside the fire. 
To the latter the walls of this cottage were as dear 
as the martyr’s prison, — what subject could be finer 
for his zeal than the guilty, desolate tenant ! — and 
his heart thrilled, and his eye beamed with pity and 
sympathy, as he drew the sullen hnan by degrees to 
speak of his past career,— of the war in hi^ soul, 
and the fearfiil deed in wtuch it had closed. As the 
latter spoke, unwonted relief, to his suq)rise, came 
with his broken words: for be tohl of his brothers 
kindness in earlier years, when they were botli left 
young by their mother* and the former had been 
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to [fim as a stay and a shield. And by me he was 
sacriiiced/' said the wretched imm : Esau was be- 
guiled of his birthright by the younger^ and yet he 
spared him : he spoiled me of a few miserable pieces 
of liquor^ and I slew him.’* And he clasped his kaiid& 
He then paused^ as if ashamed of his emotion, set 
his teeth liard, and strove to look sternly in the face 
of his visitor, while his liand trembled with the weak- 
ness of a child's. Hope comes to all,” he muttered, 
but there is none for me.” The latter regarded 
him long and earnestly ; and the look of the daring 
smuggler quailed beneath that fixed and gentle one 
that had no upbraiding : and then he spoke resist* 
lessly ; for he spoke of hope and mercy, and each 
word fell like the voice of an angel on the ear of the 
iiopcless man. By degrees the cry of blood, that had 
reached to heaven, grew fainter ; and the dread of 
the avenger, that haunted him, like Cain, through 
the world, loosened its hold on his soul. 

Many an hoiu* of the long ond tempestuous 
evenings was passed tlius in the cottage *>it wbb 
scarcely possible that efibrts so persevering should 
fall at last of success ; and he only who has exqui- 
sitely suffered, can tell how beautiful is the first 
dawning of rest. When lleseigh had trimmed his 
fire, and placed his room in order, he listened to 
catch the first soft approach of footsteps along the 
beach, and then looked a welcome more warm and 
heart-felt than words could speak, on the pale eoun- 
tenauce of his comforter ; and when the latter had 
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departe<U thentlant shore alone witneHsed his nightly 
prayers* — the rocks of the Iron coast echoed to the 
pourings forth of a deep and agonizefl repentance. 
By degrees the avenues of mercy were opened: 
with the dominion of guilt that of ignorance and 
impiety passed away eko ; and tlie veil that hod 
shrouded the invisible world* fell from lus eyes. 

It was a lovely morning in tlie caily spring, and 
the men of the hamlet were busied in preparitig tixeir 
boats for a fishing excursion of some days* when 
Rescighcarnc on the beach* and requested they would 
accompany him to a spot at a short distance* for a 
peculiar purpose that would be to their advantage. 
With some reluctance they pushed their boats off, 
ami rowed slowly* at his direction* to the foot of the 
sloping clifiT* till they came to a narrow and winding 
care* the same in which tlie fatal booty bad been 
deposited* His companions* at first* looked in won- 
der on the goodly array of kegs of choice spirits* to 
the number of twenty* ranged along the side of the 
rock ; and then their eyes gleamed with joy* like those 
of the wolf over the forsaken fold, Reseigh looked 
calmly* first at the smugglers and then at the spoil* 
" Take them*" he said* and welcome ; bear them 
to your homes* and may they bring you joy ; but 
not a drop shall ever touch my lips i" The men 
were loud in their thanks ; and many an eager hand 
was mstaatiy laid on the barrels* which wore borne 
hurriedly to the boats. Reseigh sat on the rock* and 
listened to the retiring plash of their oars with a sad 
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and stern pleasure; the sacrifice brought its reward* 
lie rose and ttu-ned tus steps from the place, aud 
ascended the cUif towards the wild and green heatlt 
that spread above, whose pastures w'ere covered 
with scattered docks of sheep ; but no trees offered 
a shade from the ih)w scorching rays of Uie sun : 
the sea-l)rceze had died away, and the sea slept 
without a sound l)encath. The lonely man came to 
a small mound covered with rank grass, that marked, 
with many others, the rude ccmelcjl^ of the fishermen 
and their families. He uncovered his head, and knelt 
down there, for some moments, in silence ; but the big 
tears that rolled, all unvronted, down his weather* 
beaten cheek, shewed the anguish muSt;be deep that 
could bow the strong man thus, O my mother/’ 
he said, in broken acccii^5f forgive me! yisitme not 
for sla}'ing your fisft-borii ! Curse mcviiot from the 
grave ! Ih prayed,*^ after a long pause, that your 
spirit might haunt me through the world !" And he 
groaned heavily, the victim of the superstitious fears 
of his province, as well as of his remorse. The 
sun beating on his naked head, — the deep lopeliiiess 
of the place, only broken by the passing Wail of 
the, sea-bird, were unheeded, while be knelt there 
long: for Hicse feelings were too new, toq^rich to dis^ 
turb, even by thoi^ghtest change of posture; and 
the man, who had laughed at the fiercest tempests of 
the Atlantic, was humbled like a bruised reed,” or 
crushed flower, shrinking beneath the faintest air. 

When he returned to the hamlet, he found that 
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kiodly fedki^ bad come again: those whom he met 
no longer averted their looks^ or gave a biief and 
sullen greeting; Init there was pity in thdr words. 
This change had^ in &ct> come gradually over the 
feelings of the people : they had long scen^ and not 
unmoved, his anguish and his repentance ; and the 
late deed of unwonted (generosity had greatly softened 
them. 

On the following evening, he ventured to enter a 
dwelling that hiil steps had, in former time, often 
visited : the girl, whom he had loved deeply, dwelt 
there ; but what had love to do with a stale of soul 
such as hit had lately been ? It had better have 
been still a stranger there. The family received him 
with kindness, and the daughter placed a chair at 
the table, around which. Wiey were seated at their 
evening meal : and, after wards^ the neighbours drop! 
in one after another; and the laugh, the jest, and the 
tale went round, for all allusion to the guest or 
his past career was carefully avoided. It was the 
first time, for many months, that courtesy or friend- 
liness had been shown him: it was not to obtain 
these, however, that he had sought the dwelling ; 
but to gaze on features that were once very dear 
to him. They were, in truth, ,the handsomest in 
the villagei and were admired by1>ther youths also ; 
but Reseigh had been the favoured lover. The girl 
was finely formed, with a complexion beautifuUy 
clear and fair, and an eye that seemed to have caught 
the daring of her father’s and brother's pro/^sion; 
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thfi and high look of the pkate lived there: her 
tones too, from habit, had the same feanleos esjaes- 
sion. She was admirably suited to be a smuggler’s 
bride; and Reseigh, in the pride of his heart, had 
. marked her for hi/own. ^ 

He left the friendly roof at last, with a lightened 
spirit and a buoyant hope. A few evenings after 
this, he was seen walking with her along the 
shore to the left of the hamlet, where the decli* 
vities brokf ^ boldly on the sea, his words were 
animated, but not joyous : it was evident he wjsa 
putting his hope to the test, and casting his frite 
on the die of that moment. His companion list* 
ened calmly and attentively; but her countenance 
and step had little emotion, whilst his were wildly 
agitated. They paused, after a while, on the green 
bank. And now, Betsey,’* he said, ** tell me, is it 
not with us as in days past? You said, many 
times, that you loved me better than any other man; 
and you will not— no, I am sure you will aot unsay 
it now."-^*^ And why should I not unsay it now, 
George ?” she answered. " 1 suppose Betse|^arrii, 
the pride of the village, has got a right to change 
her mind as well as another woman.”— Yes, yes;” 
he said, in a less firm tone: it was thus you used 
to vex me in times past ; and more than once Ihave 
gone to sea, and wished that the waves might batyr 
me*. hoL storm and darkness, in guilt and mxSMtgi 
1 have never changed my mind to you: you Wsm^ 
dways as dear to me as life." The girl frxed Jher 
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cottntd wkh hertelf; and then the stepped back a 
pace nr two towaWb the edge of the clifT, her eye 
atoumifig, in an fnataitt^ ha and reaolnte cha- 
racter^ and her ibe form teen to advantage: for her 
foot was oti the brink of tfae'^descent^ and^ behind^ 
the sea swept far and beautifoUy. " And is there 
no change in you» tteseigh she siud ; ** Are you 
Che same man that I loved and pliglited my troth 
to? Is that face, wasted and ftirrosi^. the same 
that 1 liked so well, and was the comeliest in the 
village } But 'tisn't for that, God knows,*' with an 
impatient wave of her hand,* but for the deed 
you've done, ami for the hard and cruel heart that 
could do it ; Hwas then 1 swore you should never 
be my husband Have pity!" aaid the young 
man, beseechingly: '*God has had pity cm me ; and; 
will the woman that loved roe be more Just than an 
ofibnded Heaven ? Oh 1 do not refuse to have me, 
do not cast me back again upon a seared and lonely 
heart ! *Twas here, i^n this bank, you dasped my 
band your’s, and promised this year to marry 
rae»" And he stretched out his hand to her's. — I'll 
never clasp it again!" said the girl, tirmly: ^In 
firbmdliiiess 1 wOl, but never in love ; 'tis sCained> 
George, with your brother's blood ; afid do you 
think to twi#e it about my neck like you used to 
dowhen you came from seOi— apd my hair that you 
said was so kmg and daiit, — and that I'll lay my 
hand In your bosom, and lie down by your side? 
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MiMi-<-nian] He that took his Iwother'g lift, when 
hie rage was cold, is too fearful a mate ibr me.' ~ 
** Betsey,” he said, covering hia ftce with his hand» 
spare me, for your own sake, if hot for mhiel 
Spare me, for tny heart is growing hard again !'* 
He advanced tQ her side; but she tunied sconi- 
fuUy away« He could no longer control his misery. 
** Jf you had siifftred agony like mine," he said, 
you would know that words like these, from the 
woman we love, are like lire burning the bones and 
marrow, and rob a man of his reason. If Jove, like 
yours, can turn to hatred, why should not mine aliio? 
Why should 1 spare her ?" he muttered, glancing 
his eye fiercely and wildly over her face and form, 
and then down the precipice, on the brink of which 
she stood. It seemed as if his former cruelty bad 
come again ill thu moment of despair, and that every 
better feeling was crushed beneath the shock. She 
trembled in his grasp, and felt the hardihood of her 
spirit quail before the desperation of her lover's ; 
and sinking on her knee, raised her eyes to his, and 
saw there the fierce and Sashing glance timt she 
had often loved to mark, when he was about to sail 
on some pirate deed^" You will not murder nie, 
George," she, said, in a broken tone, ‘^me thal j#tt 
loved so well ^ You wcmld not see these limbs jen 
the rock bidow, mangled and bleeding, by gpur hand, 
tbatdias often borne 4hem over the crags and thtongli 
the wimn^ Release me I grasp me not so haed,aiid 
1 will be your wife!" He laid that fena gently on 
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tile hatik a£t‘hf« fleet, and then his fnry imeed away 
like a frightful dream* , He stooped and fixed one 
burning khis on her brow. "Betsey,*' he said, "the 
strife is over now : hire well I I'll never lake from 
your frar, what yon refused to my prayers and tears. 
Woman, you have tried my heagff as man never 
tried it; a heart too that was nearly broken before." 
He turned from the spot without listening to her 
reply, and sought, once more, his lonely ‘cottage. 
When he left it in the morning, be had thoufj^t it 
never looked so cheerful ; and, for some days past, 
he had busied hhnself hfi arranging every part with 
great care and neatness, in full hope that a fairkr 
being was soon to come and dwell there. This last 
blow was a cruel and merciless one: dealt, too, from 
lips that should have soothed rather than upbraided, 
and spoken of mercy rather than Judgment. 

The lawless enterprises of the villagers were now 
begmning : the whole hamlet was alive with hope 
and eagerness. Reseigh firmly resisted every en- 
treaty and persuasion of his former comrades to 
.ioin them. It was remarked also, that. In their con- 
vivial parties, he never could be induced to taste 
s^its; water was his only Refreshment. Most of 
the men were absent fot many days on these exeur- 
sloiis, and the return of the youthful missionary, at 
this season, to the hamlet, was undesired by all, save 
Reseigli> who received him with undissembled joy, 
and who was the only convert to his zealous and 
iinirearied'eflbrts, in the whole hamlet. 

If 3 
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,Ttio former told> too^ how thajt eaiih had baeit 
a wUdernes0 to him, on account of some deed 
that he had done, till a brighter path was opened ; 
till, at last, be desired to make known to others 
the mercy that he ]<ad delighted to know. Words 
such as these had a strong influence on his hearer, 
to whom every sacrifice now seemed a noble as 
well as an imperious duty ; and this feeling was 
not all ideal or enthusiastic. Betsey CaifU often 
threw herself in his way. The fierceness and despair 
of her lover, in that trying moment, on the cliff, 
produced an effect on her proud heart that his 
gentleness and entreaty had utterly failed to do ; 
and, by one of those sudden transitions in woman's 
mind, she now bitterly repented her cruelty, and 
forgot the fratricide in the lover. But it was in 
vain : Reseigh would never sjfeafc to her again : hts 
pride, after a strong confliejb bad either quelled the 
affection; or, what was, more probable, reyiviiig 
tenderness gave way to the high and novel ,|iros-* 
pacts that now opened l^fore him. But there were 
moments when her eye pf entreaty was turned on 
him; and the mute gesture, and the quivering lip^ 
told that part of his anguish had been ttansfenred 
tocher uwD, heart: it was more Uian he could bear 
-rrhe hastily quitted the room, and gave way to a 
pasriani>f itaars. 

These emotions; however, were soon to yield to 
Others of a. less tender, but more exciUng, charae* 
ter. Ere the summer was past, he acoempaniedina 
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frHnid Afkd instruclor^ the missibrmry/ tir u dhtant 
{mvt of the kingdom ; and very many years passed 
ere ha^ saw the wOd hamlet again. He fcdlowed 
his gnida^ who had become strongly attached to 
him^ ^through the various scenes of his labours and 
trials. In these he^ ‘at last^ began to take a part; 
and it is inoonceirablc wifit wh^t ardour his spirit^ 
so long chained and stridmn> rushed fbrtfa^ exulting 
ID the pffl^ bf light and victory; 

There came a time when all Jjiis labourers^ as 
they were termed^ were assembled to meet the 
master spirit who swayed^ with perfect ease^ thesb 
first workings of a system that was^ ere long> to be 
a mighty engine^ 

Wesley^ who saw at a glance the various talents 
and moUves of his assistants, commended highly 
the aeal and perseverance of the missionary who 
had sought fruit amidsk the wild rocks and wilder 
waves of the Atlantic ; iind, hearing the tale of the 
nativje of the hamlet, he expressed ,a desire fb tee 
him. The hard and feariesa rntuggler stood before 
him, with a subdued look aim features uU of resig- 
nation. The wild bearing and deadly flash of the 
eye were gonei; I’trt there were paSrions on the 
dieek end brow, to deeply traced as to tell they 
still iived within-^held captivei though not slain. 
He who gazed on and spoke to Mm, saw the 
truth end sineerity of his heart, and read in Ms 
aspect thehlitory of his strange and merited soflbf- 
Bigs. However sternly he condemned the deed, he 
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deemed the being who stood before hhn^ a beautiful 
instance of the power of that fbrghrmess that could 
change the desert of the heart into a land of Eden. 

He dismissed him with words of sympathy and 
pity, and bade him proceed firmly in the path he 
had chosen : — and^ in the midst of this path, did 
his thoughts never wander to the hamfet in which 
his every year had been spent fhom infancy ? His 
friends, so freshly reconciled— his bold and long- 
loved pirate deeds, in the dead of night, amidst the 
flash of weapons — ^and, oh ! his love ! Pnde and 
indication had sustained him, in tlite hamlet, be- 
neath her eye ; but in the distance of years, and of 
many provinces between, her pleading and beautiful 
look, commanding figure, low tones, and offered 
heart, came back to memory. Against these feel- 
ings he could only oppose the "barriers of cotiscience 
and duty: and he conquered I but the conquest 
furrowed his brow with the lines of age, and made 
his raven hair grey. 

Twelve years had passed : time, in this period, 
had made greet and rapid changes ; but hi the 
lonely and cliff-girded hamlet that is the scene of 
our story, the state of manners and feelings had 
known no change: the pursuits and eqfoyments 6f 
the people were the same, as lawless and reckless 
as ever. To the that beat Without ceasing 
beneath their dwellings, they looked for spml and 
pleasure, the more prized^ perhaps, because perU* 
oisly gained. 
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It wiui pn a Sabbath morniiig in JiUyj so calm 
and beautiful that the most reckless who gazed on 
it muat have bowed before the power of nature. 
The dwellefs of the village had just issued from 
their doors^ land were standing and gasiing, listlessjyj 
far to seaward^ — ^for this day of peace did not tame 
the desire of their hearts^ — ^when a solitary traveller 
waa seen slowly descending the rocks above. As 
he wound his way amidst the scattered rocks, 
and the rich clumps of yellow furze, it was soon 
perceived that he was no revenue-officer come to 
spread alarm through the hamlet> nor a traveller 
drawn thither by curiosity. He drew nigh at last, 
and courteously saluted the idle groups, and looked 
wistfully around. As he seemed to be wearied with 
Ms walk, he was invited to enter one of the dwell- 
and partake of some refreshment. It was 
strange how his eye grew on the weather-beaten 
faces of the villagers, who carelessly entered the 
room, on the pale and wrinkled brow of old age, 
and on the forms of many a young and blooming 
women. And his tones were so calm and gentle, 
as he spoke of the long andaveary journey he had 
achieved ; but which, he said, the chequered path 
apd feelings of many years had prepared him richly 
te^^fiyoy. ..And who was this man?, they asked of 
each other j and the stern looks of the men,, and 
iimre Ourious onesof the women, were fixed on his 
aspect,, hot,, could trace nothing there tliat they 
knew. At last a wild cry broke from the group; . 
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and a woman rushed to his side, and clasping fils 
hand in both her cmn, bent earnestly over blm, 
Ahd his gaze met h^, and he could not withdraw 
it: for the proud, sunken, but still handsome fea^ 
tures of Elizabeth Carril were before hioiu Had he 
withstood this, he had been more or less than man. 
He drew her towards him ; and, while her head 
rested oii his bosom, and she wept fast and silently, 
his pallid featureft,jquiverii|g lips, and broken words, 
shewed how the heart bled. 

<< George,** she said, do not thrust me away : 
1 am no mate for you now, I know ; but this is 
more than I can bear.'* 

The violence of her emotion proved the truth of 
her words. During the long absence of the man 
she had loved, she had stehily r^ected every offer 
of marriage from the young men of her own or 
the adjoining hamlets : and her self-Upbraiding had 
been bitter and ceaseless; for her untimely and 
heartless rejection had driven him forth an exile, 
lie saw, at a glance, thafshe too was lonely, like 
himsel£-»that her beauty was little &ded ; and the 
deep, mournful voice of the woman thriHed to his 
heart more resistlessly than that of the ardent and 
impetuous girl had ever done. He rose froin his 
seat, and went forth into tire opeti alt^ while 
hui^iMl voices and stifled sobs broke from withiiu 
The breeze of the morning came like balm from 
the 8ea,^the light clouds that sailed slowly by 
cast thek shadows over the bosom of the precU 
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an^ like silence, on the shore was deep and 
unbroken* He manned his fainting' spirit^ cleared 
the traces of sorrow from ifti countenance^ and 
returned to the dwellings where all liis former 
comra^s and fnends were now assembled. They 
welcomed him with heart-felt looks and voices— 
grasped his tuind hard and kindly. One very old 
woman struggled through the throng, leaning on a 
stick, and fixed her almost sighfjess eyes ior a 
long time on the face of the strangeir, as if baffled 
by the remarkable change that years had made 
there : she was the same that had cursed him 
twelve years before, and bade him go and say over 
his mother’s bones, that he had slain her first-born. 
— ^^Tlie curse never came upon his head,” she 
muttered: ** ’twas the first from my lips that ever 
fell to the ground. That was the face of a murderer 
— ^but ’tis changed now — a sore> but a blessed 
change!” 

They asked him many questions, and listened, well 
pleased, to the details of his chequered course ; for the 
mind as well as bearing of the man was changed; 
the brutal ignorance and scanty ideas of the remote 
fisherman had given {dace to knowledge and ob- 
servation, the sources of which had long been freely 
opened to ^m; and the nigged and reckless men mar- 
velled at Aemselves, as they sat and stood around 
in deep and husj^d attentic^ pp the words of their 
former comrade, whom they bad first loved, then 
scorned and avoided, and now admired and sin- 
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cerely welcomed. Many hours were passed thus; 
and ere they left the cottage^ he made one earnest 
request^ to wliich tliey gave a willing assent 
It was not without mingled feelings of suq>rise and 
expectation that all the inhabitants were gathered, on 
that evening, on the green banks and gentle slopes 
without the hamlet: and he came with a flushed 
brow, and an eye that beamed with gratitude and 
hope; and then he stood on one of the scattered 
grey rocks, and looked earnestly and timidly on the 
assembly. Each face was composed and subdued-^ 
regard and respect to him was strongly pictured 
there. He clasped his hands, and looked towards 
heaven with a heart too full for utterance. Oh! if 
life has a moment of triumph so full, so glowing, so 
exulting, that eternity cannot wash it away, it was 
felt by this once deserted and wretched man. The 
fierce pains of guilt, the rushing terrors of the future, 
the menaces of the dead, and the deep sconi of the 
living, were passed, for ever, from his heart and 
imagination. And then he spoke sincerely and fer- 
vently of the power and beauty of that religion that 
had done all for him ; that, in the storm of misery 
and darkness that had bowed his head, alone 
preserved him from perishing. It is said that no 
men paint the power of sin and its consequences 
so vividly and well, as those who have drunk 
deep of its charmed as well as poisoned cup: it 
seemed so in the present case. The rude assembly 
listened, at first, with wonder; then gazed with 
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deep ii|tefest> on him who spoke : . they saw there 
was no deceitf no deluuon there. ^Onoe only he 
paused in aaguiidi; for^ in the midst of the Uirongi-^ 
her eyes fixed on him as if a'spell had fastened thefn> 
her fine form bowed^ and the pale cheek stained 
with tears, while the dishevelled tresses, falling 
on the rock on which she sat, and look of resistless 
sorrow, gave her the appearance of a Magdalen in 
the desert,-*^wa8 Elizabeth Carril, the wonian of his 
past and still unconquered love. Ifo averted his eyes 
hastily from the resbtless spectacle, and they fell 
on the desolate cottage of his brother: a dash of 
lightnii^ crushing, for ever, his orbs of sight, coiUd 
not have shot keener agony than did this ol^ject 
through bis soul, , Was it for him tp think of Icnrp ? 
Was it Ibr him to yield to its torrent, apd stepp bis 
soul in its delights? Never! Its power, agsinst; 
which he had battled long, was, in. this moment, 
broken ibr ever. His after words flowed with greater 
softness and mercy : he liad before been depicting, 
sternly and fearfully, passages of guilt and anguish ; 
but the gush pf tenderness that was shed through 
his heart hadan instant e^t, ^ his tone changed 
to one of promise, and peace. The scepe was closed, 
the villagess pressed cupuiid him, and besought him 
to stay, and dwell among them.. He. said be had 
otbmr work to perform that netted of no pause : 
he stood and blessed them; and then, waving with 
hiaband an «diett,---for his heart ,irasfull,*--*he passed* 
slowly up the hill. 
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How beautifuUy, from that loohad the 
acene below 1 The wild sweep of the Atlantic^ now 
hushed hito a moveless slumber^ and on its bosom 
the beams of the sinking 8un> lingering long and 
gloriously^ as if it refused to depart. Red was 
each fearful predpice, and grassy slope covered 
with wild dotrers. At their feet, and covered with 
their shadow, wgs tlie hamlet: its earnest groups were 
still gazing on the retreating form of the stranger. 
He paused not on his way, but passed on, over 
the heath above, towards tlie rude cemetery. He 
knelt beside a grave that was nearly shrouded: 
since he was here last, the high and rafdE*verdiMre 
had spread wantonly over it : be prayed, for some 
time in silence ; and then his words refiised to be 
repressed: but there was neither remorse nor anguish 
in them. O my brother, and my mother he 
said, " if the departed can look on this world of 
sorrow, behold me now ! Torgive the murderer as 
God has forgiven him I" And he rose comfoiiied,— at 
least so his resigned aspect seemed to intimate ^ 
and then pursued his way over the long and treary 
heath, every part of vdiich had been fomRUr to his 
foot from infancy. As long as the twRight lasted, 
his tan and wasted form coidd be dbthictly seen for 
the last time ; for to the haudet he never returned, 
and by its people he was heard of no more. 
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THE VOYAGE WITH THE NAUTILUS. 

BY UAUY HOHran*. ' 

1 UADB myself a little boal^ 

As trim as trim could be^ 

A little boat out of a great pearl shell. 

That was found in the Indian sea. 

1 made my masts of wild sea-rush 
That grew on a secret shore ; 

And the scarlet plume of the lialcyon-bird 
Was the pleasant dag I bore. 

1 took for my sails the butterfly's wings. 

For my ropes the spider's line ; 

And that mariner old, the Nautilus, 

To steer me over the brine. 

For he 'd cross’d the seas sis thousand years. 
And knew each isle and bay; 

And 1 thought that we, in my little boat. 
Could merrily steer away. 

The stores 1 took were plentiful: 

The dew, aS it sweetly fell; 

And the honey^eombs that were hoarded up 
wild bee’s summer ceU. 

Now st^r away, thou helmsman good, 

Orer the waters free ; 

To the charmed isle of the seven kings. 

That lies in the midmost sea !" 

M 2 
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He spread the sail^ he took the helm;; 

And long ere ever 1 wist^ 

We had sailed a league^ we had reach'd the isle 
That lay in the golden mist. 

The charmed isle of the seven kings^ 

'Tis a place of wondrous spell I 

But all that happ’d unto me there 
In a printed book I '11 tell. 

Nowj” said I one day to tlie Nautilus^ 

As we stood on the strand^ 

Unmoor my ship^ thou helmsman good. 

And steer me back to land. 

For my mother 1 know is sick at hearty 
And longs my face to see ; 

What ails thee now, thou Nautilus ? 

Art slow to sail with me ? 

Up — do my will — ^the wind is fresh. 

So set the vessel free !"* 

He turn’d the helm, and away we sail’d, 
Away towards the setting sun ; 

The dying-fish were swift on the wing. 

But we outsped each one*. 

And on we went for seven days. 

Seven days without a night; 

And we follow’d the sun still on and on. 

In the glow of his setting light. 
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Down and dpwn went the setting sun. 

And down and down went we; 

'Twas a glorious sail for seven days 
On a smooth, descending sea. 

** Good friend,** said 1 to the Nautilus, 

Can thb the right course be ? 

And shall we come again to land?** 

But answer none made he. 

So on we went; but soon I heard 
A sound, as when winds blow. 

And waters wild are tumbled down 
Into a gulf below. 

And on and on flew the little bark. 

As a fiend her course did urge ; 

And 1 saw, in a moment, we must hang 
Upon the ocean's verge. 

1 snatch’d down the sails, I snapp'd the ropes, 

1 broke the masts in twain ; 

But on flew the bark, and against the rocks 
Like a living thing did strain. 

Thou hast steer'd tis wrong, thou helmsman vile !'* 
Said 1 to the NautUus bold ; 

► 

« Weshallshootdown thegulfi we 're dead men both ! 
Dost know what a course we hold?’* 

And I seized the helm with a sudden Jerk, 

And we wheel’d round like a bird; 

But I saw the gulf of eternity. 

And the tUmess waves 1 heard. 
u S 
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Good master/' said the Nautilus, ; 

I thought you might desire 

To have some wondrous thing to tell 
Beside your mother's fire. 

What *s sailing on a siimmer sea ? 

As well sail on a pool ! 

Gh, but 1 know a thousand things 
That are wild and beautiful I 

And if you please to see them now. 

You 've but to say the word — " 

" Have done!” said I to the Nautilus, 

Or 1 '11 throw thee overboard. 

Have done!” said I, " thou mariner old,"^ 

And steer me back to land;” 

No other word spake the NautUus, 

But took the helm in hand. 

1 looked up to the lady moon. 

She was but like a'glow-wonn’s spark; 

And never a star shone down to us. 

Through the sky,, so high and dark. 

And we had no mast, we bad no ropes. 

And every sail was rent ; 

And the stores I brought from the charmed isle. 
In the seven days* sail were spent. 

But the Nautilus was a patient thing, 

^ And he steer'd with all Ids might 
that up-hill sea, and he never slept, 

And he kept the course aright. 
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And for thri^ geven tilghia we sail'd and sail'd : 

At length I saw the bay 
Where I built my bark, end my mother’s house, 
'Mong the green hills where it lay. 

Farewell!” said 1 to the Nautilus, 

As I leapt to the shore ; 

Thou art a skilful mariner, 

But 1 *11 sail with thee no more !” 


THE MELANCHOLY'S PETITION 
TO SLEEP. 

BY 11. F. GilOHLKV, KSQ. 

*• MerciAil Merciful 8l««p! flow ninny worn and ghiwtlikc 

bpiriU yearn and cry to be within the drifaniy girdle uf thy enchanted 
\fmAV''—JUMkwoo(Fs ASaffuzinr, No> lid, p. 

'Tis night, the starry hour ; 

Children from play, peasants from labour rest ; 

The miser locks his treasure in his chest, 

And Care hath yielded up, ja while, bis power : 
For slumber sits on many an aching eye, 

And dreams, like evening's summer clouds, flit by. 

O Sleep I Mild, gracious Sleep ! 

Thou benison to those whose hearts arc sore ; 

Who fain would wake to sinful earth no more, 

Nor longer for its ciime and folly weep ; 

Whose breath hath shut the flower, and still'd the bee : 
Is then thy mantle cast on all but me? 
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Oh I take me hence away^ 

For I am tired! The noon was all too bright. 

And she hath scorch'd me with her burning light ; 

And voices have been round me through the day. 
Deafening my sharpen'd ear with ceaseless din ; 
Open thy palace gates, and let me in ! 

Oh ! take me hence away. 

And lead me to some silent forest shatle. 

Where the rich foliage hath a twilight made, 

Hiding the wild bird as she singeth gay ; 

And let me sit among the dewy grass, 

And chase the winds and waters as they pass. 

Call me mine early friends, ^ 

Whom strife, or pride, or death, hath torn away ; 
Whose image, like a beam of yesterday, 

£*cn now with darker fancies strangely blends : 
Unloose my spirit from this fearful rack. 

And bring them, great magician, bring them back! 

Bring back the hoary sire. 

Who view’d my boyhood with such hope and pride; 
Bring back my fair young sister, by whose side, 
Methinks, a day of years could never tire ; 

And her who, on her breast, unwearied bore 
My infant cries ; restore them, oh, restore! 

I know that power thou hast: 

In thee the mother doth her child embrace. 

The maiden look upon her lover's face. 
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Albeit the ‘shadowy f^ulph of death be pass'd. 
Oh ! bid revengefiil Memory cease to tear 
My quivering hearty and listen to my prayer ! 

Shall Tirne^ for ever^ keep 
Around my couch his agonizing reign ? 

And his grim countless messengers of pain ? 

Dash from my lip thy cup of dreams ? O Sleep I 
Wilt thou, for ever, stay thy soothing breath ? 
How gladly would 1 prove its charm in death ! 


LA GLORIA. 

FROM THE ITALIAN OF GIULIO BUSSI. 
TRANSLATED BY SIR AUBREY DB VKUE, BART. 

Glory I what art thou ? Thee, despite of pain, 
And want, and toil, the brave heart cherisheth ; 
Thee the pale student courts, wasting, in vain, 
His primal youth, thy worshipper in death ! 
Glory ! what art thou ? Thy impartial breath 
Speaks woe to all : with pangs do men obtain 
An empty boon, that duly perisheth, 

Wliose very fear of loss outweighs the gain ! * 

Glory ! what art thou then ? A fond deceit—^ 
Child of long sufFering-— empty air— a sweet 
Prize, that is sought with toil, and never found-— 
In life, by every envious lip denied — 

In death, to cars that hear not, a sweet sound — 
Glory ! thou fata) scourge of human pride ! 



THE REPENTANT FALSE ONE, 

TO lien WHO SHOULD HAVE Dr:EN HIS DRIDC. 
BY THE KET* THOIfAt BALB. 

Yes; I have wander’d from thy side. 

Forsworn niy plighted vow ; 

Forsook thee, when ainmt a bride : 

And cans! thou pardon now ? 

Though scarce, I deem, by aught save Heaven, 
A crime like mine can be forgiven. 

If earth has one, 'tis thou ; 

For thine is pity's gentlest mood. 

The grace, the gem of womanhood* 

But dare 1, faithless and forsworn, 

My broken vows renew f 
The outcast of another*! scam. 

Can 1 for pardon sue ? 

For, Oh ! when most I seemed estranged. 
Deem not thy wrongs were uuaveuged: 

My heart was wounded too ; 

And dcreely on my guilty bead. 

Fell the stern stroke 1 merited. 

I bow'd me prostrate in the dust 
Before that righteous blow. 

And felt the retribution Just: 

Then was 1 doom'd to know 
What, dearesttf thou const never prove. 
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It' mine Vrerc pangs of slighted love ; 

The kcoiiest pang below 
Is to have known, and that was mine, 

1 wrong'd a heart so true as thine. 

But, Oh ! if shame and solitude 
C'an e'er for falsehood pay ; 

If thoughts of madness, tears of blood, 

(.'an wipe iny guilt away 
Those pangs were iclt, those tears were shed. 
The heart that wrong'd, itself bath bled : 

And must it bleed for aye ? 

Oh ! write the words, Thou art forgiven," 
And be, again, my guide to heaven ! 


ANACRKONTK’S. 

BY A. TENNYSON, ESQ. 

With roses muskybreathed. 
And drooping dailbdilly. 

And silverleaved lily. 

And ivy darkly- wreathed, 

1 wove a crown before her 
For her I love so dearly, 

A garland for Lenora. 

With a silken cord 1 bound it. 
Lenora, laughing clearly 
A light and thrilling laughter. 
About her forehead wound it. 
And loved me ever after. 



EVENING. 

FROM AN UNPUULISIIED FORM. 


1 . 

Grntlb spirit of Eve ! clescerullng 
On our ravish'd souls^ and blending 
Thoughts of days and deeds gone by 
In delightful harmony ; 

When the day is faintly dyings 
When the breeze is softly sighing. 

When over mountain, vale, and hill. 

There reigns a calmness deep and still. 

And each dim shadow seems to be 
Some object of reality 
When, just twinkling, from afar 
Appears the lonely evening stiir ; — 

And the trickling fountain flows, 

Making sweet music as it goes ; — 

Then, gentle spirit, is thy magic hour — 

Then do we feel thy melancholy power. 

II. 

Beautiful spirit ! 1 have felt thee ofi 
Hovering around, have felt thy soft 
And soothing influence on me stealing, 
Culniiiig my grief, my troubled spirit healing ; 
When, wandering from tiie busy throng, 

I rove these lovelier scenes among. 

'Tis then my soul is Ihlled with joy 
And fond security. 
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Xor can augl^t earthly then alloy 
Its sacred purity* 

To thee I owe th^ holy sweets, 
Thee my breast ^ith rapture greets, 
As thou within the darkening cloud 
Thyself, descending, dost enshroud. 
Gliding along the ether blue. 

In robes of dim and shadowy hue. 


111 . 

On Sicily the sun had set 
In golden splendour ; but as yet 
'rhe fiery tinge of his parting ray. 

As it mildly closed the dying day. 

On thy high toiyers, Syracusw, 

Shone and beam'd right lovelily. 

The air was calm, and the sky serene. 

And the zephyry breeze was lightly waving 
Each leaf of thy groves and forests green ; 

And the glittering wave was gently laving 
The pebbly shore of the glassy fountain, 

M'hile, over the city, the vale, and the mountain, 
Crown'd with the touch of the sun's last beaming. 
Commingled with shades of the coming night-^ 
There sat such a soft and pensive light 
On the varied scene, so sweetly gleaming. 

That my soul was soothed, and its musings brought 
From the dark abode of anxious thought. 

Into a train of calmer thinking. 

From twilight draughts of ancient pleasure drinking. 

N 



THE MONEY BAG. 


BY J. A. 6T. JOHN, ESQ. 

The Arabs, whether wandering over the desert, 
or confined in cities, have always been remarkable 
for their lively, naive, and ingenious manner of 
telling a story. Even when thrown by accident 
among more civilized tribes, where the story-teller 
usually calls in the aid of the printer, the Arab still 
preserves the habits of the desert, and delights to 
pass his evenings in repeating or listening to some 
tale of love, or warlike adventure, which, to the 
credit of barbarian taste, is generally prized in pro- 
portion to its verisimilitude. My Arabic teacher, a 
native of Grand ('airo, but of Bedouin extraction, 
is a remarkable specimen of the oriental story- 
teller. The lady of the Thousand and One 
Nights*' did not possess a more fertile invention, or 
a better memory ; and 1 suspect that, in the various 
countries of the East which he has visited, his 
genius, as a novelist, has been of more advantage 
to him than his profound acquaintance with the 

Kamous,*' and the Ocean of Words.” Be this, 
however, as it inay> I, for my part, am always 
pleased when his leanied dissertations on verbs and 
vowel-points are concluded, that he may delight my 
imagination witli his rich oriental inventions, and 
beautiful scriptural phraseology. ]ii some instances. 
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perhaps, the principal chami may consist in his 
manner of iiarratuijf, in the expression of his coun- 
tenance, and in the splendour and novelty of his 
metaphors and similes ; but tliere are many of his 
stories which are deeply interesting in themselves. 
One of these I shall here take the liberty to repeat, 
as nearly as possible in the words of my original ; 
though the reader, I fear, will miss those eastern 
graces which adorned the narrative, when ‘it passed 
from the memory of the Arab into mine. 

In the last war between the Turks and Perrians, 
a yomig man of the latter nation was taken prisoner, 
and, contrary to the general practice of Mussulmans 
in such cases, reduced to slavery. II is master, an 
Arab Sheikh in alliance with the Turks, and an old 
warrior, whose name was wdl known throughout 
Faro and Irak, had made him prisoner under pecu* 
liar circumstances: in fact, he had found him 
wounded and bleeding on the field of battle, had 
conveyed him to the Turkish camp, and procured 
for him such aid as the place and time would permit. 
Nevertheless, when his prisoner recovered, far from 
following up his humane conduct by generously 
restoring him to his country, Abu Kamar re&ced 
him to the condition of a slave, and took him along 
with him to his castle on the left hank of the 
Euphrates, a little above Hillah, whore the Sheikh 
always spent the intervals of his campaigns in retire- 
ment Like all other Arabs, Almf^amar was a 
Soonnee, and considered it to lie par^^his creed to 

N 8 
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believe that all Sheahs are predestined to be bad 
men in this worlds and the prey of Satan in the 
next; and^ consequently^ although Shainak, his 
Persian prisoner, tras, in reality, a Mussitln^an as 
well as he, and every day repeated a thousand 
times, that ** there is no God but God," and that 

Mohammed is the prophet of God," the Shdkh 
regarded him ns a mere child of perdition, whom it 
was allowable to curse and maltreat as often as it 
might be judged necessary. Shamak, however, like 
our own Sir Kenelm Digby, was a man who, if he 
were dropped naked from the clouds in any part of 
the world, would quickly command the respect and 
admiration of those around him, and soon succeeded 
in impressing upon the mind of the Arab, a highly 
favourable idea both of his person and mind. 

By degrees Abu Kamar, reflecting that his slave 
had a soul, which might perhaps be snatched by his 
ministry from the fate of all obstiimte Sheahs, began 
to converse with Shamak on the subject of the 
Koran ; but he generally lost all patience when the 
obstinate young heretic, whom he found to be a 
subtle and profound reasoner, evinced his religious 
veneration for Ali. However, as disputation is 
delightful to all men, and especially to those who 
are always in the right, as all masters are when 
they argue with their slaves, Abu Kamar never 
failed to return to the debate, whenever he found 
himself alone with the young man ; and sometimes 
took hbn along with him in his journeys to Hilleii, 
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Modain, or Bagdadj whithor he would occasionallf 
^o for the sake of moving ubout. 

During one of these excursions^ which happened 
to lie on the eastern side of the Tigris^ Abii Kamar 
and his slave were suddenly encountered by the 
Koordish robbers. The Sheikh^ knowing that^ being 
nominal subjects of the Shah, of Persia, they were, 
in some measure, the countrymen of Shamak, ex- 
pected no less than that the captive would now 
seize occasion by the forelock, and perhaps moisten 
his broken fetters with the blood of him who first 
rivetted them on. As the thought darted into his 
mind, he turned a quiet glance upon Shamak, and 
found that he was approaching the spot where he 
stood, not for the purpose he had suspected, but to 
throw himself between his master and the robbers, 
and to defend his life at the peril of his own. The 
brave old man, charmed with the nobleness of his 
conduct, inwardly vowed to reward him generously 
for his fidelity, and tlien, putting spurs to hit horse, 
dashed on towards the enemy. The Koords, who 
by no means expected this bold resistance, and were 
in no disposition for mortal combat, now turned 
about the heads of their horses, and fled with* all 
possible expedition towards the mountains. Seeing 
that the danger was past, the other slaves of Abu 
Kamar came up ; and the whole party, crossing the 
Tigris, moved rapidly towards home. 

The first impulse of the Sheikh's heart was to 
liberate his slave, and to send him home laden with 
N 3 
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pre0Cfit0 to his family. But this generous resolution 
was transitory^ and Taiiished before the reflection 
that he should thus deprive himself of the society 
and services of a faithful and brave man, whom he 
now secretly regarded almost as a friend, and would 
really have pressed to his bosom, but for his adhe- 
rence to the opinions of the abominable sect of the 
flhealis. Besides, whether Shamak actually pos- 
sessed any family, or was one of those homeless 
wanderers who profess the trade of war from neces- 
sity, and make their swords the talismans by which 
they coryure up opulence and splendour in the desert 
places of society, he could not tell ; for, to all his 
interrogatories on this subject, the young* man 
opposed the most obstinate silence. However this 
might be, he felt, in fact, that he was too much 
attached to his slave to think of parting with him, 
and, for the time, could hit upon no mode of unitmg 
gratitude with prudence. Had Shamak known what 
was passing in his master s mind, he might, perhaps, 
have buoyed up his spirits with hope, and been in 
some measure reconciled to his condition ; but, with 
a sort of wisdom not at all uncommon, Abu Kamar 
contrived to conceal, under a harsh exterior, the 
benevolence of his heart, and the plans he was me* 
ditating for bettering the condition of hb slave, lest 
the young man should presume upon his kindness^ 
and render himself unworthy of it 
Jt is probable that, notwithstanding the difllculty 
and danger of attempting, without money or firiends. 
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to pw a vtrictly ipiarded firoutier^ 8hamak would 
▼ery soon have spared Abu Kamur the trouble of 
providing Ibr hit future welfare^ if he had ifot^ about 
this Ume, made a disoovery which gave a new colour 
to the whole atream of his life : this was, the simple 
circumstance that the old Sheikh had a daughter. 
Fatima, like all other young ladies of her age, en« 
tertained a more generous philosophy, and more 
tolerant principles, than usually inhabit the^ breasts 
of old men, and coukl see nothing in the look of a 
Sieah to justify the pretended contempt and real 
hatred of u true believer. 

To see and to love Fatima were the tame thing : 
far her beauty was of that C^ircean kind which takes 
the reason prisoner. She was aliout eighteen, an 
age at which women in the East are like a full- 
blown rose, perfect in loveliness, and just at that 
point, indeed, where we could wish that Time 
would allow tliem to remain for ever. Her medita- 
tions too were, at that' moment, busy in solving a 
problem, of which we all attempt the solution once 
in our lives, and generally with too much success. 
At this happy coitiuncture her eye, the purveyor 
of love, fell upon Shamak, who was formeA by 
nature both to excite and to experience the most 
powerful emotions. His frame, like that of most 
men . of his nation, was slender but well-turned, 
and light and agile as that of the barb ; his ieatiires 
were, regular and handsome, and his eye, grey like 
that of Achilles, denoting the mixture of strong 
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pasdol) and intellect which distiiigiunbed his ^aiuK 
racter^ occuHionally indicated that a thoughtfulness^ 
approaching to melancholy^ hail seized upon him* 
His cheek, too, was pale^ and somewhat boUow> as 
if the tooth of sorrow had been gnawing at it* 
With such a person, far better calculated than s 
form clothed with the purple light of love,” to 
awaken lasting passion in the breast of a woman 
like Fatima, Shamak possessed a mind of singular 
boldness and vigour, which led him to think that to 
aim at the heart of a princess would not be to aspire. 
Even before bis misfortune, he had cast a scrutinizing 
and learless eye over the structure of society, and 
convinced himself that all mankind were of one 
faniily ; uiul, though now reduced to the condition 
of a slave, lie found no ebattge in the temjier of 
his sold, whose wings had not been, and could not 
be, sliorn l>y captivity. 

he iirst beheld Fatima, a glance sufficed 
to inform him that he had discovered the only 
woiijiin on earth who could ever commaml the 
unconstrained worship of his heart ; but whether 
Fate, which had predestined that he should love, had 
also predestined tliat his love should be fortunate, 
w^as another ijuestion. lie saw distinctly the diffi* 
culties which his unfortunate position placed in the 
way of his love ; but there was no remedy, -^the die 
was cast. 

» Fatuna, on her part, had never before beheld 
among mankind a being whom she could have the 
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slightest dispodtiou to lore^ and was, therefore, 
astonished at the existence of tlie new feelings 
which had sprung up in her heart. They appeared, 
among her ordinary ideas, like visitants from some 
celestial sphere, shedding the perfume and the glory 
of heaven over the inmost recesses of her soid. 
That Shamak, who was now her fHther*s slave, had 
been once a soldier, she knew ; and she, moreover, 
suspected, from his whole bearing, and the lolly 
tone of his sentiments, (for she had frequently heard 
him converse with her father,) that he had also been 
a jierson of distinction. There was, therefore, no 
degradatioii in bestowing her affections upon him ; 
but> even if there had, there was no help,— 4ier 
affections were fixed. 

In most cases the historian of love has to describe 
the tyranny of parents, and the stratagems by which 
inventive youth, impatient of (M>ntrol, contrives to 
elude the mandates of domestic despotism. But, in 
this instance, the father, though a proud and impe- 
rious man, was no tyrant. He loved his daughter, 
the more deeply, perhaps, in that she was his only 
diild, and the continuation, as it were, of the being 
of a woman who had been every thing to him>4md 
was now in paradise. He could not perceive, how- 
ever, without pain, that she had looked with affec- 
tion upon his slave; not because the young man was 
of mean rank, for of that he was not informed, but 
because he was a Bhcah, and, therefore, in spite of 
appearances, and some good qualities, condemned 
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to everlasting perdition* He believed, moreov*er^ 
that, at bottom, all Persians were of mean di8po8i«> 
tfous, liars, traitors, hypocrites; and though Siia-« 
inak had probably saved his life, and certainly had 
saved his purse, still he thought this mig^t have 
been from a mere temporary ebullition of humanity^ 
by no means indicating innate goodness of heart. 
He deteniiuied, therefore, to reason with hia 
daughter, and, if |>ossible, to turn her from her 
purpose by kindness and confidence ; and, with a 
woman like Fatima, he could not have pursued a 
course more likely to succeed. 

When Aim Komar questioned his daughter re« 
spectiiig her love for Shamak, of which he said he 
had perceived many indications in her conduct, she 
ingenuously confessed it, and added, that he was the 
only man on earth upon whom she could bestow the 
undivided aifcctions of her soul. From this the old 
man began to fear that he had commenced his task 
too late, and that the young man and his daughter, 
having disclosed their thoughts to each other, had 
sworn eternal fidelity upon the Koran ; but when bl^ 
reveal^ his suspicion to Fatima, he learned, wiUl 
equal surprise and pleasure, that they had never yet 
spoken of love, and that the heart had hitherto made 
use of no other language than that of the eyes. 
Though he had himself loved in his youth, it did net 
occur to him that soul sometimes communicates 
with soul without the aid of words, and looks oaths 
and promises while yet too timid to require or pro^ 



iMHUice theuv He therefore drew a t'uvourable oineti 
biwiu the circutustancc;^ and began, by reasoning 
and perstuuiiony to undermine the foundations of 
love. After much meditation and many experiments, 
he at length hit upon the very arguments best cal- 
culated to shake the affection of Fatima: he affirmed, 
that whatever she might imagine to the contrary, 
he was well assured that, were it in his power, 
Shainak would gladly relinquish her for liis free- 
dom, and the |)Ower to return to his family and firnt 
love. At the idea that, possibly, some other woman 
might have prcce<led her in the affection of Shamak, 
Fatima’s cheek becantc pale ; and, after a brief 
pause, she replied with solemn vehemence, that 
were she once convinced of this, she would her- 
self furnish him with the means of flight, to rid her- 
self, for ever, of bis looks — but that she could not 
believe iu 

God is great!” replied her father; let us try 
the Sheah, If he prefers the sight of thee to wealth 
aud freedom, by the soul of my father, Sheah though 
he be, 1 will yield up to Iiiin tlie child of my bosom, 
the delight of my eyes, the daughter of my Mendeli !” 
Aud the tears started into Ids eyes at the remem- 
brance of the wife of his youth, and of all the love 
he had once felt for her — nay, still felt, though the 
black, impenetrable portals of the grave iioi^ hid her 
from his eyes. Fatima also was affected even unto 
teara; and, with a heart overflowing with filial piety, 
assurcNl her father that, should the young man fail 
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in the trial,*^that prefer freedom ani} Persia to an 
Arab girl ! — she would tear out his image from her 
hearty though lier own life should accompany it. 
Abu Kamar was satisfied, and, leaving his daughter 
to compose herself as well as she could, went forth 
to meditate upon some mode of proving the love of 
Shamak. 

He who, having loved, has lost the olyect of his 
idolatry, and possesses but one frail memorial of 
their mutual affection, will understand the double 
tie by which Abu Kamar was bound to his child, 
and will be able to appreciate the feelings by which 
he was actuated on the present occasion. He was 
anxious that Fatima should be united to a husband 
whom he could tliuik worthy of her ; but even could 
such a being have been found, he was secretly con* 
scious that he should behold her depart from him 
with regret. The mode he adopted to try the 
strengUi of the affection of Shamak was, to throw 
suddenly in his way the means of purchasing a pas** 
sage over the frontiers, and escaping from slavery ; 
and he inwardly resolved, like a brave and honest 
man, to abide religiously by his promi8e,--*that is, to 
^ve the young man his daughter, should he appear 
to deserve her. 

In the neighbourhood of the Sheilkh’s castle there 
was a long, shady walk, leading down, between treea 
of lofty growth and magnificent appearance, to the 
'edge of the Euphrates, where Abu Kamar, contrary 
to the custom of the Orientals, would frequently. 



walk for reci^catlnn. Althottp;h the place was no 
enclosed from the public, and might be visited by 
any one, few persona' but the Sheikh ever thought 
of goln^ thither, the country being but thinly peopled 
in that part, and Wulkitig far unfashionable. Shaimik, 
however, often attended his master to this spot; and, 
finding its gloom and solitude perfectly congenial to 
his mind, would sometimes stray thither alone, to 
cliew the cud of sweet and bitter fancy." 

Having one evening strolled almost unconsciously 
to this walk, and lingered there until it was late, a 
circumstance occurred which, without his perceiving 
it, was the key-atone of the arch of his life, upon 
which every thing in his future destiny depended* 
The moon, which had long risen, was now riding 
high in the cloudless heaven, and throwing her long 
silvery wake over the broad bosom of the Euphrates* 
As he descended towards the stream, his eye wan- 
dered unconsciously over the interjacent plain, to- 
wards the distant and now invisible hills of Persia, 
beyond whicli lay the home of his father, the room 
in which he was bom, and the maternal eyes which 
had shed tears of pleasure over his infancy. His 
father also, whose stem affection hod watched oVer 
his early years, was there, with his brothers and 
sisters, some of whom were infants still; and while 
grief and anguish were devouring his heart, the do- 
mestic circle were, perhaps, gathered round tlie 
paternal hearth, talking of their prm>d and daring 
Khosrou, (for Sbamak was merely the name of his 
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«orvitude>) aiul rcaaoriiiig upon tlie prolmbility of hia 
(lealtv or return. The spirit of his childhood came 
over hill) at the thought^ and tears of anguish^ not of 
shame or repentance, filled his eyes ; for he had gone 
to the field at his father's command and with his 
mother’s blessing, and had drawn his youthful sword 
for his country, in whose cause e\’cry brave man, in 
every land, is proud to shed Ills blood. As these 
ideas were darting, like flashes of fire, over his brain, 
he suddenly kicked against something which gave 
way before his foot, and rolled on jingling over the 
pathway. He looked down and saw, in an instant, 
that it was a mmicy-bog, which his ear had informed 
him was full. With a feeling of indescribable de- 
light he snatched up the treasure, and felt, as he 
grasped the heavy gold, and poised it in his hand to 
ascertain its weight, that he now possessed the key 
to his father's house, the deliverer from bondage, tlie 
balm which heals the pangs of affliction. The cloud 
of slavery flouted awjuy from his spirit, his step be- 
came lighter, wings seemed to grow forth from his 
body: he felt as if he could clear the broad river at 
a bound, and free himself, for ever, from the com- 
mands of Abu Kumar, which, gentle as they were, 
were still the commands of a master. He could 
luLve w'isbed, indeed, that an opportuuity had been 
allow'ed him to bid the old man farewell; and to 
thank his gentle and beautiful daughter for the many 
kind looks she had cast upon him. Nay, his soul 
yaamed to reveal to her, before quitting her for ever. 
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the secret of its cuiutition ; but it could not be : he 
was resolved to see iter no more ; to put it no longer 
in the power of fortune to sever him from the road 
of honour; from his country; front his home: ttnd> 
as the dear thought rushed into his mind, he wept 
with joy, and hugged the inoiiey to his bosom, 
apostrophizing it, attd blessing it, as though it had 
been some living friend. 

Having indulged himself with these glorious 
visions for sonic iTiiiiutes, he held up the bag in the 
moonlight, and observetl that it was sealed, sis if it 
had belonged to some traveller; and with the action 
his delight was cheeked. Some poor wretch,*' lliought 
he, has passed this way, and lost bis bag, which, 
perhaps, conmins his alt ; perhaps, some nierchnnt 
or traveller, who was hastening home after long ab- 
sence, with the hard gain of many a year, to solace 
his wife and dtildren, and provide for his old age. 
At this moment, having discovered his loss, he is, 
probably, afflicting his soul, and tearing his white, 
beard, in the bitter agony of despair; and sliali 1, 
wlio have now the treasures of youth and an iinsiil- 
Ited conscience in my possession, seize, Ukc a robber, 
upon his little patrimony, and pierce his heart with 
a dagger, because my soul yearns for lilterty ? May 
I rather perish in captivity, and never more behold 
the eyes of my father ! Lie thou there, base mam- 
mon, and do thy duty to tliy lawful master ; I will 
free myself without tliy aid." With these words lie 
threw the money on the ground ; but, being curious 
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to know whether the owner would discover bis bad 
fortune^ and return in search of his treasure^ he Mt 
down at some little di.staiice from the bag to watch. 

Here he rernuincd for some tiine^ reilecUng upon 
what had happened, and turning over in his mind a 
thousand plans of escape ; but^ according to every 
view of the case^ money, as well as courage, was 
necessary. At length the idea of examining, by the 
bright moonlight, the seal of the bag, occurred to 
him; and he inwardly resolved that, should the 
treasure be found to belong to a Turk, as there was 
every probability it would, he would no longer hesi- 
tate to appropriate it to his own use. Ue once 
more, therefore, took up the bag, and hud no sooner 
cast his eyes upon the seal than he discovered it to 
belong to his old master, Abu Kamar. His ideas 
took a new turn. liy Allah !’* thought he, ^^themoney 
is only the wages of iny servitude, which Providence 
has thrown into my hands to rccompence me, in 
some degree, for Uic misery I have endured. I will 
accept the gift w hich fate thus otTers to me, and 
will employ it in a holy cause. 1 wdll snatch it from 
the hands of a iihioimee, and scatter it over the fron- 
tiers of Persia, to pave niy way to freedom and my 
father s house. Yet," added he, os he reflected fur- 
ther upon what he was about to do, yet this money 
may, pei chance, have been destined by Abu Kamar 
to form a portion <»f his daughter’s dowry; and 
Putinui, wdieii site hears that I am for away, will 
^hik of me with bitterness, as the canker of her for- 



tune, the blight of her youth, tiie torturer ot her 
heart. She will believe that I would have coitiiHl 
her blood into sequins, were it in my poM’er, to es- 
cape from a scene of trial which Heaven niay, per- 
chance, design for my benefit. And can T, all, 
live far away from Fatima^ Are not my hopes like 
the brood of the dove, and her eyes the parents that 
nourish them? Can 1 breathe any air that is not 
perfumed by the odour of her sighs ? What though 
slie has uot spoken, have not her eyes, the inter- 
preters of her soul, declared her love? Doth not 
her voice assume a softer tone when she pronounces 
iny name ? And niy own heart, is it not the host 
interpreter of the oracle which dwells in her breast? 
I'hat 1 love Is a proof that I am beloved ; for my 
soul is incapable of nourishing a despised passion. 
1 will return to my fetters, and burst them in the 
face of day.” 

Mean w'hile Abu Kainarhad sought his daughter’s 
chamber, and informed her of what he had done ; 
adding that, while they were yet speaking, the 
Sheah, having found the money, was, no doubt, on 
his way to Persia, laughing at his old master's beard 
and his daughter's eyes. Fatima, deeply agitated 
by the words of her father, after striving in vatri to 
sii|ipre8s her emotion, exclaimed, with passionate 
vehemence, “ May my soul perish, if he is fled! lie 
is neither a robber, nor a miscreant. My lather, you 
wrong yourself by these suspicions ; for, assuredJvi it 
is not the part of a believer in (bal, of a soul diflits- 
(» :i 
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ingcimrity like a sweet oiiourj thus to cast dirt upon 
the head of the inifortutinte. If you are weary of 
Shaiuak^ let him depart ; but let him return home 
with his g'ood name to rc^jotce the heart of his mother. 
Let him depart, I say ; buL as Allah shall judge me^ 
he will bear with him, over the hills of Persia^ thy 
daughter's heart, which, though incapable of a die* 
obedient thought towards thee, will thenceforward 
be closed to the image of man, as the flower whicli 
folds op its h*aves at the d(*pnrture of the sun, op- 
poses a closed Ixjsoin to the wandering breezes of 
the night J ’* And, as she spoke, her cheek grew pale, 
and her whole frame was shaken l)y emotion, as the 
aspni is shaken by the wind. 

** Allah yaysser ! God's will he done !" replied 
the Sheikh: if he return, thy father shall be his 
fatlier, and thy home his home ; if he depart, his 
misery be \ipon his own head !” 

Both fatiicr and daughter now grew silent, as if 
by mutual agreement, and paced the room in great 
agitation, expecting, and, it should be added, 
wisliing for, the return of Shainak. At the sound 
of the I’ootsteps of every slave who moved through 
the long passages of the castle in the execution of 
his domestic duties, or apjiroached the harem to 
inquire whether the Sheikh had any further need of 
his services for the night, their hearts beat violently 
with exiiecliition, and their anxiety grew every 
moment more and more painful. The moonlight, 
wliick stole in through the long casements, had 



made the circuit of a large portion of the room, and 
the hour of retiring to rest was now long paat ; yet 
neither father nor daughter exhibited the least token 
of a deaire to seek repose. On the contrary, both 
were now too deeply interested in the return of 
Shamak to render sleep possible ; and they seemed 
determined to remain where they were until day, 
watching what appeared to be the crisis of their 
fate. As tlie night wore away, tlie heart of Fatima 
began to grow sick ; and doubts of the fidelity and 
magnanimity of her lover, which, like wild 'animals 
ill the twilight, appeared timid at first, now thronged 
upon her soul in troops, and worried her almost to 
nmdiiess. As these horrible suggestions became 
more and more frequent, the unhappy girl turned 
her eyes, moistened with liritiy tears, upon her 
father’s face, where, however, she could discover 
no comfort, his mind being no less agitated and 
unhappy than her own. Ail the slaves in the castle 
were now gone to rest, excepting the nurse of 
Fatima, who never retired before her darling foster- 
cliild, but sat at her door, like the Sphinx at that of 
an Egyptian temple, guarding, as it were, the 
sacred treasure within. The hour of midnight was 
already* passed, and the doubts and apprehensions 
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of Fatima had arrived at the highest pitch of agony, 
when a slow, heavy footstep was heard approaching 
the room ; and, in another moment, Shamak was in- 
troduced by the nurse with the money-bag in his 
hand. Drawing near Abu Komar, and bowing 



respectfully, he presented him with the money, ami, 
after having related how and where he had found it, 
was about to retire. Stay, Sliaiiiak said the 
Slie'ikh, answer me one question : hast thou a 
fatlier living?" “ I trust," replied the young iiian, 
"that I have." — "Who, and what is he?" continued 
Abu Kaiiiar. " Thou art master of iny services, 
but not of my secrets," said Shauiak, with earnest- 
ness. — " Answer him, Shainak, as thou lovest thy 
own .soul !" exclaiiTi€*d Fatima. " Nay," inter- 
rupted the Sheikh, " do not answer to that (picstioii 
nt present ; I do not mean that the wealth or 
poverty, the nobility or meanness, of thy parent 
shall intluence my decision in the least; but thou 
canst have no objection that 1 should know whether 
or not thou hast a wife." I have no wife," said 
^hamak, with considerable emotion ; " and that, in 
my condition, is a blessing to me." — " Yet thou hast 
seen the woman whom thou wouldest willingly 
associate with thy fortunes?" "No, Sheikh; not 
with my fortunes, but with my hopes." — " And is 
that woman my daughter?" Shainak s heart now 
seemed to be too large for Ms bosom : he cast a 
hurried glance upon Fatima, who had buried her 
face in her hands, and was evidently agitated with 
extraordinary emotion ; and then, in a low but firm 
tone, he replied, " Abu Kumar, tliou hast spoken." — 
" Then receive her,” said the Sheikh, " in the name 
of God, and with her father s blessing and arose, 
and brought the young woman to Shatnak, and put 
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her hand in his. Ami now, young man,” said lio, 
who is thy father?” ** My lather/* replied Sha- 
mak, in a voice fluttering with joy, “ is Firooz, 
Governor of Kermanshah.” — ^^What!” exclaimed 
the SheVkh, art thou then Khosrou Klian, my 
old antagonist in the wars of Irak ?*' And Shuinak 
answered, " 1 ain he/* Then the Sheikh fell upon 
his neck, and wept over the young warrior: and the 
remainder of the story may he conjectured. 


SON(i. 
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If thou shoukrst deem thy vow 
A faille traced in air, 

I will not stoop niy brow, 

Nor cense to braid my hair : 

1 will not inourii thy guile 
A month, a week, a day ; 

Hut on thy folly smile. 

And laugh my care away. 

When eve is in the west, 

And wandering bird ami bee 
Come weary home to rest. 

And none are far but thee, — 
There shall not breathe a tone 
Of sadness through my lay; 
As heedless thou art down, 

I ’ll sing my care away. 
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TO A YOUNU LADY, IN SORROVY ; 

WHO HAD REQUeSTKl) SOMK VERSES. 

BY T. K. U&RVEV, ESQ. 

My harp has lost its better tone, 

My heart, alas ! is all unstrung, 

I seek, in vain, — ^fbr thee alone, — 

To sing as I have sung; — 

But all too long the clionls have slept. 

Like tlieir* ** s who by the will(»ws wept! 

Though the grasshopper has not sung 
The song that bids old age depart, 

Nor aim 011(1- tree its shadow flung, 

— Save only o'er iny heart *, — 

Desire has failed ; — how long ago ! 

And music's daughters, all, are low ! 

The silver cord tliat gladness keeps 
Has long been loosed, within my soul, 

And memory, by its fountain, w'eeps. 

Above hope's broken bowl ! 

* Tlu* imagm alludwl to in this luitt the Ibllowtng stana are those 
used In the twelRIi chapter of Ecetfsiatte*, to f^urc old age. 

** And he shall rise up at the vi^ce of llio bird, and all the duughten 
of music shall be brought lowt 

** Aim when they shall be afMd of that which Is high, and fears shall 
he in the way, an<l the ahnond-tree shall flourish, and tlie grasshopper 
shall be a burden, and dceli* ihaU Ibil: beoause man gocih to his long 
home, and the rotnijmeis go about the streets : 

** Or ever the silver cord be IoomxI, or the golden tmwl be bfoken, or 
the (utdicr be broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the 
cistern.*^ 



TO A VOUNU LAI>V, IN SORROW. 


— Why waken strings, whose lone reply 
Is like the toning of a sigh ! 

But f/iou — so young ! — thine eye of lilue 
May well hcconie Mne ayes tears^ 

But tfuit is not the gentle dew 
That suits thy gentle years; — 

And thou art w'eeping as they w'eep 
Who own the pang that will not sh^ep ! 

'J'he wasted and the weary heart 

Should give the brow a shade like thine, 
And time wi/l play the canker’s part 
To darken heaiity’s shine 
Blit t/wu art in thy very springs 
Too young and bright tor withering! 

Look up, fair tnoiiracr! — tears, to thee, 
Should he like dew to other flowers, 

'Fhy spirit ri.'<e up, joyously, 

"Hie brighter for its showers : — 

But drops like in pasNion’s years. 

Dry up the precious fount of tears I 

Alas for tliec ! — and is it so ! 

If grief be woven in tJty lot, — 

5^0 very soon a child of woe, — 

’Tis meet J murmur not ! 

Kor would 1 have my lyre more glad, 
W^hile thou — its sweetest theme — ^art sad ! 



TIIK COVENANTER'S LAMENT FOR ROTH- 
WELL rrur;. 

BY THK AVTIIOIt OF LILLIAN. 

Tub men of sin prevail ! 

Once more the prince of this U'orltl lifts iiis horn ; 
Jmlah is scattered, as the chatfis borne 
Refore the stormy gale. 

Where are our hretlireii ? where 
The good and true, the ten ihlc and fled ? 

They whom we loved, with whom we sat at meat, 
With whom we kneeled in prayer ? 

Mangled and marred they lie. 

Upon the bloody pillow of their rest; 

Stern Dalzell smiles, and (duvers with a jest 
Spurs his lierce charger by. 

So let our foes rejoice ; — 

We to the Lord, who hears their impious boasts, 
AV'ill call for comfort ; to the tJod of hosts 
We will lift up our voice. 

Give ear unto our song ; 

For we are wandering o'er onr native land, 

As sheep that have no shepherd ; and the hand 
Of wicked men is strong. 

Only to thee we bow. 

Our lips have drained thy fury of thy cup; 

And the det'p murmurs of our hearts go up 
To Heaven for vengeance now. 





T«AlfBHr FOR BOTUWRU* UT 

Avenge,— oh, not our yeurs 
Of pain and wrong ; the blood of martyra shed ; 
The ashes heaped upon the hoary head ; 

The maiden’s silent tears ; 

The balic's bread tom away ; 

T||« harvest blasted by the war-steed’s hoof ; 

flame wreathing o’er the cottage roof ; 
Judge not for these to-day I 

la not thine own dread rod 
Mockeii by the proud, thy holy book disdained, 

Thy name blasphemed, thy temple’s courts profaned ? 
Avenge thyself, O God I 

Break Pharaoh’s iron crown ; 

Bind with new chains their nobles and their kings ; 
Wash from thine house the blood unclean things ; 
And hurl their Dagon down ! 

Come in thine own good time ! 

Wc will abide : we have not turned from thee ; 
Though in a world of grief our portion be. 

Of bitter grief, and crime. 

Be tliou our guard and guide ! 

Forth from the spoiler's synagogue we go. 

That wc may worship where the torrents fl6w. 

And where the whirlwinds ride. 

From lonely rocks and caves 
Wc will pour forth our sacrifice of prayer. — 

Oil, brethren, to the mountains! Seek we there 
Safe temples, quiet graves f 

r 
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KING CARLAN. 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

Kino CabiiAn rode with hound and spear 
Unto his forests free ; 

With baron brave, and abbot grave. 

And half his chivalrie. 

The people watch'd, with eager eyes. 

The royal boy's array ; 

With snow-white steed, and dancntg plume. 
He bravely led the way. 

With pride his mother kissed him 
Beside the castle door ; 

With tears she saw him go, for they 
Were bound to hunt the boar. 

Back came the gallant boy at eve, 

Back, in a radiant glow, — 

Where is my mother,” loud he cried, 

Our forest sport to know ? 

** Mother ! where lingerest thou, who wont 
My coming long to wait P” 

She look’d not from her window down ; 

She came not to the gate. 

But there an old man trembling stood. 

With grey and palsied head; 

His eyes were wild, his tears fell fast. 

But never a word he said. 



KING CARLAN. 
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" Now, Johan, wherefore lookout thou thus ? 

Now, wherefore, stand's! thou so 
Then spake the old man, suddenly — 

« ’Tis woe ! — ^’tis utter woe ! 

** Oh ! scarcely thou, and all thy train. 

Had from the castle past. 

When in the sea-king's rugged troop 
Swept like a wintry blast. 

Like eagles swoop'd they on the queen. 
Like rapid kites they fled 
Down dropp'd King Carlan from his steed,— 
Dropp'd down as he were dead. 

And to and fro, with sighs and moans. 

He paced throughout the night ; 

And he had left his castle far 
Before the morning light. 

With anned bands, with glittering train, 

In royal, rich array ? — 

No, silently he glided forth 
In garb of peasant-gray. 

Dear mother !" still he wandering cried. 
Where may's! thou sorrowing be ? 

I 'll trace the wide world round about 
To And and set thee free.*' 

All day, through forests old add dim. 

He sadly travefl’d on. 

Where the wild creatures had their homek, 
But human home was none. 
p2 



Aik1> at the sun's last yellow beams 
All soft and slantly fell^ 

He sate him down^ with weary heart. 
Beside a forest weU. 

It was a lovely place: the sand. 

Like silver dancing bright. 

Scut gushing floods of water forth 
Into the happy light* 

Cushions of green and crimson moss 
(Jlothed every sloping side ; 

The jagged ferns stoop'd down to drink 
Of the ever-living tide : 

There stood the birch with odorous locks. 
The oak with arms of pride* 

'Twas a lovely place ; but he saw it not/— 
His soul was sad of cheer : . 

He sate, and wrung his hands, and cried, 

O Holy Mother, hear !” 

1 hear thee I” said a lady fair. 

Who came at once unheard ; 

And gazed into his soul with eyes 
Where all the mother stirr'd. 

1 heair thee, child'— and I will help ; 
Thine Is a blessed deed ; 

Take thou this ermine-lined cloak ; 

This rod, too, for thy need; 

For far into the dismal north. 

Thy doomed path doth lead. 



And go Jk$ thou to heaven would'st gO| — 
Turn not to left or right ; 

Seek not to abbejj nor to tower^ 

For BiiGoour^ day or night. 

But with the lowly and the poor 
Thy board and bedding be ; 

And in ail danger, or diatreas, 

Call upon Heaven and me/* 

He went, as he to heaven would go,«— 

He turn'd not onee aside ; 

The baron and hb hunter-train 
Shot past him In their pride ; 

And the friar gray went on his way, 

Nor the little pilgrim eyed. 

But wheresoe'er the peasant's axe 
Sounded through woodlands dim, 

There was a welcome, there a meal. 

With a blesaing, spread for him. 

And wheresoe'er a peasant's roof 
Sent up a quiet smoke. 

He enter'd with the night-fall in. 

And the dame a welcome epoke ; • 

And the little children came around 
And felt his ermine cloak. 

And the mother brought him out her best. 
As he her son had been. 

Or a little n^hew come from far. 

Who there was seldom soeu. 
p3 



And wh«i hig Mll^>le tide was UAd, . 

His wanderings^ and fais pain, 

Christ ! how she clasp'd him to her heart ! 
How her gushing tears did rain ! 

She wash'd his feet, she made his bed. 
She watch'd him as he slept ; 
And^when he rose again to go. 

She kiss'd him, and she wept. 

She made him eat, she made him drink. 
And, when he went away. 

With anxious eyes she follow'd him 
Far o'er the moorlands gray ; 

And blessings sent, like messengers. 

After him through the day. 

Anti thus King Carlan travell'd on 
Unto the northern shore ; 

And there he saw a gallant ship 
Ready to bear him o'er. 

He stepp'd into the rocking boat. 

He trode the tall deck free ; 

What noble child," the captain sai^ 

Is this ye bring to me ?" 

And he drew him gently by the hand. 
And spoke right lovingly. 

Now wUt thott be my own boy? 

Wilt sail with me the brine? 

No child 1 have, no child would ask. 

So thou wert otdy mine." 



It mmj fi*t King Carlan said^ 

1 trwel to the north ; 

And Me^ we almoet touch the land : 

1 pro j thee put me forth/' 

They put him forth^ and on he went ; 

It was a dreary track ; 

A levels treeless^ mighty wastc^ 

With many a yawning crack ; 

And here and there a heavy crag, 

That raised Us sullen back. 

For grass^ a spongy liverwort 

Spread o'er the sterile ground ; 

And toadstools slimy j broad, and brown. 
Stood every where around. 

He sate to rest upon a stone. 

When up there came a crowd 

Of little, ancient^lookuig men. 

With voices shrill and loud. 

Their whole array was russet-grey. 

Their hats broad as the moon ; 

And merrily they leapt and danced, 

All in their heavy shoon. 

And with thdr <|ukk» Ulock, Uttle eyes 
They wickedly did leer : 

Welopmel" said they, ** to Fairy-land 1 
'Tis glorious living here I 
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** Coine> follow ui> the door# itaiid wide, 
Down, down to the scenes below ; 

The Fairy^qneen naj there be seen : 

Our wonders thou shall hnow." 

But never a word he answer’d them,-— 

Scorn from his eyelids broke ; 

They laughed— they leapt— they laughed again— 
And to each otlier spoke. 

** Aha I he would bis mother iiud !— 

To the north the king is going ! 

And anon he will come to the Felsengeist— 
’Tis a creature worth the knowing !” 

Aha !*' said one, 1 know a cave !** 

Said another, 1 know a thing ! 

And he that ’scapes the Felsengeist, 

Must have an eagle’s wing." 

On went the king, without a word 
The fiendish elves to greet ; 

But he heard the serpents hiss, and felt 
Them glide around his feet. 

And now he clomb the icy ridge ; 

And now he trod the snow ; 

And now he reached the precipice— 

The world was far bebw. 

Far, far below the world appear’d. 

Through shroudii^ vapour dim ; 

And he felt, if kts foot its surety miss’d. 

There was instant death for him. 



But down he went, down the deecent. 

Ail iffitteiing, smooth, and cold. 

As if water green had firoaen been 
With inward sparing of gold. 

Twas a perilous way ; but his journey lay 
Onward, and only there : 

The brain did swim at the depth so dim ; 
To look up was despair. 

And now he came where down the rocks 
IjOtid clattering waters fell ; 

And slimy, slippery was his path. 

And the whizzing wind blew snell ; 
And, lo ! beside him gaped a cave ; 

He mark'd its blackness well. 

He enter'd— what two fiery eyes 

Glared through the darkness drear ! 
Still stood he till the cavem^gloom 
Grew to a twilight clear ; 

And a visage from its depth looked out. 
That an iron heart might fear. 

The features of a giant-man ; 

A forehead stem and wide ; 

Huge, grizzled brows, that hitng a gloom 
O'er eyes of scowltog pride. 

Locks, like a shaggy Uon's, hung 
Round lean and cruel jaws ; 

A hoary beard that swept the floor. 

And a pair of armed paws. 
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And who art thou that here canti make 
Thy dweUing?'* said the 
The monster gave a sudden glare. 

And growl'd, I am a thing !" 

Thou 'rt old, thou 'rt very, very old; 

1 pray thee, canst thou see?" 

** I see the ship in the Maalstrom, 

And the men in misery ; 

And 1 look into the gulph, besure. 

For they are all for me." 

« Thou 'rt old, thou 'rt very, very old ; 

I pray thee, canst thou hear?” 

1 hear the clack of the rein-deer's 
In the northern snow-tracks dreiir: 
The stinging smack of the urging thong, ' 
And the driver's voice, 1 hear." 

“ Thou 'rt old, thou 'rt very, very old ; 
Cun feeling yet be thine?" 

1 feel the tread of the traveller 
That, 'neath the mountain-pine, 
Wanders at midnight eriingly: 

If he perish, be is mine." 

Thou 'rt old, thou 'it very, very old ; 
And caii'st thou move abroad?" 

With a sudden spring it reach’d the king; 

But he smote it with his rod: 

For the Fdsengeist, he knew it then, 

A creature curat of God* 
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Small as a hound upon tlie ground 
That cnieUest montter lay: 

Up! Up! for 1 must carry thee! 

Up! Up! 1 must away!” 

Me leapt upon its back — away! 

The cave, the crag was gone : 

Through mist and cloiub through wind and hail. 
They hurried, hurried on. 

It grew ! it spread ! a phantom vast ! 

Its shaggy mane stream'd wide ; 

Swifter than arrow, bird, or blast. 

Through air did Carlan ride. 

Through gaps of cloud he saw the peaks 
Of the sharp mountains glow, 

Shoothig up vast and silently. 

Like giants, from below. 

Back went the wastes of ancient ice. 

Back went the forests hoar ; 

Up through the^ shroud of mist and rack, 

Came the mighty ocean's roar. 

In moments few the monster flew 
To the sea-king's northern den ; 

And Carlan and his mother dear 
Met and embraced again. 

By the strongest, cruellest, fleetest thing 
Did the Holy Maid decree. 

That Carlan should his mother reach; 

By it should set her free. 



And back through many a weary land^ 
Together did they tread ; 

With human patience^ human pains. 

By human kindness fed. 

And this the royal boy did learn,— 

Rich boon to regal pride, — 

How small a thing is even a king, 

In a world so vast and wide : 

But with piety and poverty. 

Doth a precious power abide. 

SONNET. 

THE OPENmO OF THE TOMB OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

Bv SIR Avnnvnr be verb, bart. 

Amid the torch-lit gloom of Aucheii’s* aisle 
Stood Otho, Germany’s imperial lord. 

Regarding, with a melancholy smile, 

A simple stone, where, Rtly to record 
A world of action by a single word, 

AV^'us graven Carlo-Magno I" Regal style 
W as needed none : that name such thoughts restored 
As sadden, yet make nobler, men the while. 

They roll’d the marble back — with sudden gasp, 

A moment o’er the vault the Kaiser bent. 

Where still a mortal monarch seem’d to reign : 
Crown’d on his throne, a sceptre in his grasp. 
Perfect in each gigantic lineament, 

Otho look’d face to face on Charlemagne ! 

• Aix4a<Cha|i«Ile. 







SIR NICHOLAS AT MAKSTON MOOR. 


»Y TIIK AUTHOR OP LILLIAN. 

To horsr, to horse. Sir Nicholas ; tlic clarion's note 
is high ; 

To horse, to horse, Sir Nicholas ; the huge drum 
makes reply : 

Kre this hath Lucas inarched with his gallant 
cavaliers. 

Anti the bray of Rupert's trumpets grows fainter on 
our ears ; 

To horse, to horse, Sir Nicholas ; white (tuy is at 
the door ; 

And the vidture whets his beak oVr the field of 
Marston Moor. 

Uprose the lady Alice from her brief and broken 
prayer ; 

An<] she brought a silken standard down the narrow 
turret-stair : 

Oh, tnutiy were the tears those radiant eyes had 
shed. 

As slie worked the bright word Glory” in the gay 
and glancing thread ; 

And mournful w'as the smile that o'er those beau- 
teous features ran. 

As she said, “It is your lady's gift, unfurl it in 
the van." 
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It shall llutter^ noble wench, where Uie best and 
b«)Ulest ride ; 

Thrnu^li the steel-clad illes of Skippon, and the 
black dragoons of Pride ; 

I'he recreant soul of Fairfax will feel a sicklier qualm, 

And the rebel lips of Oliver give out a louder psalm, 

When they see iny lady's gew gaw flaunt bravely 
on their wing, 

And hear her loyal ««oldier's shout, for Ood and for 
the king!’* 


'Tis noun ; the ranks are broken along the royal line ; 

They fly, the bruggards of the court, the bullies of 
the Jihine : 

Stout Ijangley's cheer is heard no more, and Astley's 
helm is dow'ii ; 

And iiupert sheathes his rapier with a curse and 
with u frown ; 

And cold Newcastle muttc'rs, as he follows in the 
flight. 

The (u^mun hoar had better far have supped in 
York to-night." 

The knight is all alone, his steel cap cleft in twain, 

Uis good hufP jerkin crimsoned o’er with many a 
gory stain ; 

But still he waves the standard, and cries amid the 
rout, 

** For church and king, fair gentlemen, spur on, and 
fight it out !" — 
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And now he wards a roitndhoad's pike, and now he 
huiiiH a stave. 

And here he quotes n stage-play, and there he fells 
a knave. 

(looil speed to thee. Sir Nleholas ! thou hast no 
thought of fear ; 

Ifood speed to thee. Sir Nicholas! but fearful odds 
are here. 

The traitors ring thee round, and with every blow 
and thrust, 

“ Down, down/* they cry, with Helial, don^n witli 
him to the dust !" 

1 would/* quoth grim old Oliver, that IWiinrs 
trusty sword 

This day were doing battle for the saiiitH and for 
the Lord!** 


The lady Alice sits with her maidens in her bower ; 

I'he grey-haired w'ardeii w^utclies on the castle*s 
highest tow’cr. — 

** What news, what news, old Anthony ?” — “ The 
field is lost and ; 

*i'he ranks of war are melting as the mists beneath 
the sun ; 

And a wounded man speeils hither, — I am old and 
cannot see. 

Or sure I am that sturdy step my master's step 
should be.’* 

Q 2 
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1 bring thee buck the standard from as rude and 
red a fray 

As e'er was prnof of soldier's Uicws^ or theme for 
ininstrel's lay ; 

Hid Hubert fetch the silver bowl, and li(|uor quan- 
tum siiff.; 

I'll nmke a shift to drain it, ere 1 part witli boot 
and biifl'; 

Thmigh (fuy tiirough many a gaping wound is 
brenthing out his life. 

And 1 eoinc to thee a laiulless inan^ my fond and 
i'uithfid wife. 

“ Sweet, we will fill oar nioney-biigs, aiul freight 
n ship for France, 

And inourn in merry Faris for tills pour realm's 
mischance : 

Or, if the worst betide me, why better axe or rope, 

Thun life with Lenthal for a King, and Peters for a 
l*ope ! — 

Alas, alas, iny gallant Uny J^ont on the crop-eurcd 
boor. 

That sent me with iny standard on foot iroui 
Murstoii Aloor." 



THE CX)NFESaiONAL; OR, THE TWO 
BROTHERS. 

A TALC FOUNDED ON FACT. 

»Y Mtts, KUZA irALKKIt. 

At Paris, in the year 1 7 9 ^, there were two brothers, 
named Victor and Pierre Pontois, in the Rue 

St. Marguerite, near the Luxembourg Gardens, They 
were neither digniiied by talent nor by birth ; and 
competence was only doled out to them, in the wages 
of manual labour. They seemed destined by fate to 
obscurity and seclusion ; yet circumstances, in their 
combination, Iinkc*d a chain which led, step by step, 
to notoriety and record. Victor, the eldest, was 
distinguished from childhood by a gloomy morose* 
ness of disposition, which, differing from the careless 
and joyous temperament of his brother and neigh* 
hours, created between them a wide barrier of de* 
marcatioii, which neither party cared to kasen. He 
was a steady workman, and followed his occupation, 
that of a watchmaker, with a quiet perseverance 
which, if it won praise from his master, excited 
otten the ridicule of his companions. The whirl of 
amusement in which all classes of Pkrislaiis move, 
drew him not Into its vortex. It might be that a 
portion of the dulness and misanthropy which marked 
his conduct, originated in the contempt with which 
he inspired the fairer half of the creation ; for it waa 
q3 
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Victor's misfortune to be even remarkably plain. He 
was shorty ami ill made ; and not one feature of Ills 
face atoned for the deficiencies of the others : even 
expression^ the soul and essence of beauty^ iic could 
lay no claim to ; he looked^ indeed, as if fashioned 
by Nature's 'prentice hand." M^ho could have 
deemed, while K^xing on his sunken eye and lowering 
brow, that his heart was the scat of every gentler 
feeling — the home of every endearing virtue? Nor 
voice nor manner demonstrated their existence ; for, 
except when Ff>cukhig to children, he pertinaciously 
preserved that rough and surly exterior, which, dts 
terring others from hint, perpetuated and increased 
the evil in himself: even to his brother, to w^honi he 
was fondly and devotedly attached, he betrayed no 
outward symptom of liffection ; and yet he would 
have toiled for him by day, and w^atclied by him at 
night ; he would have encountered peril for his sake, 
find death in liis defence ; and, to save him one pang 
of grief, months of suffering would have seemed a 
light equivalent. 

In person, as in disposition, the contrast between 
the brothers was equally decisive. I’ierre was a 
perfect inodd of manly beauty: unerring in pro- 
portion and commanding in height, he looked the 
realization of the Apollo, breathing with human 
thoughts and passions, and illumined by life and 
reason* In his own circle, he was regarded as a 
wonder, and envied for the dbtinctioii he obtained 
in ft'ininiiie conquest. Not a day jiassed without 
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ircsii footl beiu^ tt0brded for tUc gratitioaliou of bis 
oooccit mid pn<k. liul iheHc wcrc^ not the inily 
errors of Pierre's heart: there lay in that heart a 
mine of cohl> absorbing seltishness, of wliich every 
thought, feeling, and act, Imre the impress. His 
manners were spceious and prepossessing ; and the 
light and sonsilivu texture of his feelings, which 
every slight circumstance elevated to joy, or de- 
pressed to sorrow, deceived many us io Ids real 
clniractcr. All saw him gay, blythesome, and exu- 
lierunt ; and if the eiitbusiusin of his disposition, 
ami the excitement of luii vernal admiration, It^d him 
into follies ami extravagancies, it was little blamed, 
and less niurvelicd at. None believed him crafty, 
politic, and designing ; the slave of passions, ungo- 
vernable and wild; tbe prey to a devouring self- 
love, which grudged the common gifts of nature in 
others, «*iiid would have appropriated all of 'might, 
and genius, and beauty, to itself. 'J'he humble sphere 
in which he moved limited the acUoii of this over- 
weeiibig jealousy, and the merry laugh and ceaseless 
jest shrouded it from observation ; but the hour 
was to come when it should reveal itself with tre- 
mendous force. * 

III the Rue St. Jacques, which is near the Rue 
St. Marguerite, a small milliner's shop had become a 
place of resort to the guy aud the fasliioiioble of Paris, 
from the loveliness of tlie girl who ofiidated in it 
Louistm had all that graceiul coquetry of manner, 
which^ in her countrywomen, is so magically &sci- 
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; and deliciously did alie uite tliis weapon 
of playfulness ugaiiist the hearts of her nuinberkas 
suitors. For a whole year she scarcely distinguished 
one from anotlier, by any peculiar mark of conde^ 
sceiision; but at length her choice was madci and 
i’ierre was proiTlaimed as her accepted husband, 
and the montli fixed for the celebration of their uiip« 
tials. A few weeks had yet to elapse before the 
arrival of the happy day. During this period, a fire 
broke out in the house in which Louisoii resided. 
Fierre and Victor flew to the spot The flames 
were mounting to the ci&amher of Loulsoii : IMerre, 
true to his nature, from which love could not extirpate 
selfishness, filleil the air with frantic exclamations, 
but dared not die danger before him, though life 
was receding, every instant, from the woman whom 
he professed to worship. Victor, to whom the 
beautiful Louison had never spoken but with con- 
tempt, only remembering that a fcllow-crcature 
tottered on the abyss of the grave, and that she was 
the idol of the brother urhom he idoliaed, rushed up 
the narrow stair-case, the steps of which were hot 
beneath his feet ; and, amidst crackling timbers and 
blazing rafts, caught the fainting form of Louison 
in his arms, and deliverer! her unhiurt to the happy 
Pierre* 

The deep scar which the dames had stamped 
upon Victor's forehead, was not the only meineoto 
he retained of that eventful night : a wound was ni 
his heart t core as iiiefFaceable, and how much more 
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ttgoiiitiiig than the seam upon liia brow, ilc had 
held, for the first time in his life, an exquisitely lovely 
iprl in his enibracei under circumstances of peculiar 
interest; be had felt her bosom beat against his 
own ; and wtwiij fVora an impulse of gratitude, ami 
the dim uncousciousness as to whom she owed her 
existence to, she tluiig her fair soft amis around his 
neck, he felt ilic blood, which bad been so congealed 
against woman's infUieitcc, dissolve nt once, and flow 
hotter than the streams of lava through his veins. 
Nor, ill the first ecstatic inotneiits of deliverance, was 
Louisoii ungrateful to her preserver: her aifec* 
tions were engrossed by Pierre — her faith bctrotiicd 
to him ; but she could not forget tliat she had 
demonstrated the precise amount of her power over 
liiiii; that it was circumscribed within the limits 
of personal safety, and that all her smiles, anil all 
her love, were not snftkient to induce him to risk 
his life in rescue of hers : while Victor, ungovemed 
by the rccolkclioiis of her contumely and sconi* 
dared heroically in her defence ; and the very exist- 
ence she enjoyed, was the boon he hod given for all 
her slights and all her sarcasms. She no longer 
perceived the coarseness of his person; and that 
voice, whkh had iieeti ^scord to hier ear, only 
brought to mind the wild and fen*ent exclamation. 
Thank Cod ! she is safe V* which burst from 
his Rps when depositing her in Pierre's breast. 
Victor vainly combatted against the influence which 
the altered tone of her manners wrought upon him : 
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he saw that Pierre writhed beneath each smile she be- 
stowed upon another : her reproaclies Ibr his faflMi- 
ness, and the tender enthualaatic thanks she heaped 
upon himself, were proved, by the fierce scowl of 
Ilia brother's eye, and the curve of his lip, to be 
torture to him. Yet, was she not engaged to him ? 
Was slic not, ill a few firief weeks, to be his bride 
•—the cotnpaiiioii of his life? Hut this was not 
enough : the charactt*ristic clefomiity of his nature, 
tlu* tiiastvr passion of his soul, was called into 
action, and goaded his iitulisi^iplined spirit to mad- 
ness. 

(>n the evening of a public/^*Yc, Loiiison prevailed 
on Victor to acconifiaiiy herself and Pierre to a bull 
in the neighbourhood* Prompted by that love of 
tonnenUiig inherent in so many of her sex, or urged, 
it might be, by the worthier motive of niusing the 
spirits of Victor, who was, on this occasion, more 
than onVmarUy depre.ssed, Louison liestowed all her 
attentions on liim. She danced but with liini, called 
him her ** dear Victor,*' ami gave, witli the rose in 
her bosom, aidittle locket coritahiing a tress of her 
own sunny hair, which she begged httn to wear aU 
ways, for her sake, during his wanderings in ItalVy 
whither he purposed hastening after his brother's 
marriage. She gave it openly, for she had no covert 
/mi* to hide ; and when she saw tlie flush of unti^ 
sua) joy which gleamed across the |>allid cheek of 
Victor, on receiving the gift, her eyes filleil with tears 
of the purest sympathy* A moment after she saw 
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llie dmoniiiciil exiirejniion which dintoi-lcJ tii« iliie 
features of Vierw, wiio was regarding them fixedly ; 
and she baataned to bis aide^ Forgetting all her 
coquetiy, she took his hand in both her*8, and, lay* 
ing her young and cherub cheek on his shoulder, 
inquired, in a tone of deep and anxious tenderness, 
if lie were ill? He caught at the excuse her fears 
suggested as a plea for tirging their iinu]i*diate re- 
turn licinie, and ascrii>ed his ^itatioii to sudilen 
indisiKisitioii, occasioned by the heat of tlie^oom. 
Arrived at lier residence, he cleciared hiinseli' reco- 
vered ; and, bidding her farewell, told her he would 
rqjoiii his brother, to sliare in tlie concluding fes- 
tivities of the evening. 

He left her, and, passing through the Hue Ht 
Doiiunlque, saw a figure standing in the Hue 
Catherine, a lonely and narrow street which crosses 
it. The night was clear and cloudless : the moon, 
proud ill her own oniiiipotent beauty, soiled tran- 
quilly Uiroiigh the blue heavens, without a star 
to light her on her patli ; hut not one ray of peace 
did Pierre imbibe from her gentle iiiflutncA*. Again 
he looked upon the dark figure near him, who was 
alternately gaxing at, and pressing to hb lips, some- 
thing which he held in his hand. Pierre now found 
that it was Victor who stood before hijtn, and fell 
that the oioect kissed with such fervour, was the 
locket so lately given by llic hand of Louisoii. He 
ruriied up the etreei, whkh was entirely deserted, 
tbe/^r having attracted the chief part of the mha*> 
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biianU frmn their houses. He accosted VictOTi and 
poured out the long- suppressed tule of his wratlt 
and jealousy, denounctr^ him as a traitor to hhn^ 
as having endeavoured to estrange the affections of 
LouiH(m from him, and having hhnself set fire to 
the house in which she lived, for the purpose of seek* 
ing, through gratitude, those smiles whicdi, in the 
ordinary career of events, he neither deserved nor 
would have obtained. Victor bore his tauntings and 
vimlence in apathetic silence, ivor returned one word 
in rccritnination or defence. His indifference but 
seireil as fresh incentive to (Merre's ftir}' : his silence 
was attributed to conscious guilt, ami utter ina- 
bility to repel the acciisation. Pierre demanded the 
locket; this roused the hitherto imperturhalde Victor. 
It was the retncmbrancer of the one single hour of 
blessedness that had shone in a painful and dreary 
existence, and he declared that it should be yielded 
only with his heart's licst blood. Pierre, frenaied 
by opposition, retorted that his words should have 
instant rcali/.atioti ; ami, drawing forth a dagger 
from benruth hts cloak, plunged it in hia brother’s 
breast! A cloud had obscured the moon: when 
•be emerged from its shmiow, she gteamed upon the 
bloody and prostrate form of Victor, lying akme and 
dying on the cold pavement ! 

Many years bad elapsed. The disappearance of 
Victor had called forth, at the time, hut litUe ani- 
madversion : he had been an object of regard to 
none ; and the mystery which appeared to invidve 
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his foie, awakened none of that active curiosity 
and eager interest^ which would have unveiled tliat 
mystery* Pierre encouraged the l>elief that he had 
gone on his projected journey to Italy : his mar- 
riage with Loiiison now took plaoe^ and he aban- 
doned himself to the excess of gaiety, and revelled 
In ceaseless ainuaeincnt* lie carccre<l tlirough dis- 
sipation joyously and wildly, lie was flourishing in 
circumstances, blessed with a beautiful wife, who 
was only gay when he smiled, only sad when he was 
sorrowful ; who would have clung to him in adver- 
sity, as the bird quits not the blighted tree which, 
in the days of its freshness and bloom, had sheltered 
and protected it. And IMerre was now Uic fatlier of 
a group of young and innocent boitigi who played 
at his feet, and lisped his name In tlieir prayers,— 
who looked up to him for guidance and counsel, and 
by whom he was regarded a'ith that utimixed, uii- 
doulAiiig veneration and love, which nature implants 
in every child's breast to assist a parent's legisla- 
tion and authority. He walked with them, played 
with them, lavished on them the tenderost caresses ; 
and they understood not the smothered groan of an- 
guish which burst (rorohis heart when gazing on them. 
Every thing around liim breathed an atmosphere of 
peace and joy ,* yet every thing within hiin was gloomy 
and rulHed* He gradually lost the gaiety which had 
distinguished him, and passed, by slow degrees, into 
such misanthropy and direction, as appeared the sure 
precursors of settled insanity. Vainly did I^uisou 
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Mtrive to win him bark to rlirerfiilnr^S ^>y every fond 
and fi'inininc* device. She fancied siie had watched 
ids heart so and so interestedly^ that she should 
know the orii^ii of every shade that passed over it. 
She etii^affcd him in a new pursuit : it excited his 
energies for a brief space, but left him more joyless 
and despairing than ever. She entreated him to 8ei*k 
the tramjaillizing power of religion, and she sue- 
cct‘dcd. Pierre was a (-atholic by education anil 
profession; not that he had fulfilled its ritual with 
even (h‘ceiit ob.se rvance ; on the contrary, he had 
branded its creed ns the eonlrivanee of priestcraft 
and bigotry, and denounced its holiest ceremonies 
as .superstitious mummery. But Pierre was now a 
ehaiiged being, and he eagerly rushed to the only 
gates which are never closed to the wretched and 
the guilty. Every mass was punctually attended : 
the earliest matins, and the latest vespers, saw him 
kneeling in the small church of St. Germain des Prt^s, 
one of the chapels of ease to St. Sulplce. He Iliad 
repaired thither one evening with his wife : it was 
one of summer s most glorious. The sun, yet mo- 
narch of the sky, lighted up with gorgeous light the 
darkest rei'esses of the church : his lieams fell upon 
the altar, and gave to the pallid features of the 
priests who oflieintod, an illumination beautHiil and 
touching. The treasures of every little chapel were 
developcil — every sculptured group was gilded by 
his beams. It seemed as if he would fain give his 
last rndioiiec to the holy temples of earth, where 
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lib Maker was worshi[>pcd. (louds of iuceim* bhed 
their rich fragrance around. The devout of both 
sexes were kneeling In prayer and adoration. I'la* 
priests^ in tJieir snowy rubes^ were gliding about in 
that mysterious silence which^ to the uiiiiiitintcd 
and imaginative^ has something in it peciiliurly 
impressive. Ever and anon a voict^ feeble w'ith 
age, cliauuted a few trembling words> and was 
succei^led by a chorus of youthful voices, wlmse 
strength and sweetness reverberated in (helodious 
cadences through tlie aisles. 

The vespers eoiiduded; Pierre and Louisori passed 
down Uie northern aisle, mid paused awhile to guxe 
on a picture of our Saviour s agony in the garden, 
to wliicli the skill of tlic artist hml given consuni* 
mate ciiei't. Pierre looked at it long, and retired 
from the ohser\’ation with an asjH^et so humbly con* 
trite, and so calmly penitent, that LouUoii felt aiio- 
tiler step was gained toward convcrsioii and pern'e ; 
but she knetv not that a murderer hml received u 
touch of calm ! She seized the moment to imjdorc 
him to seek the solace of confession. Hitherto lie 
had burst into a paroxysm of frantic despair, when- 
ever the subject was broached: such tortures^ liad 
convulsed his frame, at the very mention of the word, 
that she almost tremhlecl while renevviiig her en- 
treaties. WhtLi was Irt joy, after a pause of some 
moments, in wluch the passions and crimes of his 
whole life seemed to pass before Ids memory, and 
strain every fibre of his soul as the rack stretches 
n? 
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the nerves of the body, to hear him reply, in a deep 
sepulchral voUh;, << Yes, Louison ; I will confess ere 
the close of another day!” 

They returned home, and Picrrl passed the night 
in a feverish and restless agony. All have felt 
reluctance to unfold, to a fellovr-mortalj the iiidis- 
cretioris tiu*y have committed : there is a shrinking 
from judgment, a fear of reprehension, even whe?i 
the error is venial and insigrdficant : how much 
greater the struggle tti his breast, whose crimes have 
been snilu ient to condemn him to etenml loathing 
and detestation I But Pierre armed himself for the 
trial: it was the last refuge of gidlt and despair, 
lie had sought, in amusement, for oblivion of his 
sins : he had tasked the world's gills to furnish to 
him a moment's release from Uie gnawing pangs of 
mnorsc. These had oil failed ; and to what could 
ho now lly but to confession ? 

The cvcfiing came, and Pierre repaired, with 
trcinlding steps, to the church of Si. Germain 
dcs iVes. He entered the confessional, and, when 
the little door closed upon him, felt almost suffo- 
cated with Ids own sensaCious. The mild, encoura- 
ging voice of U>e priest awoke him from the stupor 
of fearful despair; he called on him to confess; 
and Pierre, in broken sentences, dragged forth from 
his soul tJie dark and buried secret of years, and 
coniided it to hninan ear ! The priest listened with 
earnest and absorbed attention: the shades of 
evening obscured his face; but nerre heard the 
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deep^rawii even the thick soh of »yinpathj 
ami emotion, as he proceedetl in his iiurrative; aiul 
the voice of Uic priest was tremulous witli a^ilalion, 
when he imposed a penance ol* severest rigour, com- 
mensurate with the acknowledged crime. 

l*ierre returned home partially lightened of the 
weight that had oppressed him ; hut his iiitdlects 
were fast failing. 'J'he agitation of the preceding 
two days had reducetl his physical strength in an 
extraordinary degree; and the mind, lot\g ener- 
vated hy despair, and hy its tremendous elForts to 
relieve itself, could ill sustain even the reaction of 
|>eace and hope. The long-hoarded crime had 
gnawed, link by link, reason's delicate chain 
the fragile bonds, tasked beyond their strength, gave 
way ; and he awoke, Uie inomiiig after confession, 
delirious ! I^uison distractedly sought professional 
aid ; ami, during her absence, IHerre rushed to tlie 
Palais do Justice, and made public confession of his 
crime. For a while his asseverations were treated 
as the ebullitions of madness ; but when he stated 
every minute particular, when he told of the motives 
that had prompted, of the remorse that Imd de- 
voured him, credence was given to him ; ami, after 
a lengthened investigation, he was conveyed to a 
cell: his trial look place shortly afterw'ards; and, 
various corrciboratiiig circumstances proving his 
guUt, he was condemned to death ! 

The day arrived for his execution, and the aren 
of the Ptace dc Greve was filled with an inimema* 
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concourse of spectators. The fatal cavalcade ap- 
peared Iti v'lew^ and the voices of the assembled 
hundreds were siniiiltaneously hushed to silence. 
Pierre^ stained with a brother's bloody awakened 
interest without commiseration ; yet the wild hol- 
low eye, the attenuated frame, and the ashy sunken 
cheek, bearing such palpaiile demonstration, as 
they did, of the siifTerings of the wretched culprit, 
might have excused a righ of sympathy for him. 
But the pity of the crowd was all directed to, and 
engrossed liy, his pale and beautiful wife, who, mute 
and tearless, gazed with intense and unimaginable 
woe on her still loved husband. The exlu>rtattoii 
given, the coiifossion made, and absolution granted, 
Pierre's foot was on the scaffold, when a movf*meiit 
appeared amongst the crowd, and a priest was seen 
forcing his way onwards with frantic eagerness. 
Ills garb and his agitation secured his progress, and 
he was soon at the foot of the scaffold, exclaiming. 
In a voice hoarse with emotion, ** Soldiers ! unloose 
the cords! — lie is innocent! — he is innocent 2 My 
brother! iny own poor brother! it is Victor tliat 
speaks ! tliat Victor you believed you had mur- 
dered I” But Pierre heard him not To his enfee- 
bled mind, the sudden appearance of Victor had 
seemed a vision from the dead. He gazed on him 
with bewiiilercd unconsciousness. Victor took his 
band, anti laid it on the memorable scar across his 
brow, i^erre trembled violently, made several 
irtghifitl attempts at sjieech, uttered one long and 
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dreary groau, and fell a coqiae at the feet of hia 
brother 1 

It now retnaifia to explain the circumatauces which 
liad befallen Vk^or since the night of the 
The stab which he had received from the hand of 
IMerre, aimed at hia heart, was made immediately 
iKilow it* Pierre, fancying he heard the sound of 
approaching voices, waited not the result of his 
assassin blow ; but, believing, from the eiTiision of 
blood, that the lu xt minute would witness tlie disso- 
lution of Victor, hurned from the spot. Victor lay 
long in extremest agony : none came into the street ; 
and the horror of his soul, while thinking on the 
Imsencss of his brother, exceeded the anguish of liis 
bodily sufTerings. At length he crawled from the 
spot, having detennined against returning to that 
home which would now he for ever embittered, on 
both sides, with such deadly recollections; and, re- 
taining not one fe<ding of revenge, he applied to a 
surgeon unacquainted with his person, to whom he 
pretended that the accident uriginiited in a drunken 
brawl. The wound was pronounced not dangerous ; 
and, after a few weeks* coniiriemeiit in a solitary 
lodging, he set of!' for Italy : he there fcdlowed tJie 
occupation he had been engaged in at Paris, and 
devoted his leisure hours to clerical studies, in pur- 
suance of his resolution to adopt the profession of a 
priast. The ingratitude he had met with from tlie 
world, made kirn incapable of entering into tlie 
world's follies and amusements : the sanctuary of a 
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c1oi8tcr fiecmcd to him the only path to contentment 
and peace. In clue time he assumed the sacerdotal 
garb^ and by the blamelessiiess of bis life, and tlic 
benevolence of his nature, won the esteem of all. 

After remaining in Italy some years, he resolved 
on returning to Paris, flis soul yoanted to see that 
brother so beloved, despite the injuries inflicted by 
him, and to be again ait inhabitant of the same city. 
He came, — he visited the baiints of hts youth, — 
saw the home of his childhood, and frequently, un^ 
obsorvcil, looked oti the apparently happy Pierre, 
surrounded by his wife and children. He obtained 
an appointment at the church of St. Germain des 
Pres, where he regularly officiated. Here, engaged 
in his religious devotions, and assisted by the iiiflii* 
ence of time, the recollection of the fearful event that 
had divorced him from society was gradually fading 
from his mind, when his hrotlier, his own dear 
Pieriv, knelt before him in all the prostration of 
penitence, and the uhaiidoiinieiit of despuir ! What 
a struggle for Victor ! Gladly would he have folded 
him to his breast, — ever loved, and long since for- 
given ! But would his repc^iituiice be forwarded by 
the act? It might he that the pardon of Heaven 
could yet be won by the long continuous exercise 
of penance and prayer, and his premature reve- 
lation of himself might frustrate tlte holy work. 
He listened in silence to that coiifessIfNi which, 
uttered in a voice once so sweetly iaiiiiliar to his 
ear, brought back to bis recollection the endear- 
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menu of Infancy^ and impelled him momentarily to 
disclosure. But religion triumphed over iecling : he 
heard him in silence^ and rt^plied to him in language 
ill which liuinan passion mixed not witli conscien- 
tious duty. He saw his brother depart^ and retired 
to his cell to give a loose to uncontrollable emotion. 

The duty of his parish called him into the country 
the inonuiig after the cotifessiou of Pierre ; and he 
returned not to the capital until the day appointed 
for his execution. Victor rushed to the fatal scaf- 
fold ; and Uie torrent of exuberant joy which over- 
flowed his hearty when he ascertained tlmt the axe had 
not yet fallen on its victim^ repaid, witli its delicious- 
ness, the days of misery he luid numbered. He 
marked not the pale check, the vacant glare in 
Pierre's eye : he saw that he was alive, and he was 
sutisried. How transient was his pleasure ! He 
held his brother once again in his anus ; but in a 
few brief seconds he looked upon his corpse. 

He gaxed at tlie form which lay at his feet stead- 
fastly and speechlessly. The last sensation of earthly 
sorrow (|tiivcrcd his lip, and hea\*ed his breast ; and 
he retired to a monastery, in tliat dreary apathy 
which renounces for ever all accessibility to this 
world's influence, and finds repose only in the con- 
templation of the quiet grave, and of that kingdom 
beyond, where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are aUrest." 
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S«c, I have mlo thiiu* hand JiTudio, and tho ktiif* tlimnif', 
.uiil thi' mighty invn of vak>ur.*'<— */o«/iiMf vt. ‘J. 


Awakk, awake die soti):^ ! 

Let the soft lute prolont' 

Its thrilling iniisie through the vaulted hall ; 
Fill hi|^h the howl to-uight ; 

While heauty's smile of li^dit 
Flings day upon the gorgeotis festival. 

llity of ancient years, 

Ik* happy, though the spears 
Of tented Israel round thy dwellings wait ; 

Art thou not shhddiMl w'dl 
Hy lower and citadel? 

Is not the wakeful warder at the gate ? 

Many u monarch's throne, 

111 desolation prone, 

'rile iron rain of con4ue.*'t has laid low' ; 

Hut vainly it shall full 
On thine unyielding wall: 

Man shall not harm thee, glorious Jerieho ! 

So Riiid they in their pride ; — 

And lo ! the purple tide 

Of morning's light flowed oVr the kiiulJing sLy ; 
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rho hoallicn saw 
I 'poll tho (larkoiiod plain 
In ilci'p reposo tho camp of •fiiilali lii*. 

And, hark ! a deep sound rose, 

A iiouiul of coiiihiiT foes, 

'rramplin^ with armed feet the yielding sod ; 
As forth from every tent 
The silent warriors went, 

'rh(‘ wondrous tribes, the chosen of their iiod. 

Hot. lo ! no sword was bare; 

.shield w'as lifted there ; 
rmnoved the arrow' in its cjuiver lay ; 

With s<»lemii step and slow 
Aroiitid the inurvelliiig Ibe 
The men of Israel wound their stern an ay. 

Why liuf'eis yet thy w rath, 
i 1 Israel, on its path ? 

And who are they, the dim, inystiTious seven, 
\\'hu from the tnimpet’s throat 
Si'nd forth the wailini' note 
Uiiceatsingly, unceuKjngly, to )u‘aven } 

No human warfare ours; 

Against those fated towers 
We ilig no trench, we hurl no idle spear ; 

Vet, ore the day-light flee. 

Mute, void tlieir place shall be ; — 

The ark of God's high covenant is here f 
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Kiioligh ! — now draw tin* sword ; 

Now sh<»nt yt* to tin* Lofiu ! — 

'rhi* lurrots from tlioir doop foiiiulattoiiA bow ; 
TlioMt* walls, so liiigc and higb) 

Hlarkj cold, in ruin lie ; 

The fenced city is defenceless now. 

Did she not know how vain 
'('he bur, the massy chain. 

When he, the Almighty, in his wrath should wake , 
llene.ith whose footstep dread 
The iTionntahi hows its heatl, 

And the dark euvcnis of the loud sea rpiake? 

Avenger, outer in ; 

(’leanse ye the groves of sin ; 

I'our forth the blood, the heathen hlood, us wine ; 
Snatch from the tyrant's hand 
The sec‘ptre of coinniaml ; 

And hurl the voiceless idol from the shrine. 

] f e'er before the face 
( >f tlu‘ accursed race 

Your hearts should tretii!>lo, and your cheeks 
grow' pule ; 

llemeinhor henv this day 
'Fhe mighty passed away ; — 

Yen, (toil is great 1 — tell ye your sons the tale ? 

M. G. T. 
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IIV TIIK AVTftOR OF MliLIAN. 

Atk, bear it hence* thou blesaed child, 
Thoiigh dire the Inirtheti be. 

And hhle it in thc^ pathless wild. 

Or drown it in the sea : 

The ruthless murderer prays and swears 
So let him swear and priiy ; 

Be deaf to all his oaths and prayers, 

And take the sword away. 

We Ve liad enough of fleets and camps, 
Criins, glories, odes, gazettes. 

Triumphal arches, colotire<l lamps, 
Jliizzas, and epaulettes ; 

Wc could not War upon our head 
Another leaf of bay ; 

That horrid Buonaparte *b dcail ; — 

Yes, take the sword away. 

'e Ve weary of the noisy boasts 

That pleased our patriot throngs ; 

We Ve long been dull to Gooch's toasts. 
And tame to Dibdin’s songs ; , 

We're quite content to rule tlic ware. 
Without a great display ; 

We 're known to be extremely brave ; 
But take the sword away. 
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Wl* g-ivc a shrug, when fife and dnim 
Play up a favorite air ; 

We think our barracks are become 
More ugly than they were ; 

\Vv laugh to see the banners float ; 

Wv loathe the charger's bray ; 

^V^? don't admire a scarlet coat ; 

Do take the sword away. 

Let Portugal have rulers twain ; 

Let (rreece go on with none ; 
l^et Popery sink or swim in Spain, 

U'hile we eiyoy the fun ; 

Let 'Furkey tremble at* the knout ; 

Let Algiers lose her IX*y ; 

Let Paris turn her Bourbons out 
Bah I take the sword away. 

( bir honest friends in Parliament 
Arc looking vastly sad ; 

Our farmers say with one consent 
It's all immensely bad ; 

There was a time for borrowing, 

And now it's time to pay ; 

A budget is a serious thing ; 

So take the sword away. 

And oh, the bitter tears we wept, 

In those our days of fame,-^ 

The dread, that o'er our heart-strings crept 
With every post that came,— 
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'Flic honic-afrcctiona, waged and loat 
In every far-off fray, — 

The price that Brfitiah glory coat ! 

Ah ! take the sw'ord away. 

We've plenty left to hoist the sail, 

Or mount the dangerou^i breach ; 
And FretMloni breathes in every gale, 
That wmiders round our beach. 
When duty bids us dare or die, 

Wc *11 figlit another day : 

But till we know a reason why. 

Take, take the sword away. 


SONNET. 

TO Mll.TON’S l*OUTKAfT. IN A I'RIENn’M l*\llt.01j!(. 

Skmisi.anck of him, who pour'd his soul in song 
More pure, nn^jesiic, simple, and sublime 
Than uuglit achieved l>y bards of later time, 
^Vliat happier home could unto thee belong P 
For sure thy nolde spirit it would WTOng, [[climb. 
Wont, while on earth, toward heavenly heights to 
If e*en the portrait of thy manhood's prime 
Should hold communion with the wordly throng. 
Lfook down, then, upon those who greet thy gaze 
With gentleness and love ; for they am fwl 
The mute, yet sweetly eloquent, appeal 
OrUiy inikl glance :--4uid if, in this world's maze. 
Their lot, like tliiiie, seem on evil dojpi,'* 

May thoughts of tlicc their wounded spirits heal ! 



THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS- 

BY J. F. nOLLlNOSj Big. 

Aijl things which arc^ in this material worlds 
Howe er distinct from subtler energies^ 

And sunder'd from vitality and thought^ 

Have in themselves a fi^ct and innate pow'er 
To hold conimuiiioii with the answering mind, 

And shape the spirit’s tniisings. Uocks and w'ooils — 
The rush of mighty watirs — winds^ which sweep 
The pale autumnal groves — the first bright glance 
Shut heumiiig frimi the armoury of morti> 

And the lust tint which hues the parting day<— 
Each hath its separate language and appeal 
To chords^ which^ passive of that gentle sway. 
Make holy mehnly within tiie breast. 

So, in the olden days, when quecidy (Jrecce 
And fair Etruria tlourisli'd. Earth and Sea 
Teem’d with the forms of feign’d divinity ; 

The reed-encircled Naiad, lotus-crowu’d, 

Sang to the iminnurs of her ^veiling stream ; 
Screen’d from tiie summer heat, by viiie-wreathcd 
caves. 

The Siityr tuned his pipe (the purple wine 
Mantling his beecheu goblet, and his rest 
Soothed by the mountain bee), while from the deep 
The scaly Proteus led his tumbling herds. 

And Amphitrite left her pearl-lit realm 
To calm old Ocean's murmurs: thus the power 
Of fancy vested with substantial shape 
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The varied fiMdinga, epringiiig “ito force 

From nature’s fount. Her thousand gods are past : 

The sense which gave them birth is living still. 

But inost^ where all is eloquent, exists 
This secret coriverw, when the teeming turtJi 
l.'nfuhls her llowery olfspring, redolent 
Of life, and bloomhig with unnuniber'd dyes. 

By these is man’s existence shadow'd forth'— 
Himself a fleeting flower, which Itlossoins here 
To render fruit 'iiealh more propitious skies ; 

And well might every hope ami grief, that marks 
His mortal course, an apt similitude 
Find ill the dewy children of the mead. 

Love hath his symbols : hence in far Cathay, 

And where the arrowy Tigris rolls his wave 
Through fragrant reeds, and woods, whose bending 
trunks 

Weep precious balms ; and on those palmy fields, 
M'here erst the mqjesty of Persia feU, 

The words of passion find an utterance thus. 

And all its nameless feelings stand reveal'd 
By emblems gather’d from the grove or rill. 
Mctlunks our land, as fair and green as these. 

Might furnish matter In its mossy glades. 

And fem-invested hills, where thought should rove, 
And young imagination sport, as free. 

Lo ! first arising by our rustic path, 

A golden plant, with starry disk display’d, 
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As driiikitig spletulour from Uic uoou-day sun I 
This should the Roman fabulist have placed 
Beside tlie gates of monitng ; and its flower 
To us may indicate Devotediicss, 

Intense and soul-absorbing. Close beside^ 

The Daisyj with its petals crimsou-fringed> 

S|>eaks of Humility, disclaiming praise. 

And fairer by ahaseiuent. Fiery Zeal, 

Stern, buttling with calamity, and prompt 
To seal its witness t *en witli blood, shines out 
EinlilazoiiM in the Poppy : and the slight 
And sapphire- tin ted Cyanus gives note 
Of Faith, which, ever gazing on the skies. 

Imbibes from thence their fair and peaceful hue. 

Deep close the shades around us ; and the wind. 
Which sweeps tlie rustling thicket, bends to sight, 
M"ith fairy leaf and branches wet with dew, 

The slender Celandine : thus Jealousy 
Dwells in iiimtterM bitterness apart. 

And i^ds its griefs with silence. Pale below, 

The meek Anemone, with virgin grace. 

The nurture and the victim of a day. 

Tells of a Love which blossoms but to fade> 

Nipt in its playful infancy. Above, 

Circling with blushing wreaths tlie blighted oak, 
Tlie Woodbine drops its odours on the breeze : . 

So doth A flection gatlier strength from time. 
Constant where once its plighted vows are fix'd, 
And smUcs from age a)id sorrow while that light 
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And yellow Broom may Ittiy emblem Youths 

Rejoicing in Us cotneUness, and fraught 

With bopes> which after-storms shall strew in air. 

Mark where with murmurs^ through the crested 
grass. 

Steals that untroubled stream, how closely rank’d 
I’hc forest’s congregated tribes stand forth I — 

The moss-clad V^iolet, ftagrant and conced’d. 

Like hidden Charity — the Iris, proud 

And stately dower of Pomp and regal Might— 

The sanguine Stochys, towering and erect, 
Ambition’s token — and the purple buds 
The Nightshade offers from her clustering leaves, 
Like Guilt, whose mad delights are fair at first, 

And after-products poison— pillow'd eaJm, 

There sleeps the Lily, sign of Chastity, 

>Vith stainless buds, reflected from the tide — 

The blue Forget-me-fiot, whose petals seem 
Wrought from the tiirkis-stone, which ever smiles, 
Like Hope, when clouds are gathering — and the 
plumed 

And fragile Ree«l, low bending to the blast, 

Of patient Tnist symbolic, and the heart 
M’'hich, tried by griefs, endureth to the end. 

What meets us next ? The Ivy, flinging wide 
Its dark and tangled boughs. Time-hallow *d plant ! 
How flies the awaken’d thought at sight of 
To panthers link’d, and thyrsus-bearing nymphs. 
And old Silemis, and the nightly 
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On torch-illumined Iliemus ! Thou should’st be 
The crown of Memory and unshaken TruUi - 
And that dim^ moiiruful Hyacdnthj which holds 
A soul of fragrance, the retiring type 
i >f deep Fidelity, whose oidy joy 
Lies in coinnuinioii with the parted dead. 

The Rose, the ever mild and blushing Rose, 
The garden queen, the beauty of the glade, 

H'‘hat poet but hath sung, what heart but feels 
All that thy presence speaks of? — See apart 
Hypericum reveals its sun-bright shower, 

111 rich profusion, like aspiring W calth ; 

And Agrimony gleams with pallid stars, 

Whose name betokens Sorrow ! Nor immark'd 
Re Digitalis, Honour's ensign tall ; 

Nor MuUehi, with its studded distuif rear'd 
Like grave Autliority ; nor (Centaury, 

Dyed with the looks of eve, whose slender stem 
Should deck the Warrior’s relics. Last of all. 
Waves wi 0 f ^ 4 &^rtcd leaf the graceful Fern, 
J^Ui^t of ^e fairy tribe, beneath whose screen 
l^nia slumbers, while the moonlight streams 
O'er wood and sparkling well, and Oberon 
Convokes his elfin senate, and leads on 
The merry dance : a thousand legends dwell 
Within its shade ; and, therefore, should it deck 
The brow of Fancy, and for ever wreathe 
linagination's tresses, when she sweeps 
Her often wild, but still eiithralliug lyre. 
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BEAunpi^LLY jiituated on a steep knoll, orer« 
haniflnji^ a sharp an^rlc in the turnpike road, which 
leads through our village of Aberleigh, stands a fan- 
tastic ruAtic building, with a large yew-tree on one 
side, a su[ierb weeping ash hanging over it on the 
other, a clun>p of elms forming a noble back-ground 
behind, and all the pretiinesses of porches garlanded 
with clematis, windows mantled with jessamine, and 
chimneys wreatlu*d with luxuriant ivy, adding grace 
to the picture. To form a picture, most assuredly. It 
was originally built, — a point of view, as it is called, 
from Allonby-hall, to whic h the bye-road that winds 
round this inland cape, or headland, directly leads ; 
and most probuldy it was also copied from some 
book of tasteful designs for lodges or ornamented 
cottages, since not only the building itaelfi but the 
winding path that leads up the acclivity, and the 
gate wliich gives entrance to the little garden, smack 
of the pencil and the graver. 

For a picture certainly, and probably from a pic- 
ture, was that cottage erected, although its osten- 
sible purpose was merely that of a receiving-house 
for letters and parcels for the Hall ; to which the 
present inhabitant, a jolly, bustling, matiagingdame, 
of great activity and enterprise in her own peculiar 
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Hue, has added the proiiuble oceupatioii of a thriving 
and well-accustomed village-shop^ contamitiatiug the 
picturewjue old-fasliiuned hay-window of the fancy 
letter-house, by the vulgarities of red-herrings, to- 
bacco, onions, and salt-butter, a sight which must 
have made the projector of her elegant dwelling stare 
agmii, — and forcing her customers to climb up and 
down an ascent almost as steep as the roof of a 
house, whenever they wanted a pennyworth of 
needles, or a hall^nny wortli of snuff, a toil whereat 
some of our poor old dames groaned aloud. Sir 
«rohn threatened to turn her out, and her customers 
threatened tiini her off; but neither of these 
rventf^happened. Dinah Funle appeased her land- 
lord and managed her customers : for Dinah Porde 
was a notable woman ; and it is really surprising 
what great things, in a small way, your notable 
women will compass. 

Jiesides Mrs. Dinah Forde, and her apprentice, a 
girl of ten years old, the letter-house had lately 
acquired another occupant, in tiie shape of Dinah's 
tenant or lodger, — 1 don't know which word best 
expresses the nature of the arrangement,—- my idd 
friend, Sam Page, the llat-eatchcr ; who, together 
with his Implements of office, two ferrets, and 
four mongrels, inhabited a sort of shed or outhouse 
at the back of the premises,— serving, especially 
the ciirs," ns Mrs. Forde was wont to express her- 
self, as a sort of guard and protection lo a lone 
womair$ pro|)crty.* 
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Sam Page was, as 1 have said, an old acquaint- 
ance of our's, although neither as a resident of Alier- 
ieigh, nor in his capacity of rat-catcher, both of 
which were recent assumptions. It was, indeed, a 
novelty to see Sam Page as a resident any wliere. 
His abode seemed to lie the highway. One should 
as soon have expected to find a gipsy within stone 
walls, as soon have looked for a hare in her last 
year's form, or a liird In his old nest, as fur Sam 
Page In the same place a month together: so 
completely did he lielong to that order which the 
lawyers call vagrants, and the common jieople de- 
signate by the signiflcatit name of tranipers ; and so 
entirely of all rovers did he seem the most roving, 
of all wanderers the most uiisettlciL The winds, 
the clouds, our fiiigUsh weather, were but a type of 
his mutability. 

Our acquaintance with him had coinmenced above 
twenty years ago, when, a lad of some fifteen or 
thereaway, he carried muflStis and cakes about the 
country. The whole house was caught by his in- 
telllgeDce and animation, his light active figure, his 
keen grey eye, and the singular mixture of shrewd- 
ness and good-humour in his sharp but pleasgnt 
features. Nobody's mufilus could go down but 
Sam Page's. We turned off our old stupid deaf 
cakentan, Simon Browne, and appointed Sam on the 
instant. (N. B. This happened at the perioil of a 
general election, and Sam wore the right colour, 
and Shnon the wrong.) lliree times a week he was 
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to call. Faithless wretch!— *lie never calle3 again! 
He took to selling election ballads^ and carrying 
about handbills. We waited for him a fortnightj 
went miifBnless a whole fortnight; and then, our 
candidate being fairly elected, and blue end yellow 
returned to their original non^importance, were fain 
to put up once more with poor old deaf Simon 
Browne. 

Sain*s next appeai aiicc was in the character of a 
letter-boy, when he and a donkey set up a most 
spirited opposition to Thomas Heamt and the post- 
cart. Every body was dissatisded ^with Thomas 
Heame, who had committed more sins than I can 
remember, offorgethilness, irregularity, and all man*, 
ner of postinan-like faults ; and Bam, when applying 
for employers, made a most successful canvass, and 
for a week performed miracles of punctuality. At 
the end of that time he l>egan to commit, with far 
greater vigour than his predecessor, Thomas Heame, 
the several sins for which that worthy bad been dis- 
carded. On Tuesday he forgot to call for the bag 
in the evening; on Wednesday he omitted to bring 
it in the morning ; on Thursday he never made his 
appearance at all ; on Friday his employers gave 
him warning ; and on Saturday they turned him off. 
So ended this hopeful experiment. 

Still, however, he continued to travel the country 
in various capacities. First, he carried a tray of 
casts ; then a basket of Staffordshire ware ; then he 
cried cherries ; then he joined a troop of ruddle-tnen. 
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and came about redder than a red (ndinis ; then he 
sported a barrel-organ, a piece of mechanism of no 
small preteiisiDns, having two sets of puppets on the 
top, one girls waltzing, the other soldiers at drill ; 
then he drove a knife-grinder’s wheel ; then he led 
a bear and a very accomplished monkey ; then he 
escorted a celebrated company of dancing dogs ; and 
then, for n considerable time, during which he took 
a trip to India and back, we lost sight of him. 

He reap|>eared, however, at B. Fair, where one 
year he was i|howman to the Living Skeleton, and the 
next a performer in the tragedy of tlie Edinburgh 
Murders, as exhibiteil every halt-hour at the price 
of a ]x>niiy to each person. Sain showed so much 
talent for mclmlrame, that we fully expected to find 
him following his new profession, which ivould have 
the advantage of the change oLplace and of cha- 
racter which his habits required j ittid on his l>eing 
again, for several months, an absentee, had litiie 
doubt but he had been promoted from a booth to a 
barn, and even began to look for his name amongst 
a party of five strollers, three men and two women, 
who issued play-bills at AWrlcigh, and performed 
tragedy, comedy, opera, farce, and paiUoinime^with 
all the degrees and compounds thereof descrilied by 
Poloiilus, in the great room at the Hose, divided for 
the occasion into a row of chairs coiled the Boxes, 
at a sliiiUng per seat, and two of benches calleil the 
Pit, at sixpence. 1 even suspected that a Mr. 
Theodore Fitxhngh, the genius of the company, 

T 
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might he Sam Page fre8)i chruttcueiL Hut 1 was mis- 
taken. 8atn» when 1 saw him again, and mentioned 
luy suspicion, pleaded guilty to a turn for thedi aina; 
he confessed that he liked acting of all things, espe- 
cially tragedy, it was such fun." But there was 
a small obstacle to his pursuit of the histrionic art — 
the sjmkeii drama : our poor friend could not rea<L 
To use his own words, ^^he was no scholar;" and, 
oil recollecting certain small aberrations wliich had 
OiXuiTcd during the three days tliat he carried tlie 
letter-hug, and professed to transact errands, such as 
the mis-delivery of notes, and the non-perfonuance 
of written commissions, we were fain to conclude 
that, instead of having, as he expressed it, ** somehow 
or other got rid of his learning," learning was a 
lilessing which Sam had never possessed, and that a 
great luminary was lost to the stage simply from 
the accident of not knowing his alphabet. 

Instead of lieing, us we had imagined, ranting in 
liichurd, or raving in Lear, our unlucky hero had 
been aiimsing himself by making a voyage to the 
West Indies, and home by the way of America, 
having had some thoughts of honouring the New 
World by making it the scene of hU rcsidetice, or 
rather of his peregrinations; and a country where 
the whole population seems moveable, would, pro- 
bably, have suited him : but the yellow' fever seixed 
him, and pinned him fast at the very beginning of 
his Nortli American travels ; and, sick and weary, 
he returned to England, determined* as he said, ** to 
/ake a room and live respectably," 
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The apartment on which he fuied waa, as 1 have 
mtimateih an outhouse iHdonjo^ing to Mrs. Dinah 
Fonle, in which he took up his abode the Wginning 
of Inst summer, with his tvro ferrets, harmless, fo- 
reign-lookin|ir things, (no native English animal has 
so outlandish an appearance as the ferret, with its 
long limber hody, its short legs, red eyes, and ermiite« 
lookitig iiir,) of whose venom, gentle as they looked, 
he was w*ont to boast amain ; four little dogs, of 
every variety of mongrel ugliness, whose eminence 
in the same quality nobody could doubt, for onchml 
lost an eye in battle, and one an ear, the third halted 
in his fore quarters, and the fourth limpeil behind ; 
and a jay of great talent and beauty, who titnuHl his 
pretty head tiiis way and that, and bent and bowed 
most cfiurtcously when aildressed, and then responded 
in words equally apt and courteous to all that was 
said to him. Mrs. Dinah Forde fell in love with that 
jay at first sight ; borrowed him of his master, and 
hung him at one side of her door, where he soon be- 
came as famous all through the parish as the talking 
bird in the «\nibian tales, or the parrot Vert- vert, 
immortalized by Cresset. 

Sam's own appearance was as rnt-catclu:r-1ike, 1 
had almost said as venomous, as that of his retinue. 
Ills features sharper than ever, thin, and worn, and 
sallow, yet arch and good-humoured withal; bis 
kecfi eye and knowing smile, his pliant active figure, 
and the whole turn of his equipment, from the shabby 
straw hat to the equally shabby long gaiters, told 
t2 
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lii« ciilliiig almost a» plainly as the sharp heads of 
the ferrets, which were generally protruded from 
tlie pockets of his shabby jean jacket, or the bunch 
of dead rats with wJiicli he was wont to parade the 
streets of 11. on a market-day. lie seemed, at last, 
to have found his proper vocation; aiul having stuck 
to it for four or hve months, witli great success and 
reputation, there seemed every chuiure of his be- 
coming stationary ut Aherleigh. 

In his own pruflftsion his celebrity was, as 1 liare 
said, desen’edly great. The usual eomplaint against 
rat-<'.atchers, that they take care not to ruin the stock, 
that they are sure to leave breeders enough, could 
not be applied to Sam ; who, poor fellow, never was 
suspected of forethought in his life ; and who, in 
this ease, had evidently too much delight in the 
chase himself, to dream of checking or stopping it, 
whilst there was a rat left imslain. On the contrary, 
so strong was the funding of his sportsmanship, and 
that of Ids poor curs, tliat one of his grand opera- 
tions, on the taking in of a wheat- rick, for inatance, 
or the clearing out of a barn, was sure to be at- 
tended by all Uie idle boys and unemployed men in 
tlie village, — ^by all, in short, who, under the pretence 
of helping, could make an excuse to their wives, 
their consciences, or the parish-officers. The grand 
battcaii, on emptying Farmer Brookes’s great bom, 
wUl be long remembered in Aberieigh; tliere was 
more noise made, and more beer drunk, than on any 
occasion since the happy marriage of Mias Phmbc 
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bikI the pattni-inaker ; it even enitilalecl the aports 
and Uic tipsiiieaH of the B. election — and that *8 a 
boh! word ! The rats killed were In proportion to 
the din—and that is a bold word too ! I am really 
afraid to name the luitnberj it seemed to myself^ 
and would appear to my readers, so incredible. 8am 
and Farmer Rn)oke8 ivere so proud of the achieve- 
ment, that Uu'v hun^^ the dead game on the lower 
branches of the great oak outside the gate^ after the 
fashion i>ractised by mole-catcherS| to the unspeak- 
able coiistemation of a cockney cousin of the good 
farmer's, a very fine lady, who had never In her life 
before been out of tile sound of Bow bell, and who, 
happening to catch sight of this portentons crop 
of acorns in passing under the tree, caused her hus- 
band, who was driving her, to turn the gig round, 
and, notwithstanding remonstrance and persuasion, 
and a most faith fid promise that Uie boughs should 
be dismantled before night, could not l>e induced to 
set foot in a place where the trees were, to use her 
own words, “ so heathenish," and betook herself 
l>ack to her own domicile on Snow'-hiJl, in great 
and evident perplexity as to the animal or vegetgjiilo 
quality of the oak in question.* 

Another cause of the large assemblage at Sam's 

• Xtola arc g*.'ncruJ]jr, and raU oocaMuiully. etning on willows when 
ktM ; not much to the im|mnciiienl of the tjcnuty of the »f«iery, I 
don't know any thing that asiootid* a Lomkaiet mote than Uw tight of 
a tffae baaiiqg such ftvlt ITie plum-iMidding tree, edurwif putilM/n 
IK made mi the filosMiit and %t raciau;! travel* of tlu; Haruii MunchaUKiii 
iMuld not apfwar iikWc roni}tlcU:ty a /»»»« ntttutnr, 

t3 
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rai«liunt8 wan, besides the certainty of good sporty 
the eminent popularity of the leader of the chaw* 
Sam was a universal favourite. He bad good- 
fellowship enough to conciliate the dissipated, and 
yet stopped short of the license which would have 
disgusted the sober, — was pleasant-spoken, (piick, 
lively, and intelligent, — sang a good song, told a good 
story, and had a kindness of tem(>er, and a lightness 
of heart, which rendered him a most exhilarating 
and coveted companion to all in Ids own station. 
He was, moreover, a proficient in country games ; 
and so eminent at cricket especially, that the men of 
Abcrlcigb were no sooner able, from his residence 
in the parish, to count him amemgst their eleven, 
than tliey challenged their old rivals, the men of 
Hinton, and beat them forthwith. 

Tw'o nights before the return match, Sara, shab- 
bier even tliaii usual, and unusually out of spirits, 
made his appearance at the house of an old Aber- 
leigh crirketer, still n patron and promoter of that 
noble game, and the following dialogue took place 
between them ; 

" Well, Sain, we are to win this match?*' 

** 1 hope so, please your honour. But I *m sorry 
to say 1 shan't be at the winning of it." 

“ Not here, Sam! What, after rattling the 
stumps about so gloriously last time, won't you 
stay lo finish them now? Only think how those 
Hinton fellows will crow! Yon must stay over 
W'edncsday." 
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** 1 cRti’t> your honour* "Us not ttiy iuult. But, 
liere> I Ve had a lawyer's letter on the part of Mrs. 
Fordc, about the trifle of rent, and u l)i)l that 1 owe 
her ; and if 1 'ni not off to-iiight> Heaven knows 
what she *11 do with me !'* 

The rent— that can't be much. Let 's see if we 
can't manage" — 

Aye, hut there's a longtsb bill, sir," iniernipted 
Sam. C'niiMiilor, we are seven in family." 

Seven !" interrupted, in his turn, the otlicr in- 
terlocutor. 

** Aye, sir, couiilitig the dogs and the ferrets, 
poor boasts ! for, 1 suppose, she has not charged for 
the jay's board, though 'twaa that unlucky bird 
made the mischief." 

The jay ! What coidd he have to do with the 
matter? Dinah used to he as fond of him ns if he 
hud been her own child! and 1 always thought 
Dinah Fordo a irno<l*iiatured woman." 

** Sn she is, in the main, your honour," replied 
Sam, twirling hU hat, and looking Imlf shy and half 
sly, at once knowing and ashamed. So site is, in 
the main ; but this, somehow, is a particular sort 
of an affair. Vou must know, sir," rontinued Sam, 
gathering courage os he went on, that at first the 
widow and 1 were very good friends, and several of 
these articles which are charged in the bill, such as 
milk for the ferrets, and tea and lump-sugar, and young 
onions hr myself, I verily thouglit were meant as 
presents ; and so I do believe, at the time, she did 
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mean them. Ilut, howsocTer> Jenny Dobbs^ the 
nursery maid at the Hall (a pretty black-eyed lass 
perhaps your honour may have noticed her walking 
with the children), she used to come out of an even- 
ing like to see us play cricket, and then she praised 
my bowling, and then I talked to her, and so at last 
wc began to keep company ; and the jay, owing, I 
suppose, to hearing me say so sometimes, began to 
cry out Pretty Jenny Hobbs !" 

" IVell, and this affronted the widow ?" 

“ Past all count, your honour. You never saw 
a woman in such a tantrum. She declared 1 had 
taught the bird to insult her, and posted off to 
Lawyer Latitat. And here I have got this letter 
threatening to turn me out, atid put me in gaol, 
and what not, from the lawyer ; and Jenny, a false- 
hearted jade, finding how badly matters are going 
with me, turns round and says, that she never meant 
to have me, and is going to marry tlie French valet, 
(Sir John’s French valet,) a foreigner and a papist, 
who may have a dozen wives before for any thing 
she can tell. These women are enough to drive a 
mail out of his senses !” And poor Sam gave his 
hat a mighty swing, and looked likely to cry from a 
mixture of grief, anger, and vexation. These wo- 
men are enough to drive a man mad !*’ reiterated 
Sam, with increased energy. 

So they are, Sam," replied his host, adminis- 
tering a very efficient dose of consolation, in the 
shape of a large glass of Cognac brandy ; which, in 
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spite of its coming from his rival’s couutryx Sam 
swallowed with hearty good-will. So they are. 
But Jenny’s not worth fretting about; she’s a 
poor feckless thing after all^ fitter for a Frenchman 
tlian an Englishman. If 1 were you^ I would make 
up to the widow : she ’s a person of property^ and 
a fine comely woman into the bargain. Make up to 
the widowj Sam ; and drink another glass of brandy 
to your success !” 

And Sam followed both pieces of advice. He 
drank the brandy^ and he made up to the widow, 
the former part of the prescription probably inspir- 
ing liim with courage to attempt the latter ; and the 
lady was propitious, and the wedding speedy : and 
the last that I heard of them was, the jay’s publish- 
ing the banns of marriage, under a somewhat 
abridged form, from his cage at the door of Mrs. 
Dinah’s shop, (a proceeding at which she seemed, 
outwardly, scandalised ; but over which it may be 
suspected she chuckled inwardly, or why not have 
taken in the cage.^) and the French valet's desertion 
of Jenny Dobbs, whom he, in his turn, jilted; and 
the dilemma of Lawyer Latitat, who found him^lf 
obliged to send in his bill for the threatening letter 
to the identical gentleman to whom it was addressed. 
For the rest, the cricket match was won triumph- 
antly, the wedding went off with great eddi, and our 
accomplished rat-catcher is, we trust, permanently 
fixed in our good village of Abcrleigh. 
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STANZAS. 

BY JOHN MAliCULM^ ESQ. 

In early days^ and distant ]and.s, — 

Kre fancy spread her golden wing^ 

Aiid^ like the cuckoo, from our lands 
Departed with the springs — 

I woo’d her visions in the shade 
Of forest bough and leafy bower, 

In beauty as they rose array'd 
Upon the dreamy hour : 

Or, guided by the streamlet's glance 
Emerging from the woodlands brown, 
Amidst each glade of lone romance. 

And haunt of grey renown ; 

And by the dim declining wall 
Of castles clasp'd with ivy leaves. 

Beneath the soft and silent full 
Of pale autumnal eves. 

But sweetest seem'd the scene to mo, 

When rose the moon broad-orb 'd and bright. 
With beacon blazing o'er the sea. 

Silvering the silent night. 

Soon peopled with a glorious host — 

A wilderness of worlds, — a theme 
'Mid which the soaring soul was lost 
In adoration’s dream. 
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And thns^ when pleasure’s visions, born 
Of youth’s gay spring-time^ cease to shine ; 
And pleasure’s lark-like song of morn 
Cheers not our calm decline, — 

Shall not our evening’s darkening skies 
A brighter-beaming heaven display, — 

And wake the holier harmonies 
Of hope, unheard by day ? 


SLEEP'S PHANTASY. 

BV IIIGIIARD now ITT. 

1 HAD a deep and pleasant sleep. 

And such a tlreani of joy 1 dreamt. 

If I such mood awake could keep, 

My life would be from pain exempt ; 

And this dull land of weary hours, 

Would be a paradise of ilowers. 

An aged man with hoary hair, 

Beside a cheerful hearth was seated. 

With children sporting round his chair. 
Whose rosy cheeks with play were heated ; 
And one had cloinb, and on his knee 
Was placed, as pleased as child could be. 

I thought 1 knew that old man’s face. 

Yet marvell’d he should seem so old. 

And deem’d I in the child could trace 
Something that of resemblance told ; 
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Yet seem'd a lady> near him placed^ 

With yet a stronger likeness graced. 

Methought ten years had posted by^ 

For, too, the eldest boy seem’d ten ; 

The fire had left the old man’s eye. 

Nor was his frame so stout as then ; 

I look'd on him and on the child, 

And knew the grandsire when he smiled. 

He was a frank warm-hearted man. 

And I that smile had often met ; 

Nor, though he now was weak and wan. 
Could 1 what he had been forget ; 

For I his only girl had woo’d, 

And won — and then sad change ensued. 

McUiought the lady’s face was glad. 

And one that, years gone by, I knew ; 

The children all her features had,— 

Her vermeil cheeks, and eyes of blue ; 

And I was startled — for one came 

And call'd me sire, and named my name. 

Then look'd I on the brow of each. 

And could in part my likeness see ; 

And in their hair, and in their speech, 

I thought they all resembled me ; 

Then to the mother's eye I turn'd. 

And knew the one — cloved — lost and mourn'd. 
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HOPE AND LOVE. 

c 

BY THE AVTBOB OF JLIUIAN. 

Oke daj, through Fancy’s telescope. 

Which is my richest treasure, 

1 saw, dear Susan, Love and Hope 
Set out in search of Pleasure : • 

All mirth and smiles I saw them go ; 

Each was the other’s banker ; 

For Hope took up her brother’s bow. 

And Love, his sister’s anchor. 

They rambled on o’er vale and hill. 

They passed by cot and tower ; 
Through summer’s glow and winter’s chill. 
Through sunshine and through shower 
But what did those fond playmates care 
For cUmate, or for weather ? 

All scenes to them were bright and fair. 

On which tliey gazed together. 

Sometimes they turned aside to bless 
Some Muse and her wild numbers. 

Or breathe a dream of holiness 
On Beauty’s quiet slumbers ; 

Fly on,” said Wisdom, with cold sneers; 

I teach my Mends to doubt you 
Come back,” said Age, with bitter tears, 
'' My heart is cold without you." 
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When Poverty beset their patli^ 

And threatened to divide thenij 
They coaxed away the beldame’s wrath, 
Ere she had lircath to chide them> 

By vowing all her rags were silk. 

And all her bitters, honey. 

And showing taste for bread and milk. 
And utter scorn of money. 

They met stem Danger in their way. 

Upon a ruin seated ; 

Before him kings had quaked that day. 
And armies had retreated : 

But he was robed in such a cloud. 

As Love and Hope came near him. 
That though he thundered long and loud. 
They did not see or hear him. 

A grey-beard joined them. Time by name ; 

And Love was nearly crazy. 

To find that he was very lame. 

And also very lazy : 

Hope, as he listened to her talc. 

Tied wings upon his jacket; 

And then they far outran the mail. 

And far outsailed the packet. 

And so, wdien they had safely passed 
O’er many a land and billow. 

Before a grave they stopped at last. 
Beneath a weeping willow : 
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The moon upon the humble mouml 
Her softest light was flinging ; 

And from the thickets all around 
Sod nightingales were singing. 

1 leave you here/' quoth father Time, 

As hoarse as any raven ; 

And Love kneeled down to spell the rhyme 
Upon the rude stone graven : 

But Hope looked oinvard, eahnly brave; 

And whispered, " Dearest brother. 

We're parted on this side the grave, — 

We'll meet upon the other." 


TWO SONNETO 

IMITATED FROM CARLO MARIA MAGOI. 
DY AnOllOEACON WHANGllAM. 


I. 

Rests of the wearied soul ! ye woods, and bums,, 
Breezes, and shores, and meads, and lawns, and 
groves, — * 

Where still, from it's dark lot, to ancient loves 
My harass'd mind with fond remembrance turns : 
Home of the wise and good ! it's safe sojourns. 

In your dear slopes my shipwreck'd spirit proves! 
Oh ! what soft solace, as he onward roves. 

Your soothing stillness sheds on him that mourns ! 

va 
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Here, Poverty and Innocence allied. 

Through paths less rugged, as 1 toil beneath. 

To tranquil goal my checrfiil footsteps guide ; 
Here learn 1, as "mid humblest scenes 1 breathe. 
How life to strip of its false gauds of pride. 

How wrench his terrors from the hand of Death. 


II. 

The innocent genius of this quiet spot 
To wonted peace my sinkmg soul restores. 

While, by it"s brook, and lawn, and silent hours. 
Heart, Mind, and Sense, are heal'd, and blest, 
and taught. 

'Mid such still scenes the Heart rejects vain thought. 
And Sense her temples wreathes with holiest 
flowers ; 

And Mind presides, and reverently adores 
And loves the God whose hatid these wonders 
wrought. 

The hamlet here enjoys, exempt from care, 

It 8 chaunted acorns and it's age of gold, — 

Bliss, in the fever'd city's haunts, how rare ! 

TJieir vital beams here opening heavens unfold — 
Nature, in thine own lustre bright, how fair! 
Soul, how sublime, in thine own freedom bold ! 
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BV MART HOWITT. 

Onob> when I was a Uioughtlcss chUtl» 

I sate beneath a trec^ 

Beside a little running stream^ 

And a mariner sate by me ; 

And thus he spake : — For seventy years 
I've sail'd upon the sea. 

** Thou thinkest that the earth is fair> 

And full of strange delight; 

Yon little brook that murmurs by. 

Is glorious ill thy sight. 

Thou callest yon poor butterfly 
A very marvcUotis tiling. 

And listen'st, in a fond amaze. 

When the morning lark doth sing. 

Thou speak'st as if God only made 
Valley, and hill, and tree ; 

Yet 1 blame thee not, thou simple cliild ! 
Wise men have spoke like tlice. 

But glorious are the ocean-fields, — 

On land you're trammell’d round ; 

On the right, and on the left likewise, 
]>oth lie forbidden ground. 

IT 3 
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“ But the ocean-fielcls arc free to alh 
'W'here'er they list to go. 

With the heavens above, and round about. 
And the wide, wide sea below. 

“ Oh ! it gladdencth much niy very eoiil 
The smallest ship to see ; 

For 1 know, where'er a sail is spread, 

God speakolh audibly. 

« Up to the north, — the polar north. 

With the whalers did I go, 

'Along the mountains of eternal ice. 

To the land of the thawless snow. 

Wo were hemmed in by icy rocks, 

The strength of man was vain ; 

But at once the arm of God was shown. 

The rocks were rent in twain ! 

“ The sea was parted for Israel, 

The great Red Sea, of yore, 

And Moses, and the Hebrew race. 

In joy went, dry-shod, o'er. 

“ And a miracle as great was wrought 
For us in the polar sea. 

When the rocks were rent, from peak to base. 
And our southern course was free ! 

Yet, amid those seas so wild and stern. 
When* nian hath left no trace, 
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The sense of God came down to us^ 

As in a holy place. 

Great king^ have piled up pyramids^ 

And built fhem temples grand ; 

But the Bublimest temple far 
Is in yon northern land. 

" Its pillars are of the adamant^ 

By a thousand winters hcw*d ; 

Its priests are the awful 8ilcncc> 

And the ancient solitude ! 

** And then we sail'd to the tropic seas^ 

That are like crystal clear ; 

Thou wilt marvel much^ thou little chlkl^ 

Their glorious things to hear. 

" I have looked down to those ocean depths. 
Many thousand fathoms low. 

And seen, like woods of mighty oak. 

The trees of coral grow : — 

The red, the green, and the beautiful 
Palc-branch'd like the chrysolite, 

Which, amid the sun-lit waters, spread 
Their flowers intensely bright. 

Some, they were like the lily of June, 

Or the rose of Fairy-land, 

Or as if some poet’s glorious thought 
Had inspired a sculptor's hand. 
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And then the million creatures bright 
I'hat^ sporting, went and ciamc ! 

Heaven knows, but I think in Paradise 
It must have been the same : — 

» When 'iieath the trees that God had set. 

The land was iree to all ; 

When tlie lion gamboU'd with tlie kid. 

The great ones witli the smalL 

There are no wastes of burning sand. 

There 's neither heat nor cold ; 

And there doth spring Uie diamond mine, 
There flow the veins of gold. 

I'hcre, with the divers of tlie East, 

Who down in those depths have been, 

1 *ve conversed of the marvels strange. 

And tlie glories they had seen. 

And they sny, each one, not halls of kings 
AVith the ocean-caves can vie, 

With the uiitrod caves of the carbuncle, 

AVhere the great sea-treasures lie. 

And well 1 wot it must be so : 

Man parteth evermore 
The miser-treasures of the earth ; 

The sea hath all its store. 

** Tljen, I \e cross’d the Line full fifteen times. 
And down in the southern sea 
1 ’ve seen Uic whales, like bounding lambs. 
Leap up, — the strong, the free 



** Leap up^ the creiUures that Ood had made% 
Te people the ialeleas main ; 

They have no bridle in tlieir jawa^ 

And on their necjo no rein. 

'' But» my tittle child> thou aitteat here^ 

Still gazing on yon stream^ 

And the wondrrms thinga that I have told 
To Uiee are aa a dream ; — 

But to me they ate as tiring thoughts^ 

And well 1 understand^ 

Why the aublimest sea la still 
More glorious than the land : 

For when at first the world awoke 
From its primeval sleep ; 

Not on the land the Spirit of Ciod 
IWd move, but on the deep 


SONG- 

Not when with Spring’s young birth 
Rock and plain glisten ; 

Not when to sounds of mirtli 
Earth’s valleys listen ; 

Not when the river winds. 

Bright meads adorning ; 

Nor when the lurk awakes 
Summer’s fair moruiug: — 
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Not when the solemn wave 
Silence is keeping ; 

And the light cloud above 
Tranquilly sleepingi— 

Shall thy pale smile be nigh. 

Vision endearing. 

And thy still fancied voice 
Fall on my hearing. 

But when the autumn blast 
Deeply bewaileth ; 

And the leaf withers fast. 

And the flower faileth ; 

And the wild clouds arc seen, 

Mixt in coutmotion ; 

And the loud billow breaks. 
Thundering from ocean • 

Then shall thy form arise. 

Shrined in my numbers, 

And those long^shadcd eyes 
Gaze on ray tdumbers ; 

Then is the time to wake 
Thoughts vainly cherish'd. 

And, with the winds, to make 
Moon for the perish'd. 

J. F. Hollinqs. 



THE BLEEDING HAND!!! 

A TRUE STO^r* 

mr TUB AVTHOE OF ** TUB OASTILIAN." 

I iiAVB never yet told a ghost story^ and I think it 
is high time to begin ; so 1 pray my readerSj if 1 
happen to have any^ to prepare for one of the most 
fnghtfully interesting narratives that ever merited 
attention^ and which would> no doubt, be coveted 
by any standard dealer in horrors of the German 
school. 

My good friends, (an author has a right to address 
his readers by this familiar title,) stir the dre, shut 
close the windows and doors, snuff the candles, and 
dsaw your chairs near the chimney— a little more — 
that will do. Let now the elders of the family cross 
legs, and establish themselves comfortably in their 
fauteuUs^ invite the cat to stretch himself at full 
length on the rug, blow your noses, and keep as 
silent as you possibly can. Now for it — ^liem ! 

Once upon a time, being afflicted with a fit of 
spleen, 1 resolved to give an elderly friend the 
benefit of my company; for 1 make it a point 
always to oblige my friends to the best of my poiaer. 
This friend, whom I shall call Don Lesmes, lived in 
retirement, in an ancient mansioif in Old Castile : 
he was a bachelor, but kept a large establishment ; 
for, besides a widow sister and her tW^ daughters, 
who were permanent inmates, or rather fixtures of 
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the place^ the good Don Lesmes wai^j over and 
obove^ afflicted with as formidable a supply of 
nepbews> cousinSj ||ind other relations^ in every 
possible degree, as ever it fell to the lot of any rich 
old bachelor to be uifested with. With regard to 
him, he was an eccentric, but full of the milk of 
human-kindness; and, provided his sister could con- 
trive not to contradict him above a dozen times per 
day, and that his dinners were to his taste, and 
provided also tliat the gout did not show an attach- 
ment for liis foot more than three or four mouths in 
the year, the good old Don was sure to let things 
go as easily as could be desired. 

Don Lesmes was an inveterate retailer of stories ; 
and in his stock, it is proper to announce, he had 
abundance of those relating to ghosts, spcctrea, 
goblins, &c. For all that he esteemed himself a 
philosopher, — ^a title which none of those by whom 
he was habitually surrounded felt disposed to call 
in question, seeing that the concession cost them 
nothing, but was, on the contrary, productive of 
sundry comforts and good tliiugs. Npt having 
mixed ms^ in society in the early part of his life, 
and indulging now in such retired habits, it is not 
to be expected that there was much brilliancy in 
the ideas of Don Lesmes, or any particular zest in 
his conversation. But such things may be con- 
scientiously accounted superfluities in a secluded old 
bachelor, whose only earthly business it was to 
drink, and sleep, doze and gape, then yawn, and . 
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look thou^fhtfiil, complain of the gout^ ot congra- 
tulate himself upon his recovery ; hear and tell 
stories, say his prayers, ai|d provide a suitable 
defence against repeated invasions from his over- 
anxious and loving kindred. 

The Denies sister had, if possible, a still more 
valuable collection of ghost stories ; and her manner 
of offering her specimens was decidedly superior 
to her brother's: for she invariably exhibited a 
thorough conviction of what she was* relating ; 
whereas the philosophic Don Lesmes, though pos- 
sessing a most capaciciuB swallow, could not indis- 
criminately digest all the ghosts, vampires, imps, and 
other supernatural clfs, that were regularly served 
up during the long evenings of the winter season. 

Having thus presented a sort of introduction, I 
will now proceed to narrate the adventure which 
has afforded a title to this true story. 

When I arrived at my old friend's residence it was 
already dusk, and 1 found the household assembled 
at prayers. Don Lesmes received me very cordially ; 
but, horresco referms^ before 1 had tim^ to look 
about me, I was unmercifully assailed by tfie female 
tongues of the party, who, in a breath, began to 
put a multiplicity of questions. 1 endured, pati- 
ently, the thousand little torments which a man, 
who is at all related to the irritahUe genus, is 
sure to undergo, from the excessive kindness of 
ladies of a certain cast ; and 1 put the best face, 
possible on the harassing predicament of having 


X 
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to satisfy three most hiveterate querists cf l^ic 
feminine gender. 1 then begged that the conyersaf^ 
tion might proceed. 

Well, my young friend," said Don Ijesmes, 
smiling, you come jitst 'in time to hear one of the 
most extraordinary stories that ever excited astonish- 
ment and wonder.” 

A ghost story, no doubt?" observed L 

'' Holy St. JoHcph !" quoth^^nna Martha, the 
sister ; you know, brother, that Don T. is as 
incredulous as an infidel: he will, therefore, be but 
indifferently interested in this marvellous event." 

Nay, nay, you wrong me, Senora: 1 am not 
so stubborn an unbeliever as you please to make 
out : so let me have the story by all means." 

Every countenance was suddenly invited with 
a due proportion of gravity, and the eyes of the 
audieTice were riveted on Donna Martha, who un- 
dertook the more arduous task of narrator. The 
good lady then, in a very mysterious manner, began. 

"You must know, Senor, that several of our te- 
nants have been of late bewildered and horrified by 
a most appalling vision." 

" Some fearful spectre," said I ; " a man without 
a head — a huge monster— a fiery dragon-**a— " 

" Nothing of the sort, sir," interrupted Donna 
Martha ; but an object a thousand times more 
strange and terrific." 

" Indeed ! What is it, in the name of wonder?" 

" Omild you imagine stich a prodigy bleeding 
hand ! Aye, sir, a bleeiUng hand!" 
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** A bleeding hand! Heaven, defend ua!-rand 
how does that partide of a contrive to rambloi 
at nighty without the other component parts iiecea- 
«aiy to ^ake a proper spectre 

You need not treat the matter with such le- 
vity*; for the fact has been strongly corroborated^ 
and proved by several individuals, deserving im- 
plicit trust. The bleeding hand has now made its 
appearance above it^d^zen times. Once it was seen 
hanging on a tree, distiUing blood ; and not uiifre- 
quently it is perceived waving, and moving along 
the air, and then suddenly disappears." 

At this part of tlie story, 1 could not restrain a 
caehinnatory impulse, and 1 burst into one of the 
loudest, and indeed most unbecoming, hts of laugh- 
ter, considermg that 1 was in the company of ladies* 
This want of decorum naturally gave great oifence 
to the female narrator, who lost no time in pursing 
up her mouth, and seemed heroically resolved not to 
say a word more of the singular apparition. 1 begged 
pardon, and beseeched, and coaaed, and compli- 
mented; but all my efibrts to conciliate the olTetided 
lady proved in vain. I was doomed to obtain no 
further infonnation conceniing the bleeding hai^, 
at least Uiat night. Perceiving, therefore, that iny 
curiosity was to remain unsatisfied, 1 began very 
philosophically to prose away on the folly of in- 
dulging a belief in ghosts, and the like superstitious 
faiicusa. No doubt 1 uttered many remarkably wise 
and profound tluDga, for no one attempted to con- 

X ^ 
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tradict me ; and such was the power of my do- 
quence^ tJiat 1 sucoeeded in setting half my audience 
to sleep>' which 1 take to be one of the most con- 
vincing proofs of the powers of oratory. It was now 
waxing late, and 1 humbly conceived it would be 
desirable to procure for myself what 1 had, so ge- 
nerously bestowed on mj hearers. 1 was getting 
drowsy : Don Lesmes received a friendly hml> from 
a gentle yawn^ of my soporifrcjntentions.v lie left 
the room for a few momiaits,— returned, and invited 
me to proceed to my sleeping chamber. I obeyed 
the summons with pleasure; and> preceded by a 
servant, who carried a ligltt, 1 was conducted to a 
large apartment on the second door, that looked 
amaaingly like a favourite haunt of nocturnal ghostly 
perambulators. I muttered something or other 
eonceniing the bleeding band; but my guide did 
not seem to relish the joke: for he shook his head, 
and went away witli every sign of fear and alarm. 

1 got into bed, and composed myself to sleep, by 
sundry reflections on the to[Hc of our preceding 
eonversatiou. 1 had always been a staunch disbe- 
liever in the power of spirits to come and molest 
their acquamtanee in tlus world. 1 could never 
persuade my mind to admit the possibility of the 
existence of such things, even when they appeased 
Mivested with a semblance of probability. It is not 
strange I should treat the account of the bleedmg 
hand as absurd in the highest degree. Gradually 
my eyes closed^ and I fell asleep. My dunAer 
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was^ however^ ^ short duration t I awoke suddanlyy 
fancying that something had ficilleti on my face. 1 
imagined that some person was in the room ; and, 
in tlda jimuatdon^ called out Seroral times ; but no 
one answered. 1 then supposed that I had been 
dreaming, and again composed myself to rest ; but 
scarcely had a minute elapsed, when 1 felt some* 
thing or other softly touching my face. This time, 
at leasts 1 coufd not be deceived : 1 was wide awake, 
and a fearful idea came across my mind, that the 
object which had excited my surprise was a hand. 
I immediately conrened my wandering thoughts to 
council and began to deliberate on the probable 
motive of the Hbcrties taken with my face ; but 1 
could arrive at no satisfactory conclusion. In tfie 
interim, the ceremony was repeated, and 1 got out 
of humour ; for the thing began to assume a rather 
unpleasing aspect. I now resolved to keep myself 
awake, and ready to seize the person who bud un* 
dertaken to amuse himself at my expense; for I 
could not yet bring my mind to acquiesce in the 
agency of a supernatural being. Persuaded, there* 
fore, that my tormentor was a solid mass of flesh 
and blood, and no airy phmitom, the better to entkw 
die joker, I attempted a gentle snore.^hich, con** 
ndcflng the state 1 was in, 1 conceived remarkably 
well performed. As 1 had anticipated, the visita* 
tion on my unoffending face was repeated. 1 could 
endure it no longer, but sprang suddenly from bed, 
with 'outstretched hands, to catch the pretended 
x8 
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glHMSt ; but^ instead of htm^ or ber> or I only 
tiaught — a cold. 1 was soon convinced that there 
was no person in the room ; and this certkiide 
tended considerably to dixtiini|h my eontenqit for 
beKevers in ghosts. 

Inthis perplexing mood I began to speculate; bat 
the more 1 reflected^ the more was I puzaled end 
surprised. My meditations were^ however, soon 
cut short by another intimation like the above. In 
an impulse of mixed anger, curiosity, and amaze- 
ment, 1 put forward my hand ; when lo ! to my ki- 
describabie horror, I felt a cold one come in contact 
with mine. My heart seemed benumbed with af- 
fright I 1 was frozen ki a sort of unnatural stupor! 
The bleeding hand was suspended overlay head: 
1 touched it, and a thrilling chill shot through all 
my veins. To whom did this frightful hand belong? 
This was, indeed, a question not easily solved: in 
my confusion and incoherence of thought, 1' even 
expected that some one would soon appear to re- 
claim the loathsome object of my terror. 1 drew 
aside the bed curtains, and looked anxiously towards 
the window, when, by the dim glimmer of the moan, 
1 fancied that I saw a tall spectre, enveloped In a 
long black plrment, standing dose to the wall, and 
near the window. This, then, I oonduded to be the 
owner of the hand ; but there was a cireumstoiice 
that bewildered me prodigioudy ; the speotre was 
at a distance of at least fourteen or sixtee» fbet, 
which might be the length of Ae ream ; and how, 
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in nam af alt *8 wcmder&l^ could Iw roach 
80 far with hb aim P Here was matter enough to 
harass and perplex the most abstruse philosopher. 
An arm fourteen feet in lengthy 1 thought certainly 
somewhat out of proportion. I betook myself to 
profound thinking, but 1 almost despaired of recon- 
ciling such seeming absurdity, when a fortunate idea 
came aorosa my mind to solve the difficulty. This 
said fortunate idea made me come to the satisfactory 
conclusion, that the spectre 1 saw standing by the 
wall was that of Artaxerxes.; for he was, indeed, 
the only historical personage whom I could recollect 
as having claims to such supembnndance of arm. 
This solution satisfied me for a moment; butacrowd 
of doubts came again to disturb my wise refiections. 
What earthly motive could induce Artaxerxes to 
revkdt the world, after a lapse of so many c^turies 
since he had left it? And why should he come all 
the way from Persia, in order to make his ghostly 
appearance in an old retired mansion in Spain ? Be- 
sides, what connexion could there exist between him 
and myself? None at alL Why, then, should he 
s^ectsoe to bestow upon ipe the favour of a fright? 
I iras not conscious of having done him 'kny wrong : 
my acqualataiice with him had beciii^ exceedingly 
^ht; it had beim aachool acquaintance at most, and 
I had long race dropt it, as we generally do school 
acqualntanoea: from the time 1 left school 1 never 
Uroiiblsd my head about him, or his brother Cyrus 
either. It was, therefore, a peculiarly, hard case 
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thut 1 sboitld be disturbed in my sleep by hit iengdiy 
arm. 

Theee speculations went nigh to (wertum ray be« 
lief that the bleeding hand really belonged t0 AitB- 
xerxes ; but again^ if it did not belong to Artaxel^es^ 
to whom^ in the name of wonder^ could it possibly 
belong P In this petplexUy I again put out my 
hand^ and again it came in contact with the horrible 
bleeding one of Artaxerxes. My fears were oon* 
firmed; and^ in my nerrons agitation^ I gare a 
gentle pull; and, oh! horror! the bleeding hand 
came off and fell on my bed ! My feelings, at that 
moment^ cannot possibly be described. 1 lay over- 
powered, as if by an unnatural spell ; a shudder 
crept over all my body ; the current of life seemed 
stagnant, and refused to flow. 1 had neither the 
power to think, to move^ nor to feel ; for 1 really^ 
felt nothing but a frightful apathy, — a state of body 
and mind that was certainly foreign to human nature. 
I made an effort to collect my thoughts ; but I founds 
myself bereaved of the power of indulging the most* 
noble attribute of man. 1 attempted to move*-*l 
could not: some irresistible spell seemed to bind mo 
fast to my bed, and to the posture in which I lay^ 
A few minutes elapsed ; and, the first over<*powerlng 
stupor having subsided, my affiright and agony of 
mind increased. 1 was perfectly sure that a hand—, 
the bleeding hand— lay beside me ; aiid the convietiow 
created a chaos of wild thoughts, and doubts, Jsiid 
fears, i closed my eyes, and endeavoured to court 
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•ieep; but itty «iid«avaurft were fruitless. The 
frig'htfiil hand> distilling blood, stood before me; 
and all my Mmbs seemed oppressed by a superna* 
tiural nightiniure. 

After an hour of extreme agmiy, exhausted 
nature sank into an unearthly, heavy, uiirefireshing 
shiniber, more painful, in sooth, than any waking 
torments. The most dismal visions revelled, in all 
the paraphernalia of horror, in that short but racking 
trance. 1 awoke with a start : iqy pulse feverish— 
my heart throbbing — ^niy brain burning— and every 
limb steeped in the dews of affright; but the 
bleeding hand pursued me still. Despite of all my 
1 could noi, for a moment, forget the idea 
of that horrible bed-fellow : I essayed a thousand 
plans to drive the freezing image from my imagina- 
Uon : I carefully collected my thoughts, and strove 
to fix them upon objects, the beauty and loveliness 
of which might counterbalance tlie horror produced 
by the bleeding hand. 1 wooed my fancy to revel 
in scenes of voluptuous enchantment: 1 thought of 
the 8})leiidour, the excitement of the crowded ball- 
room ; but, in the midst of iny fiiaciecl revelry and 
gaiety, the bleeding hand of Artaxerxes, widu its 
horrid fingers outspread, soon began to dance on 
air, and, suddeidy brought the magic fiibric to the 
gvottnd. 1 next fixed my af^tated thoughts on the 
lovely Mnage of Dalmira. 1 rehearsed^ in my fevered 
mind, the scenes of gone-by happiness. Methouglk 
1 saw her softly recliniug on a sofa,— her beau« 
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tedus mouth wreathed with the smiles of her 
melting eyes beaming with the fires of affection. In 
a* transport of delight 1 seized her yielding hand^ 
and with vivid eagerness drew it to my lips; when^ 
oh^ horror! that sofl^ that delicate hand> was in- 
stantaneously changed to the loatlisome and terrifio 
bleeding object that lay beside me. I next thought 
on Imara's haTid> and l^esbina's^ and Flora's 
fine^ 1 passed in review before my imagination every 
pretty hand^ and foot also^ with which I had been 
acquainted. Nay^ I threw into the balance exceed** 
ingly beautiful eyesj noses, teeth, lips, chins, brows, 
and sundry other nameless female charms ; but all 
this superb collection of features availed me luw 
thing. In vain did I assemble before my mind as 
fine an exhibition of human beauties as ever did 
honour to the chisel of Phidias, or the pencil of Ra- 
phael. Neither brilliant black eyes, nor melting 
blue ones; Grecian noses, nor Roman chins; Eng- 
lish complexions, nor Spanish feet; were forces 
enough to resist the mental persecution of the bleed- 
ing hand. It was excessively provoking that so 
many beauties should be put out of countenance by 
a single ugly limb ; but the power of ugliness is 
greater than people generally are aware oil Thus 
It was in the present instance. The pleasing images 
created by Dalmira, Imara, and other beauties, had 
been completely routed by the fist of Artaxenea. 
Female charms, and loveHneas, and merit, had not 
been able to ef&ce the iiorrkl impression which 1 
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tkciii fdt ; but in honour of justice, I must de- 

clare that^ at the time, 1 had not the happiness 
of knowing ■ " , or the case would have been 

widely different 

Despairing, therefore, of being able, by any ef- 
forts, to dispel the abominable thing by which I 
was persecuted, I lay in a painful struggle, making 
many a vow, and uttering many a fervent prayer, 
for the arrival of morning ; but 1 do not suppose 
that my prayers were heard by Aurora, as she 
showed herself remarkably lazy in nmkiug her ap- 
pearance. At length the first rays of the dawn 
began faintly and gradually to illumine the apart- 
ment I hailed the still dim light with feelings of 
heartfelt pleasure and deep gratitude. But another 
appalling idea rose quickly to my mind : How should 
1 muster courage enough to withstand, undaunted 
and unshaken, the first sight of my frightful bed- 
fellow? Though not in any manner sulject to 
convulsions, and though I do not remember having 
had in my life a fainting fit, or indeed any fit at all, 
save and except a fit of passion, or a fit of good- 
humour, 1 yet was uncertain whether 1 should be 
able to preserve a competent composure on^thc 
present most awful and trying occasion. 1 was 
going to see the terrible bleeding hand; — nay, I 
Was by this time literally soaked in the blood, 
which, no doubt, the digital apparatus of the Per- 
sian prince had been disUlling all the night. 

, At length tliere was sufficient light in the room 
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to mi^Le every olyect in it distinctly visible. The 
horror-frauj^ht yet anxiously expected moment 
was arrived; I summoned all iny resolution to the 
task. I was going to encounter an object more tre- 
mendous than a long battery ready to let lire. Fes^ 
that single^ nerveless^ squalid, decaying hand, was 
to me more awful than threescore of vigorous ones, 
fiercely grasping as many swords. Boldly, then^ 1 
resolved to tom round, and meet at once my anta- 
gonist and perfccutor ; lor it is far preferable sud- 
denly to face any evil, than to siider redoubled tor- 
ments by procrastination. Acting upon this prin- 
ciple, like a man determined to take a fearful leap 
from a precipice, or desperately to plunge amidst 
the roaring waves, with one quick, mighty, feree- 
collecting start, 1 turned me on the other side of my 
bed, and fixed my determined eyes daringly, so as to 
show that bleeding particle my little apprehension 
of its horrors. 1 soon perceived that the appalling 
incident 1 have been relating was not a chimera of 
the brain, a self-created being of a fevered fancy. 
No ; it was a fact — an incontrovertible fact ; for 1 
really saw an object lying beside me strongly re- 
sembling a hand : it was a hand. The four fingers 
and the thumb were spread apart, no doubt, firom 
the tension of the tendons ; Its hue was that of the 
grave, being a deadly pale, 'Urging into disgusting 
ydbowness. I looked in^tly on that monstrous, 
that miraculous thing. l<^entured to take it into 
my hi^d, and I drew the csitains more to let the 
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Ijfbt enter; yrhm, Ini 1 perceived the bleeding 
hand whicb had obliged me to peas sudii an uncoiih* 
faetable sight waa— <iiow gueaa*^' ye give it up } 
Well, tbes, it waa-^-a glove, atitffed with cotton ! 
With regard to the blood in which 1 had fancied 
myaetf aoakad^ thia waa nothing but my own per- 
i^iration ; and the apectre of my achooL-acquaint- 
ance Artaiaerzes, by aome magical proceas, was now 
converted into a long Spanidb cloak, and aiarge hat, 
banging on a peg near the window ! >' 

1 quiddy dreaaed myaelf and left the room, with 
the wMkaiU bleeding hand in my pocket ; not a 
little confused, however, at the foolish figure which 
1 anticipated it would be my doom to make at the 
breakfast table ; for 1 could now entertain no doubt 
that the eccenftric Don Lesmes was the contriver of 
this fine conspiracy against ray sleep. My auspU 
dons were soon verified. 

" Weli, Don T., were you visited last night by 
the bleeding hand?" 

** There it ia," answered I, in perfect good- 
humour, throwing the impostor-glove on the break- 
fast table. 

A prodigious deal of laughter ensued, in whMi 
I thought it prudent to join with a good grace; for, 
in such cases, it is tl^ very wisest thing that a 
man can do. 

JHC M * 

And iiow am alraid that « a considerable, 
portion of my foetden 4uay feel a little disap- 
pokited, and diasatiafilSl, with this so tinromantic 
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n solution of so romantic and promising an adv’eti- 
ture ; but it is no fault of mine, if, instead of a 
glove, I did not find a bleeding hand in jtropria 
prrtfona : I relate things as they happened, and I 
don't see any occasion for telling unnecessary ,* 
besides, I pride myself on being a remarkable 
truth-teller, for a dealer in fiction. I must offer, 
however, a thousand apologies to my disappointed 
readers, if they do not find the quantum sufficit of 
horrors and diablerie in my true story ; but let them 
console themselves with the idea, that the indefa- 
tigable Germans are, no doubt, industriously con- 
cocting those fine dishes, d la Freisclnttz, for their 
craving appetites. 


A FRAGMENT. 

BY A. TENNYSON, EgQ. 

Where is the Giant of the Sun, which stood 
in the niidnoon the glory of old Rhodes, 

A perfect Idol with profulgent brows 
Fursheeuing down the purple seas to those 
Who sailed from Mizraim underneath the star 
Named of tlie dragon — and between whose limbs 
Of brassy vastness broadblown Argosies 
Dravc ijito haven ? Yet endure unscathed 
Of changeful cycles the great Pyramids 
Uroudbased amid the fleeting sands, and sloped 
Into the slumbrous summemoon ; but where. 
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Mysterious £g7pt> are Uiine obelisks 
Graven with gorgeous emblems uudiscerneil ? 

Thy placid Sphinxes brooclhig o*cr the Nile ? 

Thy shadowing Idols in the solitudes, 

Awful Memnonian countenances calm 
Looking athwart the burning fiats, far oiT 
Seen by the highnecked camel on tlie verge 
Journeying souttiward ? where thy monuments 
Piled by the strong and sunborn Anakim 
Over their crowned bretiiren On and Oph ? 

Thy Memnon when his peaceful lips are kist 
With earliest rays, that from his mother's eyes 
Flow over the Arabian bay, no more 
Breathes low into the charmed ears of morn 
Clear melody flattering the crisped Nile 
By columned Thebes. Old Memphis hath gone down : 
The Pharaohs are no more : somewhere in death 
They sleep with staring eyes and gilded lips, 

W rapped round with spiced cerements in old grots 
llockhewn and sealed for ever. 
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TO TIIR EDITOR OP THE GEM. 

SiRi— In my mmblra over the conttncnt, 1 have frequently amused 
myHClf by making extracts from the Albums kept at tlte more remark- 
able places; Chamouiii, the Hermitage on Vesu\iiHi the Liparls, /Gtnai 
tlie Simplon, tlio Great St. Beniardi the Rhigi. Alc.i all have Niippllcd 
something to my mllectloii t and tluMe 1 ahall send you flmm thno to 
time. 1 have* of course, rqlecteU the follies and mere impertlnciurea 
whirh sometimes make their way into such folios. My chief iioint of 
scleetlon was the descriptive turn of the lines; as the impressions formed 
on the apot, however unf nfshod in point of language, have the forccthat 
bclcoiga to truth and nature. Many of Uicm are in English, but the 
inqlorily are in German; for the Teutons are as great travcllcn as their 
fortfathen were wanrlots mid rovers: every Cienmn sets his flice 
towards Italy, and every aiqi he takes is rq^otcrod by his pen, in the 
8ha|>c of either an Essay on Geoli^, or a [loein. Some are in Italian ; 
for the are compelled to iiass the Al)is,fVom time to tiine,and lo 

know that Chey have a picturewiuc country itmiid them and beyond 
them.^ One at two only arc in French ; for the Frtorhman never travels, 
with tits own cmiient, fkithcr than fium the Rue St. Honovd to the 
Porte St. Martin, and the more extended Journeys arc left to diploroata 
and smugglers— personages nearly equally literary.— For the present I 
limit myself to my B^nglish memoranda. 

VIATOR. 


A SWISS DAY. 

FROM THE ALBUM OF THE INN AT ZURICH. 

'Tis Dawn, lovely Dawn ! and the aky i* all white. 
And the cattle on vale and on hiU-side are lowing. 
And the lake lies in vapour, half morning, half night. 
And the breeze through the tops of the pine-groves 
is blawing ; 
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And the vineyards are shaking tlic dew from their 
leaves^ 

And down in the valley the viUage roofs shiiu^^ 
And the doves are all rustling their wings in the eaves, 
And the Earth and the' Heaven are cool, lovely, 
divine. 

'Tis Morning, rich Morning I The yagers are out, 
And the rifles are ringing from valley to hiU ; 

But the sun rises broad, and the horn and the shout 
Sink down, till we hear but the rush of tlie rill ; 
And, far up the mountain, the roebuck's brown troop 
Are seen, with the nostril spread out to the wind, 
While the eagle above spreads his wings for a swoop. 
And the yagers 4»il on thro’ the forest behind. 

'Tis Noon, burning Noon ! and the far village spire. 
And the peaks of the mountain, arc arrows of dame. 
And the air is a fever, the sunbeam a fire. 

And the deer, like the hunter, are weary and tame ; 
And the yagers by fountain and pine-tree are spread. 
Where the smoke of their meal curls up thro' the 
trees. 

And tlie shepherd is slumbering in chalet and shed. 
And the fainting earth longs for the shower and 
the breeze. 

'Tis Eve, balmy Eve ! and above the hush'd world, 
Like a mother's red cheek o’er her soft-sleeping child. 
Oil the East, with her pinion of crimson unfurl'd, 
The twilight is stooping, sweet, dewy, and mild ; 

Y 
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And the planet of l$ve looks, on mountain and lake^ 
Like a centinel spirit just glancing from heaven : 
Ohj thus may we life and its tiials forsake, 

And tlie hour of our parting be calm as this Even 


NAPOLEON. 

FROM THE ALBUM AT THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 

Upon these snows the Despot trod. 

The less than man, the would-be God ! 
Enough ; let scornful lilstory tell 
Or how .he rose, or how he fell : 

How with the shipwreck sinks the surge. 
What hre consumes the gory scourge. 

What more than man's concentred hate 
Pursues the murderer to his fate. 

Enough ; — hero trod the homicide, 

Here roll'd his legion's brazen tide ; 

Upon this mount the thunder-cloud 
Shook o'er the vales the fiery shroud. 

Rush'd on the pale Italian's throne. 

And blazed, till prince and priest were gone. 

Still onward swept thy sanguine tide. 

Till blood with blood w'as purified ; 

Till Europe own'd His mightier will. 

Who bids the ocean's wratli be stOL 
Tlien came, at last, thy judgment-hour. 
Burst on thy march the icy shovrer. 
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Against the banner and the mail 
Ifprose the blasts uprose the hail. 

Till all was dojae^ and thou a slavc^ 

A den thy realin^ thy throne a grave ! 


AffiTNA. 

FIIOM THE ALBUM IN THE PRANCISrAM CONVBNT AT 
THE FOOT OF MOUNT AiTNA. 

Kino of the Hills ! was never king 
Su throned and crown’d as thou. 

A hundred forests’ living ring, 

An ocean’s azure flow, 

A kingdom, make thy royal zone, 

Thou King of nature’s noblest throne ! 

Upon thy brow that white liar 
Has lain six thousand years. 

First-boni of time ! tiicre’s not a star 
In yonder heaven that rears 
On midnight's brows its fiery horn. 

Has seen the twilight of thy mom. 

■>* * 

Earth's thrones have vanish'd like a dream, 
Earth’s mightiest sunk in dust ; 

Wild whirl’d down time’s relumless stream, 

Lyre, laurel, sceptre, bust ; 

Sunk all alike, heart, hope, and name: — 
While thou, old king, art still the same ! 
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Upon thy brow> Moor> €roth^ and Grcck> 
Have fix’d the wondering eye^ 

Watching thy awful splendours break 
Like morning on the sky; 

Or trembling at the thunder-roar 
From thy red heart’s unfathom'd core. 

There Homer from his galley gazed ; 

As on the midnight tide 

Along thy solemn shores it mazed : 

And down thy burning side 
Troop’d forms of immortality 
In vision on his dazzled eye. 

Thcre> by his charger^ Hannibal 
Stood gazing on thy brow^ 

Thought of the Homan’s fire-girt wall. 

Tile Alps’ embattled snow. 

And saw in thy undying flame 
The emblem of the hero’s fame. 

The turban’d son of Mahomet 
Hehcld thee o'er the wave ! 

Swore his hot lance in blood to whet. 

Till Eiu'ope was a grave. 

Hail’d /Etna as his battle sign. 

And swept the land in flames like thine. 


And there the C'rown-giver, the King 
AVho SHt on Europe's throne ! 
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The riitthing of whose Eagle's wing 
Bade kingdohis be iindone> 

Napoleon, fix'd his infant eye, 

And there team'd all things,— but to die ! 

He, too, is gone, ambidon-curst ; 

He fills an exile's grave : 

But thou art glorious as at first ; 

Thy grove, thy purple wave. 

Thy vineyard- wreath, are lovely all : 

Garth’s pillar ; but with Earth to fall ! 


ON THE WRF.CK OF A BRIG OFF 
DUNWICH. 

BY JAMES BIRD, ESQ. 

Tile hurricane roar’d through the starless night ; 

Waves leap’d, as the mountains high ; 

An the sea-bird scream'd in Ids wild affright : 
Loud rose the sailor's cry ! 

And when the dim morn lirom the lowering east 
Broke o'er the storm-clad sea. 

It was only to show Death’s havoc-feast, * 
On the day of his jubilee I 

1 heard in that morn the dire shout of distress 
Ring sharp from the parting deck ; 

And from Walbcrswick harbour to Orford ness. 
The beach was strewn with wreck I 
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1 wander'd alone on the echoing shore. 

While the waves of the troubled bay. 

Sent up to the heaven their angry roar. 

Like madden'd beasts of prey 1 

And I saw, as 1 tu^'d, the dishevcird hair 
Stream wildly on the gale ; 

And I heard the horrible cry of despair, 

And the mother's fearful wail, — 

As she rush'd, in the strcngtli of her agony, past, 
Like a wretch whose hope "was gone ; 

And 1 heard her groans in tlic mocking blast. 
And her shriek — “ My son ! my son !" 

She knelt on the beach, and her bands on high 
Were thrown ; and her lips apart. 

Her pallid brow, and her frantic eye. 

Told the doom of a broken heart ! 

She gazed on the wreck that was floating near. 
Where she saw, on the heaving billow. 

With the scatter'd shrouds for its rocking bier, 
And the foam of the sea for its pillow, — 

She saw the corse of her son ! — the sight 
Gave a pang to her bursting heart. 

That sank 'neath the withering deadly blight. 
Which may come, but ne'er depart ! 

The next huge wave, in its giant strength. 
Threw the corse at the mother's feet, 
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With the sea- weed wrappM o'er its ghastl}* length, 
A cold^ cold winding-sheet. 

1 saw the sad mother trembling stand-— 
Methinks 1 see her now^ 

As she, shuddering, slowly pass'd her band 
O'er the dead man's icy brow. 

She shed no tear, and she licavcd no sigh. 

Blit she stood as though the dire 

And horrible glare of his unclosed eyo 
Had sear'd her heart, like fire ! 

When the stay of our earthly joy is past. 

All wreck'd on the shoal of time ; 

Oh ! where shall the soul her anchor cast 
111 this world of woe and crime? 

There U u haven, to which her bark 
May steer from the tempest's strife. 

And rest, as of old did the sacred ark, 

On the Ararat of life ! 

Yes! the wounded heart must seek for health. 
At a spring which faileth never ; 

That glideth and giveth its priceless weultli. 

By the throne of God, for ever ! 



LA TOUR DU MARCHJg, BERGUES. 

Berqi7E9> or Berg St. Vinox^ is a fortified town 
situated upon tiic river Colne, in French Flanders. 
It lies to the cast of Gravelbies, not far from the city 
of Calais^ and twenty leagues north-west of Douay ; 
is a place of considerable strength, the fortifications 
having been constructed by the celebrated Vuuban; 
and, from a late census, it is stated to contain 5,067 
inhabitants. It is, moreover, considered a chief 
town of the district, licensed by the Government to 
conduct the public posts ; has a regular office ; and, 
from the frcipiency and activity of its fairs, is much 
resorted to by neighbouring proprietors and farmers: 
while its inamifactories of lace, and its tanneries, 
tend still farther to promote the interests of trade. 

Among the public buildings, its ancient church, 
with the market place and tower, as represented 
in tile accompanying plate, afford the most conspi- 
cuous objects ; and the first impression on the eye 
of the tourist is at once imposing and picturesque. 

In addition to the market fairs, which are held at 
Bergues no less than eight times during the year, 
there prevails among the adjacent villages an imme- 
morial custom of celebrating an annual festival, said 
to have been first introduced from France, called 
the Fete of the Hose." Somewhat resembling, in 
the ceremonies, the feasts of our old English village 
greens, and most, perhaps, that of electing a Queen 
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of the May, it is, iievcithi'less, very distinet in iU 
object iiiid tondoucy. The llose-inaidon, as she is 
prettily dciiiignated, who is selected to wear the 
triumphal wreath, and to preside as queen of the 
day, aspires to the distinction, not by viitue of su- 
perior beauty, station, or influence in the place, but 
of the reputatimi she has aeipiired for filial and 
domestic virtues ; her gentle and obliging manners ; 
ill short, for all that makes a girl favourably reported 
of in her native village. According to an oral tradi- 
tion, one of these annual festivals was made memo- 
rable by the occurrence of some siiigiilar incidents, 
and as singular a discovery, hardly to lie anticipated 
by the chief personages who ligured in the humble 
drama. 

In the year 1765, General MiifFeldorf, an old 
campaigner in the wars of the great Frederick, 
arrived at his familj mansion in the vicinity of 
Bergiies. lie was evidently sulFering under depres- 
sion of s])irits, as >vell as a .shattered frame ; and he 
brought with him his friend Count Liiidenkron, an 
old courtier of the V^iennesc school, whose merry 
mood marked him a rare exception to the usual 
line of Austrian thick ]ip.s and wits obtuse. As 
a preparation for cultivating the arts of peace, the 
fJeneral was recommended by his friend to mingle 
in the approaching festivities : it wa.s the eve of the 
Rose-festival; and it was reported that the prize 
of merit would |je awardetl to one of the worthy 
Pastor's daughters. The young Evelina horc the 
z 
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most enviable character: she hail punctually iiiJ- 
filled her every duty with unwearied gentleness and 
assiduity ; she was beloved by all for her benevo* 
knee ; she visited the poor^ instructed their chil- 
dren* raised siibscriptloTis* for every object of good, 
among the neighbouring gentry ; and, always eager 
and enthusiastic in a right cause, she w'as at once 
the pride and the life of the humkt. 

Delighted with the account he heard, the good old 
General commissioned Ids friend to pay a visit to 
Evelina and the Pastor, and to oiTer, on his behalf, 
the free use of the noble lawn, and the hall itself^ as 
the scene of the next day’s election. The proposal 
was accordingly tendered to the ladies’ comndttee, 
and accepted : the ancient courtier was enraptured 
with the beauty and manners of the fair candidate ; 
and he still lingered, after performing his mission, 
to converse with her. lie regretted that he had not 
yet seen the village chiurch ; and the Pastor being 
from home, Evelina, at her mother’s request, in- 
stantly took down the keys, and offered to show 
him through the edifice. Expressing bis gratitude 
ill the most, profuse terms, the Count attended her 
to the church; and, having seen every thing worthy 
notice, turned to depart, when, just on reaching 
the door, he had the temerity to offer her a salute j[ 
and the next instant found himself locked inside 
the church, with a parting slap of a fair hand 
tingling on his cheek. Here the Count had full 
kisure to indulge his taste for church architec- 
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lure, instead of drinking tea with his IVicMul the 
<}eiieral, who was now impatiently looking tor 
his return ; but he looked m vain. It grew dark ; 
hut no Count Lindenkrou made his appearance. 
Meantime, in fast durance, the courtier of the old 
sc;hool began to feel uneasy as the shades of night 
advanced: he could sec nothing distinctly; but 
what he did see, seemed very like the ghosts of 
deceased elders, coming out of the vaults to read 
him a grave lecture on tlie wicked gallantry \>f the 
old courts. The shadowy forms of ancient apostles 
appeared to Ik* leaving their marble stations : strange 
noises were heard ; and iimey was about to run 
away with him on her witch s broom. In this 
delectable state he had crawled to the doors, and 
begun to batter thein, crying, at the top of his voice, 

Ghontn, and murder T and with so much emphasis, 
that the words reached the cars of the worthy Pastor, 
as he was jogging by, on his way liome. He made 
a full stop. Ghosts and murder !" he ijaculuted, 
as he heard the words repeated, — ‘^and in my church! 
— that is very shocking ! — very odd!” Instead of 
going nearer, however, he only spurred on the faster, 
thinking it was of no use to examnie into the cause 
before he had got the church keys, if he did it at all. 

On entering his own door, Kvclina came forward 
and handed him the said keys ; hut the Pastor 
involuntarily refused them, exclaiming, in an uneasy 
lone, Wiiat makes you think I am going to 

church to-night, child ?” * 
z 2 
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You MUST go, dear father: 1 have a particular 
reason for it." 

And I may have a particular reason for not 
going," rejoined the Pastor ; and assuredly either 
you, or your mother, or our old sexton, or all of 
you, simil go with me: 1 heard strange noises as 1 
came hy." 

''Yes, yes! 1 dare say," replied his daughter; 
and, taking her father's arm, she related to him 
what had occurred in his a!>scnce, as they went 
along. Greatly comforted, in one sense, the wor- 
thy Pastor thanked Heaven that matters were no 
worse, and hastened his steps to release the unfor- 
tunate ('ount 

The moment the church-door was unfastened, 
out bolted the captive like an arrow shot from a 
]) 0 w, as if pursued by a legion of demons, nor looked 
ouce behind him until he bad reached the General's, 
wlio had almost given him up for lost. Swift as he 
hud come, however, the C'oiint had time to invent 
a story by the way ; for he assured the General he 
hud !)ccn locked in the church by the sexton, and 
(|uite by mistake. It passed with the good old Gene- 
ral, who even commiserated the poor Count's mis- 
hap ; while the latter secretly vowed vengeance on 
the fair cause of his disaster and alarm. 

The morning at length appeared, and the General 
was first roused by the blast of a trumpet under 
Ills windows, answered by the peals of a great 
drum, lie looked out aud beheld, with astonish- 
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mentj the most singular company he had ever seen 
upon parade — literally a skeleton regiment. It 
consisted of about twenty old, shrivelled, broken- 
down soldiers — a true invalided corps, most fit for 
the body-guard of death. They were almost buried 
in their wide regimentals, old cocked hats, and huge 
perukes. They were armed in an equally ludicrous 
style, while their colours fiourished in the grasp of 
an ugly hunch-backed little ensign. Their com- 
mander, advancing in front, mounted on a richly 
caparisoned donkey, answered the queries of the 
General, by informing him that they were a detach- 
ment of an invalided reginieiit at Hergiies, de- 
spatched thither by the General's friend, ("oloiiel 
Solmitz, to do honour to the festival, and ]>rc8crve 
peace during the election. 

** Just as well qualified for the one as the other,** 
returned the General to the dwarfish officer; and 
though*] had no idea of calling out the military on 
this occasion, I will furnish you with some rations, 
for which, I suspect, you are much belter prepared 
than for fighting: so inarch, quick time, to my 
house-steward ; he will be your commissary." 'Fhe 
General had no need to repeat his request: tJiey 
suddenly disappeared. 

The festival was ushered in by a fine cloudless 
day. The good and lovely Evelina was conducted 
from her residence with great pomp. Her fine au- 
burn tresses were wreathed with flowers ; flowers 
were strewed along her path, l^^poti the green lawrv 
z 3 
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Ijedcvkeil as the place of coronation^ the Pastor ad- 
dressed the spectators in a short impressive discoursej 
pointing out the superior advantages of a course of 
prudent and virtuous CQnduct> as contrasted with 
an opposite career. The General next placed the 
rose-crown on the fair maiden's brows> little dream- 
ing, at the moment, he was bestowing the prize of 
excellence on his own long-lost child, whose fate, 
and that of her mother, he had vainly mourned for 
years. As little could he have conjectured that his 
ancient friend ('omit Lindonkron, the courtier, would 
be the cause — hardly, we fear, the innocent cause, of 
making so interesting a discovery ; for a certain feel- 
ing of revenge was still lurking in his heart, on ac- 
count of the fright Evelina had thrown him into the 
day before. He had matured his design ; and such 
was the happy sequel of it. 

After the festivities of the clay, the parties had 
withdrawn late in the evening into the Castle. 
While there, engaged in different amusing games 
and dances, Evelina was informed that a fine lady 
wished to speak with her in another apartment. She 
followed her informant's steps, and was conducted 
into the presence of the strange lady, who requested 
her to he seated near her. She was alone: she 
tlircw her arms round Evelina, and saluted her most 
warmly. The fair girl shrunk back intimidated, 
but was terrified at being clasped closer in the lady's 
arms than before. She shrieked out repeatedly ; 
and, the next moinerit, Erick, the young forester. 
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(and her reputed lover,) rushed into the room, and, 
observinjcf the sleeves of a man's coat under the 
strange lady's gown, instantly knocked her down, 
and released the trembling Evelina. 

No sooner had Erick performed this feat, than in 
hobbled a party of the skeleton regiment, and boldly 
took up a position, with a demonstration to seize 
upon the young forester. But the athletic cham- 
pion warned them oiT, begging they would not 
compel him to lay a heavy hand upon so respectable 
a body of veterans ; for if they did not respect his 
person, he would shuffle tliem all together like a 
pack of cards, and throw them out of tlie window." 
But the Count, now rising, joined their standard, 
and encouraged them to the attack ; and, the old 
General rushing in at the same moment, a scene took 
place that beggars all description: Evelina fainting— 
Erick swearing — the Count without his wig, mop- 
ping and mowing like a monkey, in a lady’s dress — 
and the veteran invalids shouldering their crutches, 
showing how fields were not won.” In the midst 
of all this hubbub, in burst another personage, a 
lady in deep mourning, exclaiming, ** My daughter! 
where is my long-lost daughter?” She withdrew 
her veil, and the General started and uttered an ex- 
clamation of terror, as he gazed on her countenance. 

Adelaide ! my own ! my lost one ! is it true ? Alas ! 
1 believed you had been long dead.” 

The lady seemed little less surprised. False, 
treacherous Mowbray!” she cried, “ false to your 
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tru8t as a hushaiid and a fatlicr ; — how eould you 
desert usP too, believed you fallen m battle; 
and, had it not been for the excellent Pastor, who 
adopted my little Evelina as his child, we had never 
lived to reproach you.” 

" Alas !” returned the General, you cannot re- 
proach me so severely as my own conscience has 
done. Yet, believe me, 1 have again and again 
sought to discover you. 1 was even assured both 
you and my child were dead ; but thus to meet is an 
over-payment for all our sufferings.*^ 

The General clasped to his bosom his weeping 
wife and daughter ; the ^'^cterans were ordered to 
counter-march ; the old Count slunk away to adjust 
his gown ; atid young Erick, taking Evelina's hand, 
sank upon his knees before the General, and entreated 
his blessing. T. IbtscoG. 


THE QUARREL. 

*' Tray Heaven, ahv bt‘ not jealous liy wnne talcs 
Tliat Itave been told her lately ! 

Hath no Love's harbingtTi 

No luoluy no letters, iwss'd 'twixt you and her }" 

AUVuoU. 

** If that sweet lute, whose breath divine. 
Was like the wind-harp's sigh. 

Hath waked for other ears than mine. 
Then — ^lay the false thing by: 

And let some other harp, or lute. 

Breathe out its tones for me ; 
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Oh ! those false things should aye he niutej 
Whose breath is treachery ! 

You said the harp that Sybill loved^ 
Should wake alone for her : 

Thy foith is gone, — thy falsehood proved^ 
Thou guileful flatterer 1 

If other lips lie now thy vine^ 

And fairer arms thy zone ; 

Then, faithless ! lay it on the shrine 
'i'hat once was Sy bill's own." 

1 took the lute, the river cross’d, — 

That lone and lovely spot : 

Oh ! yet,” she, weeping, said, tho’ lost 
To me, — destroy it not ; 

Time may wash out, ere all too late. 

The stain that Idots it now ; 

And years of silence expiate 

The false-one's broken vow." 

1 ask’d to take a last farewell. 

Ere 1 might part it so ; 

Then breathed an old forgotten spell 
Of many a day ago. 

Oh ! play, play on," she said, ** and keep 
The lute ; — it may betray ; 

But while you wake it, 1 will weep. 

To wash the sin away !’' 
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How ]ong> since we tw'o parletl. 

The path of time appears I 

Return, thou faithless-hearted ! 

I call thee back with tears. 

The Troar of war, which rended 
The skies, hath died away ; 

Our loud rejoicings ended : — 

And where dost tlioii delay ? 

AVe have roses by our dwelling. 
Making fragrant all the air ; 

And the nightingale is telling 
Her tale of sorrow there : 

These flowers could once delight thee. 
That music charm of yore 

Oh ! let its strain invite thee 
To return to us once more ! 

AVe hfive hearts — more kind and tender 
Thou ne'er, perchance, shall see ; 

They wait but to surrender 
Their willing love to thee. 

Return, and smiles ^all meet thee. 

If words are all too vain ; 

And the voice of song shall greet thee. 
Singing, AV'clcome back again V* 
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BY 1>R. DOITRINO. 

£ult*ii c0gtlaska. 

Let no man talk of love who no'or 

Hath known its thrills of joy and woe ; 

Oh ! 1 would fain have sought dear^ 
But she said — No ! 

Now must 1 seek her— needs must Seek^— ^ 
1 cannot bear a thought like this ; 

Her lovely lips, her lovely cheek, 

I long to kiss. 

Oh ! that I were a little dove> 

Then would I nestle in her breast ; 

Live, linger round my own sweet love. 
There take my rest : 

And 1 would whisper all my care. 

Her guide, her guardian angel be ; 

And ask — ^Dost thou love me, thou fair. 

As 1 love thee ? 

Indeed 1 love thee— to conceal 
That love were but an idle art ; 

My thoughts, my looks, my words unveil 
The secret heart. 

Where'er 1 go, thine image goes. 

Still flitting like a shadow by ; 

And I should find a blest repose. 

If thou wert nigh. 
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Sweet maid ! sweet maid ! thou early flower ! 

Thou star that lights with loveliest rays ! 
Oh ! thou bast wasted many an hour 
Of youth's best days — 

My youth's best days ! A turtle-dove, 

That wooes, invites, and disappears : 
Thou fiUest all my soul witli love, 

My eyep with tears ! 


SONNET. 

BY EDWAR1> MOXOK, ESQ. 

Sweet Hesperus ! thou diamond on the brow 
Of Ethiopian night, retard awhile 
Thy pilgrimage to that Elysian isle. 

Where nightly thou art bound ; and me allow, 
Meek messenger of Love ! on thee to gaze. 
Methinks, pure star ! now looking on thy face. 
That like the Moon thou siun'st with borrow'd grace. 
And yet deservest well men's wonderous praise. 

In loveliest feature proudly now I see 
Why thou in heaven outrivairst thy compeers. 

My love is surely here a sun to thee : 

Thine is the chaste and gracious smile she Wears ; 
Reflective, thus she lends thee matchless light. 

And with her beauty thou adorn’st the ni^t. 
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A BTORT OF THE MILANESE. 

In the church of 8aOta Marla Maggbre^ in one of 
the suburbs of MUan^ is to be seen, on the left of the 
altar, a portrait of a female of j^reat beauty, in a 
peasant dress, though her features and air are eri- 
dently those of noble blood. The picture was a 
donative from the citizens, for a signal preservation 
effected by the Illustrious and lovely sulyect of the 
following story. 

In the wars of Francis 1. and Charles V., in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, the north of Italy, 
and especially the whole country of the Milanese, 
was devastated by the contending armies ; yet still 
more by those troops of Condottieri, which hired 
themselves to either sovereign alike, and, without 
regarding the laws of war, lived at free quarters. 
They were chiefly formed of deserters from both 
armies, and, of course, abounded in desperate and 
reckless spirits ; but their leaders were often men of 
brilliant abilities, possessing a wild but high sense 
of chivalric honour, and, if fterce in the field, yet oiiF- 
tentatiously courtly and magnificent in their castles. 

One of the most memorable of those captains of 
Condottieri, was Stefano Diamanti, whose first ap* 
pearance in Italy Instantly concentered all eyes upon 
him. He had led his troop across the lower Alps 

* See the Frontleptocc. 
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frnin Provence^ by routes which had been thought 
hnpasaable for eren ^ goathenls ; and had (alien 
upon the Piedmontaise posted in the dedks with 
such extraordinary vigour and success^ that several 
thousand men were scattered before an almost 
invisible enemy, and fled to the gates of Turing 
exclaiming that tiiey owed their defeat to magic. 
£very day brought some new account of defeat or 
devastation; and in quarters so remote from each 
other, that the first report of the Piedmontaise fiigi- 
tives began to be seriously believed; and, in an age 
of Italian superstition, when mental darkness, mi- 
litary havoc, and the general tumult and disturbance 
of society, made men willing to take refuge in tlie 
befief, that the evil agencies of another world were 
busy in adding to the natural calamities of king- 
doms, IKamanti was but another name for the 
spirit of darkness ; and his gallant freebooters were 
speedily hivested with the wings, talons, and tails 
of a legion of Lucifers on a smaller scale. But there 
was nothing imaginaty in their effect ; for, since the 
first French soldier that trod the snows of the Alps, 
nothing had ever equalled the devastations of Pla- 
manti, where any thing in the interest of Charles 
was to be attacked. Woe be to the village that had 
ever quartered the German LonaknechtsI* the last 
c6ni|iany of the ooips was not out of the . village, 
before it was in flames over their heads. .Woe fae to 
the Grand Convent that bad sent its wke and fruHs 

* AflMRioiuliodyori|Kiinom iDtte 
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to the Impeiiatiet genml ! the night was not over, 
befdre the roofs were in a blaae, the cells stript, and 
the high-bom lord abbot and his fat ccmimunity of 
monks were flying, half naked, through the country, 
and rejoiced to escape with their lives. Woe be to 
the stately chateau, where the black adlcr^ had 
ever displayed its wings over the gates! the dawn 
saw it sending up volumes of smoke from its piles 
of gilded furniture, pictures, and htmily pomp; and 
nothing but the massive walls left to show what it 
liud been. 

The results of this singular activity were among 
the most memorable of a war abounding in extraor- 
dinary changes and brilliant exploits. They en- 
tirely renovated, within a few months, the face of 
French affairs, which had been hitherto in a de- 
sponding state through the rashness and violence of 
Lautrec, the commandant of the troops of Franqis 
in the Milanese. His celebrated defeat by Gonsalvo, 
named the Great Captain, and his subsequent pur- 
suit by D'Alviano, had totally broken up his army, 
and driven him to take rehige in Milan. But Dta- 
manti, the chivalric leader of the Condottieri, cfiected 
what had defied the sword and the dexterity of 
Frenoh generals. 

The Imperial facers were perpetually bfdfled, and 
their partisans visited with a sudden and sweepiujg 
vengeance, whose iuvisible agency rendered it still 
more terrible: until their troops, already weary of 

^ « The vtMKUrd vf tlte Imperial E4glQ> 
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disaster, and ri^oioed at an opportunity of escape, 
flurtg away tbeir arms at the very rumour of the Con- 
dottim's approach, and declared that though they 
were willing to face men, they were not enlisted to 
%ht against Satan and his crew. The Imperialists 
rapidly withdrew from the Milanese, and, throwing 
their best troops into Mantua and some of the other 
fortresses in their line of march to tlie Tyrol, moved 
towards the frontier. 

This calm lasted a few weeks; when a strange ru- 
mour rose in Milan of an insurrection in the Bolognese, 
of tlie burning of the villages along the Adige, and 
of the seizure of tlie French Envoy on liis way to 
France. The narrative was attended with so many 
singular circumstances of dexterity, bold enter- 
prise, and rapid execution, that ail tongues at once 
pronounced the name of Stefano Diamanti. But all 
those attacks had been made on the French, his 
former friends : the Bolognese were notoriously in 
the French interest, the villages on the Adige were 
iilled with French connexions and colonists, and the 
seizure of the Envoy was, in itself, an act of the 
most contemptuous and inveterate hostility. 

The cause was not explained till long after. 
Diamanti was the son of one of the impoverished 
nobles of Verona, whom the German Emperors had 
driven into Lombardy. Thus bom in exile^ and 
with a hereditary hostility to the Imperial influence, 
his first use of the sword had been to fight Uie bat- 
tles of France ; but his genius was too keen not to 
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pcrcdve the errors of the French generals, his spirit 
too bold to relish being directed by their comniandsj 
and his passion for independent enterprise too ardent 
to be contented with the tardy movements regu- 
lar troops. After a few campaigns in the lioyai 
Guard, he threw his French conimission at the head 
of the hoary coxcomb who commanded his regiment, 
flung his embroidered coat into the Adige, and, 
adopting the iron helmet, scarlet cloak, and Fer- 
rarese falchion of the Condottieri, summoned to his 
retreat in the Lower Alps all the daring spirits of 
his time. 

His successes in the late campaign had attracted 
the notice of Francis, who invited him to his' court, 
then held at Fontainebleau. Francis, the most 
sumptuous and chivalric monarch of Christendom, 
loved a soldier, and loved him the better for being 
bold even to wildness. It was he who had written 
to his groat antagonist, Charles, in a strain worthy of 
an ancient knight : — ** You and I are rivals ; but we 
are not therefore enemies. We are in love with the 
same mistress, whom we must seek with ardour, 
but with respect; no hatred needs mingle in our 
passion.” * 

The celebrated Marquis de Fleuranges, whose 
name makes so conspicuous a figure in the annals of 
the French court, was his introducer ; and Diamanti's 
gallant form, animation of manner, and heroic fame, 
did the rest. The king was lavish of his opulence 
and honours upon this restorer of his cause. Of 
A a. 3 
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three Arab horees> of the choicest breed of the 
desert, sent to Idm by the Emperor of Morocco, he 
gave the ltdian two,MHid a leash of lUcons trained 
for the Sultan, and sent by Mm as the highest pro* 
sent of honour to his ally, Francis, were transforred 
by him to Diamanti, with a message, in the allego- 
rical language of the time, intimating that their 
foght, strength of wing, and courage, rendered them 
M emblems of a warrior for whom nothing was 
too high and nothing too hazardous." 

But the tide of royal fovour was to, turn. At 
one of the court balls, DIamanti saw the lady Vic- 
toria Colonna, the niece of Cardinal Jeronimo, of 
that illustrious fomily* She was seventeen, in the 
bloom of life,— a magnificent Italian beauty. Qia- 
manti folt that his enslaver was come. The fiery 
spirit of the soldier was now converted into the 
ardour the lover; and It fiamed with more than 
its old intensity. The lovely Colonna was not in- 
sensible to the delight of being worshipped by a 
young hero, who was one of the handsomest men 
of his time, and whose exploits threw all others 
into the shade. But the Cardinal judged iSfifhrently : 
he haughtily reproved the lover’s presumption, and, 
to make hia reproof effectual, demanded the mter- 
fortnoe of the king. Frands had his woak side, 
and it was the pride of birth. He was, besides, 
naturally capricious in his attachments, and he had 
already grown weary of paying honour to a bril- 
liancy of mhid and fame which, be now began to 
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tMiik»miglit,«reiiintheeye»of hil eourtierg^ ecHpie 
his owfi. Il« avtiQfid himself the Cargill's 
demand, taindii^ in falsewndlsoontSnts; and, in a 
fomial intenriew with the Italian, gSre his (pinion 
dlrecdy agahist favouring his suit. Dkmanti reared 
In dismay ; but, on that etening, a secret eonfereiice 
with his lady4ove,’" at a masquerade, decided 
him on a second trial. It was worse than inef- 
fectual: the king was now irritable, and he heaghUly 
let drop hints of the obscurity of his birth, who pre- 
tended to the hand of the noblest daughter of Italy. 

This was agony to the proud spirit of the adven- 
turer. Even in the royal presence he half un- 
sheathed his sword; but, recollecting himself, he 
plunged It again iiito the scabbard, and;, bowing to 
the monarch, with a bitter smile, said. In a low tone, 

that he hoped the time ^would come when even 
Aw blood might be worth the notice of mi^esty.'' 

Praiicis answered oidy by a smile and a wave of 
the hand, as the suitor retired ; but the fiery glance, 
ahd the deep tone, rested on his mind : he saw vei^- 
geance'there, and suddenly^ ordered that the Italian 
should be hirbidden to quit the palace ; but the order 
came too late. Piamanti, on quitting the royal pre- 
seimei ha^lnstan^ taken horse, and galloped into 
thefbrbstz I9ie royal tirhopers were out before night- 
fhll In all directions; but thdr pursuit was fruitless. 
The first intelUgcnoe of the Captain of CondOttieri 
tras the stirring up of hostilities in the east, middle, 
and north of Italy, at the same moment. He had 
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offtred his services to the Imperialists; andFrahcis^ 
in the bitterness of remorse, cried out that (jcr<- 
many had gained one soldier who was worth an 
army of twenty thousand men/’ 

But the French king was himself a knight, and 
not untouched with the romantic valour that once 
sent the Paladins and Coeur-de-lions, sword in hand, 
dirough the world. Every hour brought accoutits 
^;^aster from Italy* Pescara, the most famous 
meet of the Emperor’s service, had descended from 
the Tyrol with a powerful army ; and the French 
supremacy beyond the Alps seemed near its close. 
The king assembled, with extraordinary rapidity, a 
force of forty thousand men, passed the Alps, and 
plunged into Lombardy. Pescara, startled by this 
sudden arrival, left the Milanese open, and slowly 
retired to Pavia. Francis exultingly followed, fell 
into the snare laid for him by his more sagacious 
adversary, fought the battle of Pavia, and in one 
day was a king and a captive, the most 8plen^4 
sovereign of Europe and a powerless and ruined 
dependent on the will of his rival and conqueror. 
Diamanii had there etyoyed his full revenge. When the 
German spearmen, appalled by the desperate valour 
of the Guards that fought round the royal person, 
were shrinking from the attack, the Captain of the 
Condottieri solicited leave from Pescara to try the 
lances of his followers on the enemy. The request 
was joyfully granted. Diamanti rode at the head 
of his column, and burst upon the gallant but 
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wearied Guard with irresistible force: the struggle 
was desperate, but it was soon over. Francis, 
covered with blood and dust, was on the point of 
being cut down by the broadsword of one of the 
Condottieri, when Diamantt, springing from his 
horse, saved the king ; and, taking off his helmet, 
made his obeisance, uttering the words; " Vour 
Majesty sees that obscure blood may still serve a 
monarch." Francis was silent ; but with a dcjectoif^ 
brow, and a compressed lip, he suffered a sorifflei^*B 
cloak to be thrown across his shoulders ; and, es* 
corted by a company of the Condottieri, walked 
across the field to the tent of the Imperial general. 

Yet the war was unfinished, while Milan re« 
mained the refuge of the French interest. Num* 
bers of the fugitives from the battle had escaped 
thither ; and now was the time to exterminate the 
power of France in Italy. 

Diaraanti, inveterate against every thing that 
bore the name of France, rushed to the city with 
his troop, now augmented by a crowd of the noblest 
soldiers of Italy, proud of serving under his banner. 
He swept the country of all the stragglers, and in- 
stantly commenced a rigorous blockade of Milan. 
In an age when sieges were but little understood; to 
reduce a populous city, fomine was the established 
taetique:^^the smaller towns were stormed. In a 
few weeks Milan was reduced to extremity; but 
the authorities, overawed by the French garrison, 
dared not propose a surrender. At length, one 
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cPTcnlng} as lliamanti sat at supia^, an arrow fell at 
Ills ^et, with a note contahilng these words : 

You love> and are beloved. \YiU you see her 
whom you love dying in agony? How can you 
answerto yourself^ your mistre88> or Heaven^ for the 
multitude whom a few days more must see perish 
wHUn these walls? Be merciful, if you would 
receive mercy at your dying hour." 

IBamanti knew the hand; and his mind under** 
Went a sudden revolution. Victoria was within the 
walls." He felt that he was persecuting her,— that 
every moment was reducing her to the grave. He 
imaged her drooping before him, the colour leav* 
ing her check, her brilliant eyes lustreless, her noble 
spirit passing away in misery, her last words 
charging him with her death. He grew gloomy 
and wretched at the conception. That night lie 
spent wandering round the walls, and regretting 
the deaerate duties of a , soldier’s career. 

At mom he had 4ung himself down in his ten^ 
OVerpow^d by the fatigues of the night, when he 
was awdmned by the entrance of the captiun of the 
trenches, to tell him that the citizens, unable any 
longer to provide for their women and children, h^d 
sent them outside the gates: the officer was come 
forordarstodrivethemin,a8 was usual in blockades, 
to at^pment the consumption of the remaining pro* 
visions. But ffiat night’s thoughts bad changed the 
temper of Biamanti’s mind. He rodt* to the trenches, 
and ordered the melaudioly multitude to advance : 
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th<7 came ill Blow and aad proccBsioii^ mothen 
leading their children^ elikr instcra their youngert«*» 
ago, youths and infancy^ pale and thifi> and coming 
as from the tomb. Many of them»^to conalimto 
the favour of the rude soldiery, had hrougiit Hide 
presents of embroidery, money, fruit, and the other 
gifts that they could save from the wreck of war. 

ThcCondottieri, wild as they were, were meltedhy 
the spectacle ; and, with Italian sensibility, grieved 
over the fortunes of the field. But there was one 
among the exiles who attracted every eye : she wasa 
peasant bearing a basket of fruit, and leading an in- 
fant, her sister, by the band. The bystanders were 
so struck with her beauty, even in its dipection, that 
the rumour drew out the whole camp ; and, as she 
slowly passed along with her countrywomen, the 
murmur of admiration was universal. It reached 
their commander's eais ; and, unwilling as he was 
to witness the sight, which reminded him so deeply 
of the misfortunes of her whom he loved, and who 
was destined to perish by the obstinacy of the city; 
he returned from his tent to see the new wonder. 
The peasant approached, the Condottieri saw, 
with surprise, her check, which bad been pale as 
death, suddenly suffused with the richest cohnir of 
the rose. Their wonder was still gieater, when 
they saw thdr captain, the man of desperate valour 
and avowed revenge, rush forward and kneel at the 
peasant's feet 

The story is toldi-^Victofia, beiievang that she 
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mutt lUe, whether within the walls of the famishing 
city^ or by the ewwrdi ot the Condottleri, whom 
ruBUKir bed charged wldi a remorseless rage of 
aea|sacre> de|emined to see her lover once before 
•he jBML She saw hixn^ and found his proud heart 
devoted to her with the faith of inextinguishable 
passion* He was now determined that ndther King 
nor Cardinal Aould £vide them more. In his camp 
he was both King and Cardinal: the marriage was 
edetoated In the midst of shouts of the Condottierij 
nod pmyera and blessings of the multitude whom 
he had saved. Victoiia*s first request was the 
aalety of Milan^ and her next, to be the bearer of 
Hlanianti's proposals for the surrender. They were 
sbigiftarly mildf and were accepted by the citizens 
with aedamstipn. The French garrison marched 
out, with a sdb conduct to the Alps. Diamonti and 
Us bride were received with the honours of a trU 
umph. The Condottieii were taken into the service 
of ^ dty; and mamanti, appointed the general of 
the troops of Milan, long sustained the fortunes of 
the state with diotinguiahed honour, and finafiy 
founded the most illustiious bmily of the Milanese* 

pesTsf. 












